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A S 1 have not the vanity to think it is in my power 
to add any luſtre to a character at the ſame time fo well 
known and juſtly admired, my only reaſon for requeſting 
your permiſſion to addreſs this tranſlation to you, was, that 
I might have an opportunity, publicly to declare, how 
much I eſteem myſelf obliged to you, and that I ſhall 
ever retain the moſt grateful remembrance of your unremitted 


friendſhip. I have the honor to be, with the greateſt 
reſpect, 


S I'R, 
Vour much obliged, 
Humble Servant, 


MATTHEW R APE R. 


. 
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PRE F A C E. 


A. S my chief aim in tranſlating the following Sheets, was 
to give ſuch of my Countrymen, who are unacquainted with the 
German language, an opportunity of learning from what part of 
the World, it is probable the Gipſies came among us; T have been 
ſollicitous to render the exact meaning of the Author, without 
endeavoring to compoſe an elegant Treatiſe, which would, in 


many inſtances, have obliged me to deviate too far from the 
Original. 


The Book having been printed off, before I knew it was 
intended to publiſh a Second Edition, it was impoſſible for me 
to incorporate the Additions into the body of the Mork; therefore 
to avoid ſwelling it too much, the Reader will find only an 
Abſtrati of the moſt material Paſſages, in detached Paragraphs, 


and a compleat Lift of the Authors quoted by the German 
Mriter. 


. 


Part 


# 3 #2 ES: 


Part of the Second Edition only tending to ſhew the great ſuper- 
fiition of ſome of the Germans, or to corroborate proofs, already 
well authenticated in the Firſt, I have only inſerted ſuch Places 
as relate entirely to the Gipſies, and of thoſe merely what have 


not been treated of in the former Edition. 


613 


PR FF A CE. 


A LTHOUGH much has been ſaid and written. concerning the 
Gipſies, nevertheleſs, except the article, in the Vienna Gazettes, 
about the Gipfies in Hungary, nobody has ever thought of publiſhing 
a circumſtantial, connected account of the economy of theſe people, 
their opinions and condition, fince they have been in Europe. 
Whatever has appeared, on this ſubjeft, has been in detached pieces, 
occaſionally communicated by writers of travels, or by ſuch perſons, 
Who, having made particular enquires about the origin of the Gipſies, 
formed a ſiſtem of their own, concerning them; or laſily ſuch hints. 
as were buried in old records, or diſperſed in various other books. 
I cannot, therefore, think any apology requifite, for my having 
carefully collected theſe fugitive pieces, diligently examined and ſeletted. 
them, in order to try, whether it may not be poſſible, to compile 
ſome conſiſtent hiſtory of this. tribe, which has diffuſed itſelf through 
all the countries of Europe: eſpecially as ſuch a deſcription, by 
reaſon of the firange and flriking cuſtoms of the Gipfies, may be 
equally uſeful for entertainment, as for the promotion of the knowledge 


of manners and mankind. 


a 1 ſhould. 


tn 
| F ſhould notwithNlanding, have been under the neceſſity of leaviug 


great chaſms, in many places, had J not been aſſiſted with kind 
communications from obliging friends, in various parts: to whom I 
take this opportunity of returning my ſincere thanks. 

Many of theſe informations arrived very late, which pre- 
vented my book from coming out, according to promiſe; as T1 
was unwilling to publiſh before the receipt of them. I muſt, for 
the ſame reaſon introduce here, what I could not inſert in the fifth 
page, that there are in Poland and Lithuania, as ell as in Courland, 
an amazing number of Gipfies. Their Waywode in Courland diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from his equals, in other countries, being not only very much 
reſpected by his own people, but, even by the Courland nobility, is 


eſteemed a man of high rank, and is frequently to be met with at 


entertainments and card parties in the firſt families, where he is ala, 


a welcome gueſt, The name of the preſent one is George, or 
{according to the Courland pronunciation) Gurge. His adreſs is 
uncommonly rich, in compariſon of others of his kind, generally filk 
in ſummer, and conſtantly velvet in winter. The common Gipſies, 
on the contrary, are exactly like their brethern in other countries, in 
every particular : even with regard to) religion, they ſhew the ſame 
levity and indifference; they ſuffer their children to be ſeveral times 


baptiſed, they now profeſs themſelves to be Catholics, then Lutherans, 


and preſently afier nothing at all. 


There 


„„ 

There might perbaps be juſt cauſe to accuſe me of prolixity, in 
making my ſecond ſeftion likewiſe a collection of opinions, concerning 
the origin of the Gipſies, and detaining the reader with all forts of 
diſputes, before he comes to my own ſentiments and examination, 
were it not a ſufficient juſtification, that J am bound not only to 
believe every one, but alſo to produce him to public view, in order 
to aſcertain how much has already been diſcovered concerning the 
origin of this tribe; as it is from thence, that people muſt form @ 
judgement whether I have cleared up any doubiful point, or whether, 
J have rendered, what before was dark, ſtill more intricate. 

If have ſucceeded, in my endeavour, Io trace the Gipfies from 
India, it would be baſe ingratitude in me, to conceal the great man, 
Councellor Biittner) to whom J am indebted for one of my flrongeſt 
proofs, viz. the compariſon of the languages. To him belongs the 
whole catalogue, conſiſting, as far as relates to the Gipſey idiom, 
not only of the words collected and printed, down from Buonaventura 
Fulcanius to Mr. Rudiger; but alſo, in great meaſure, and 
particularly thoſe reſpefling the grammar of a written colleftion, 
which Mr. Bauer, Hanoverian Secretary, took the opportunity in a 
journey to Hungary, of learning from the Gipſies refident in his 


own country. For this civility, though intended to Councellor Büttner, 


a 2 he 


(N : 


he has at the ſame time a Tell founded claim to my thanks, which 


T take this public opportunity to return him. 

The reaſon cohy this treatiſe is compriſed in a ſmaller compaſs, 
than was announced by the advertiſement, is, that J, at firſt, 
intended lo compare more languages, viz. every one, that various 
authors had, at different times, given out as the Gipſey tongue. 
This affair, conſidering the aſſiſtance ] had to depend upon, would 
not have been very difficult; but when I conſidered, how well this 
trouble might be ſpared, I confined myſelf to the Hindoſtan alone, 
not doubting, TI ſhall be readily forgiven, for not, unneceſſarily, taking 


1p the reader's time in dry diſquifitions. 


Gottingen, 


Ath September, 1783. | 
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AN 
HISTORICAL ESSAY, 


ON THE 


GIPSIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Th E Gipfies are a ſingular phenomenon in Europe; whether. 
we contemplate their habitations, attend at their meals, or even 
only look in their faces, they always appear particular, and we 
are each moment ſtruck with ſomething new and extraordinary. 


What appears moſt worthy of remark is, that neither time, 
climate, nor example, have, in general, hitherto, made any 
alteration. For the ſpace of between three and four hundred 
years, they have gone wandering about, like pilgrimF and ſtran- 
gers: they are found in eaſtern and weſtern countries, as well 
among the rude as civiliſed, indolent and active people; yet they 


remain ever, and every where, what their fathers were — Gipſies. 
Africa makes them no blacker, nor Europe whiter; they neither 
learn to be lazy in Spain; nor diligent in Germany: in Turkey 

8 Mahomet, 


6 


Mahomet, and among Chriſtians Chriſt, remain equally without 
adoration. Around, on every fide they ſee fixed dwellings, with 
ſettled inhabitants, they nevertheleſs, go on in their own way, 
.and continue, for the moſt part, unſettled wandering robbers. 


When we ſearch for ſimilar caſes, among all the people who 
have quitted their mother country, and inhabited a foreign one, 
we do not meet with a ſingle inſtance that exactly agrees with 
them. Hiſtory certainly does record people, that have migrated, 
and remained the ſame in a ſtrange country; but then this con- 
ſtancy has been either, on account of religion, permitted by the 
regents, or maintained by their victorious arms: but this laſt 
circumſtance has exiſted much leſs frequently than one would 
imagine. Where a conquered people were more enlightened 
than their conquerors, it has often happened, that the latter have 
adopted their manners. The Romans became Greeks on the 
conqueſt of Greece; and the Franks became Gauls in that coun- 
try: The Mantcheous vanquiſhed the Chineſe, but Chineſe 
cuſtoms prevailed over thoſe of the Mantcheous. How comes 
it then, that the Gipfies, who never eſtabliſhed their manners 
and cuſtoms by force, nor, being bigotted to them by religion, 
obtained any toleration from government, remain unchanged, and 
reſemble each other exactly, in every place? There are two 
cauſes, to which this 1s principally owing ; one is the place from 
whence they! originate, with their conſequent way of thinking; 


the other is the circumſtances which have hitherto attended their 
lituation. 


The 


4 * 

The Gipfies are an eaſtern people, and have eaſtern notions, 
It is inherent in unciviliſed people, particularly thoſe of Oriental 
countries, to be ſtrongly attached to their own habits: every 
cuſtom, every conception, which has once been current among 
them, be it ever ſo (1) pernicious or ridiculous, (2) is invariably 
preſerved; or any affection which has once predominated in their - 
minds, retains its dominion even for ages. Innovations do not 
eaſily ſucceed with them. The leaſt deviation from cuſtom is 
+ obſerved, and often reſented with impetuoſity. . It is neceſſary, 
in order for any new thing to take root, that it be either introdu- 
ced by cunning and force, or be attended with the moſt favorable 
circumſtances. This latter was the caſe with Chriſtianity. Pro- 
vidence had called Greeks and Romans into the eaſt, and, by 
innumerable viciſſitudes, had rendered that country ripe for 
further inſtruction: then came the great ſower, Chriſt, ſcattered - 
the ſeed, and it proſpered... Mahomet, on the contrary, before 
he became ſtrong enough to. convince with the ſword, brought 
about his purpoſe by art. He knew that the weak fide of hus - 
countrymen, was their veneration for every thing handed down 
from their forefathers, ſo gave his new religion the coloring of - 
antiquity... | | 


He ſays, We have ſwerved from the religion of our founder 
% Abraham, and have introduced novelties among us: Abraham 
“ worſhipped only one God, we have many Gods. I am ſent to 
retrench theſe novelties, and to bring you back to the religion 
* of your forefathers.” This was the firſt ground Mahomet 
went upon, when the Iſhmaelite would not acquieſce in the 

ba. having 


— | 


C033 
having fallen off from Abraham's religion, he proceeded. © Ye 
< are illiterate people, ye have no books, the inhabitants of the 
* neighbouring countries have books, which contain the religion 
«© of Abraham.” The Arabians applied to the Jews and Chriſtians, 
for information, on this head; as the event turned in favour of 
Mahomet, they yielded without contradiction. The new prophet 
proceeded, in teaching, and again appealed to the people with 
books: the Arabians too continued aſking queſtions, being more 
tractable whenever his aſſertions were confirmed: when the con- 
trary happened, a diſpute aroſe, in which the prophet could only 
get the better, by defending the antiquity of his madneſs at the 


expence of truth; accuſing both the Jews and Chriſtians with 
having falſified their books. (3) 


What helped Mahomet with the Arabians, has been, in latter 
times, very ſerviceable to the Jeſuits, in China. How would 
theſe cunning fathers have got admiſſion for their religion, among 
the Chineſe, unleſs they had referred to Confucius, (4) in aid 
of their doctrines? Theſe are only inſtances of changes in reli- 
gion, it is the ſame in other things. In the eaſtern nations no 
improvement is adopted, be it of what kind it will, merely 
becauſ it is an improvement. The Chineſe are acquainted with 
the uſe of glaſs, yet their mirrors are always made of metal, and 
their windows of oyſter ſhells. (5) Mechanical watches have 
been, for ages, uſed at the court of Pekin, but the bulk of the 
nation depend upon fire and (6) water. 


From 


( 

From the above it is evident, that the Gipſies, on account of 
their eaſtern origin, and conſequent way of thinking, are not 
eaſily made to change from what they once are. When we further 
conſider the circumſtances, under which theſe people have hither- 
to exiſted, we want nothing more, to make us comprehend, why 


they have remained, to the preſent time, what they were at their 
firſt arrival in Europe. 


Figure to yourſelf a perſon, in whom cuſtom, and deep rooted 
affections, are the only, and at the ſame time, ſtrong impulſes to 
action; in whoſe ſoul, no new unwonted thoughts ariſe, in con- 
ſequence of his own reflections, nor find eaſy admittance when 
propoſed by others: leave this man entirely to himſelf, do not 
permit any of thoſe means to be uſed, which are requiſite to give 
a new turn to his ideas, and deep rooted prejudices; he muſt 
neceſſarily remain the ſame, and his lateſt poſterity will continue 
like him: this is exactly the caſe with the Gipſies. Unuſed 
to reflect, fettered by habits, they arrived in our quarter of 
the globe. No ſtate has, hitherto, done any thing for the expreſs 
purpoſe of inſtructing or reforming them; except the Empreſs 
Thereſa, by her regulations, which were never put in execution. 
On their firſt arrival, they procured paſſports, and free quarters, 
by their holy lies. They diſperſed, begged, deceived the com- 
mon people, by fortune telling; they ſtole, and for a long time 
nobody paid any attention to them. Art laſt the evil grew too 
enormous, the complaints againſt them became ſo loud, that 
government was conſtrained to take official notice of them; they 
began puniſhing ; hanging and beheading were not found ſuffi- 

; ciently 


6 
ciently efficacious, yet it was neceſſary to go to the root 
of the grievance; it was judged expedient to bamiſh them; 
a method more likely to render them worſe than better, and even 
in other reſpects is liable to many objections, although the cuſtom 
has prevailed, down to the lateſt times. The neighbour, to whom 
theſe unpoliſhed gueſts were ſent, ſooner or later, followed the 
ſame method, till, in the end, they were perſecuted by almoſt all 
kingdoms and ſtates. Although, many ſtates afterwards, relaxing - 
of their ſeverity, rhe Gipſies crept in, a few at a time, and were. 
ſuffered to remain quiet: yet every one of them ſtood in fear, 
innocent or guilty, leſt he might be taken unawares, merely 
becauſe he was a Gipſey, and delivered over to the executioner. 
They had been accuſtomed in their own country, to live remote 
from cities and towns; now they became ſtill more inhabitants of 
the foreſts and outcaſts, as, in conſequence of the ſearch, which 
was made after them, or at leaſt threatened to be made, they 
judged themſelves to be more ſecure, in defarts and concealment, 
than they would have been in frequenting the places of abode, 
and having free intercourſe with the civiliſed inhabitants: whereby 
they were deprived of the moſt probable means of making them 
change their manners. And yet had they not ſequeſtered them- 
ſelves ſo much from other people, or had they been more inclined 
to mix in ſociety, it is not probable, without ſome direct interfe- 
rence of the ſtate, that they would have been the better for it. 
They had two great obſtacles to conquer. Firſt, by mere inter- 
courſe, it would have been, generally ſpeaking, a difficult matter, 
to eradicate the prejudices and cuſtoms from their Oriental minds. 
Secondly, being Gipfies, people would not eaſily have eſtabliſhed | 
any. 
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any correſpondence with them. Let us reflect how different they 
are from Europeans; the one is white, the other black. This 
cloaths himſelf, the other goes half naked. This ſhudders at 
the thought of eating carrion, the other prepares it as a dainty. 
Moreover theſe people are famed, and were even from their firſt 
appearance in Europe, for being plunderers, thieves and incen- 
diaries: ſo that the European not only diſlikes, but hates them. 
For the above reaſons, Europeans have always driven the Gipſies 
away from them, (7) and it is only a few ſimple people, who 
have made a nearer acquaintance, in order to conſult them in 


matters of ſuperſtition. 


This is the ſtate of what has been done and attempted, for 
their improvement ; whereas, as ſoon as it was diſcovered, that 
the Gipſies were ſtrangers, who thought of nothing leſs, than 
returning into their own country, if any plan had been formed 
to make them apply to ſomething, and only half the wiſe 
regulations, left behind by the Empreſs Thereſa in her ſtates, 
for the management of theſe people, been adopted, and duly 
enforced, they would long ago have been diveſted of the rude 
nature of their anceſtors „and have ceaſed to be the uncultivated 
branches of a wild ſtock. On the contrary, having always been 
left to themſelves, it could not be otherwiſe, but that they muſt 
remain for ever, and in all places, the ſame. 


Perhaps it may be reſerved for our age, in which ſo much 
is attempted for the benefit of ſtates and mankind, to humaniſe 
a people. 


Us 2 


a people, who, for centuries, have wandered in error and neglect 
At leaſt the great Joſeph has now undertaken (8) it, whoſe 
orders are not uſed to be buried in flumber and oblivion, without - 


effecting the purpoſe for which they were intended. It cannot 
be denied, that, conſidering the multitude of them, their reform 
is a very ſerious event to many ſtates. Suppoſe, according to 
a rough eſtimate, that the Gipſics in Hungary and Tranſilvania, 
including the Banat, may amouni to upwards of one hundred 
thouſand ; what a difference would it not make, in thoſe countries, if 
one hundred thouſand inhabitants, moſtly loungers, beggars, cheats, 
and thieves, who now reap where they have not ſown, conſuming 
the fruits of others labor, were to become induſtrious uſeful 
ſubjects. Their reformation is a difficult taſk, as the attempts, 
made by the Empreſs Thereſa, evince; a boy, (for you muſt 
begin with them from children, and not meddle with the old 
ſtock, on whom no efforts will take effect) would frequently 
appear in the moſt promiſing train to civiliſation; on a ſudden 
his wild nature would break out, he relapſed and became a perfect 
Gipſey again. But the matter 1s not, therefore, impoſſible : 
was it not even ſo with the Saxons, whom Charles the Great 
converted to Chriſtianity? Let the ftate only perſevere in its 
endeavors, ſomething will be gained on the ſecond generation, 
and with the third or fourth, the end will certainly be ac- 
compliſhed. | 


On conſidering the properties, and manners of the Gipfies, 
we may perceive, that theſe people are endued with very good 
capacities, 


BW 


capacities, which promiſe to make a profitable return, for 
much trouble beſtowed upon them. In the firſt Section I pro- 
duce only one attempt, made on this ſpeculation, and ſhall be 
happy to find it ſufficiently compleat, to give the leading 
features of their character. | 


The origin of the Gipſies has remained a perfect philoſopher's 
ſtone till now. For theſe two hundred years paſt, people have 
been anxious, to diſcover, who theſe gueſts are, who under the 
name of Gipſies, came unknown and uninvited into Europe, 
in the fifteenth century, and have choſen to remain here ever 
ſince. No older enquirer ever produced what met with his 
ſucceſſor's approbation; a fourth ſcarce heard what a third had 
ſaid, before he paſſed ſentence and broached a new opinion. 
There is no cauſe for wonder at the miſcarriage of theſe en- 
quiries, which were neither more nor leſs, than a collection of 
conjectures, founded on imagination and partial ſpeculation. 
An author ſet to work, to diſcover a country, or people to whom 
the Gipſies could belong, he found out a place which had been 
named, for inſtance, Zeugitana, or a people who bore ſome faint 
reſemblance to the Gipſies. As one coal lights another, theſe 
two ſimilarities became perfectly applicable to the Gipſies, he 
ſtopped here and publiſhed his diſcovery. 


Several inveſtigators laid their foundation on hearſay, and un- 
authenticated evidence; they. then endeavored to help out this 
teſtimony by modelling the extraneous circumſtances, which 

could 
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could not be paſſed over, in order to make them coincide with 
it; if, notwithſtanding all this, difficulties ſtill occurred, they 
borrowed Alexander's ſword, and cut the knot which no milder 
means could undo. 


That this has been the mode of proceeding hitherto, it is 
unneceſſary to prove here, as it will be frequently done in the 
courſe of the work. Even had the imagination not magnified any 
thing, nor modelled circumſtances agreeable to its own fancy; yet 
the following, which is taken for granted, © al two people 
«« reſembling each ether in one or two particulars, muſt be deſcended 
from the ſame flock” is an over-haſty concluſion. In the firſt place 
reject that the moſt different nations may agree in ſome points, 
further, make the allowance for various parts of the world pro- 
ducing inhabitants with fimilar ſhapes and colors, what then re- 
mains to prove that the Gipſies are deſcended from any one of the 
people which they have been traced from. 


There is no record, or hiſtorical ſource, leading to a direct 
diſcovery of the origin of the Gipſies; thoſe which have been 
thought ſo, are not genuine. Therefore nothing remains, but 
to ſcek the truth through winding ways, by this means, it 
may certainly be found: a man muſt not go to tombſtones, 
lately erected, in German church yards, nor adduce a fingle 
cuſtom, or the name of a country bearing a reſemblance to that 
of Gipſey, as grounds of proof; and, on the other hand, over- 
look art hundred difficulties, or even poſitive contradictions. 


But 
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But if the language of the Gipſies, their name, the conformation of 
their bodies and minds, their cuſtoms and religious principles, mark 
a country, where it is poſſible for them to have been indigenous : 
when Hiſtory and Chronology corroborate it, and there is not any other 
country in the world, to which the Gipſies, all theſe particulars taken 
together, could belong: Then the country, where all theſe cir- 
cumſtances meet, muſt be likewiſe their true mother country. 


Whether their Hindoſtan origin has ſo much in its favor, 
is more than I will venture to affirm; as it may be very 
poſſible, that I believe what does not exiſt. The examination. 
of judges muſt determine, whether, like my predeceſſors, I have 
erred, or have diſcovered the truth. 


Diſſertation on the GirsIEs. 


S ECT LON 1. 


Dxscxirrrox of the GiesIEs, their manner of life, their cuſtonis 


and properties. 


CHAPTER. 2 
A Various nee of theſe people. 


7 T is no uncommon thing, for the ſame people to be called by 
different names, in different nations; this is the caſe of the 
Gipſies. The French had their firſt accounts of them from 
Bohemia, which occaſioned their giving them the name of 
 (Bohemiens) (i) Bohemians: the Dutch, ſuppoſing they came 
from Egypt, called them Heathens (Heydens.) In Denmark, 
Sweden, and ſome parts of Germany, Tartars (2) were thought 
of: the Moors and Arabians, perceiving their propenſity to 
chieving, choſe the name Charami (3). (robbers) for them. 
They were formerly called Pharaohites, in Hungary, (Pharoah 
nepek, Pharoah's people) and the vulgar i in Tranſilvania, continue 
that name for them. (4) The Engliſh do not differ much 
from theſe latter, calling them Egyptians (Gipſies), any more 
chan. the Portugueſe and Spaniards nec 0 5) The Cle 
e vi whe mentines 


- 
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He 


Chap. I. mentines in Syrmia, uſe the appellation, Madjub, (6) and the 


inhabitants of the lefler Bucharia that of Diajii. (7) The name 
of Zigeuner has extended itſelf farther than any other : theſe 
people are ſo called not only in all Germany, Italy and Hungary, 
(tzigany) but frequently in 'Tranſilvania, (8) Wallachia and 


| Moldavia (Cyganis). (9) Moreover the Turks, and other eaſtern 


nations have no other than this name for them (10) (Tſchingenés), 
and perhaps the before cited Diajii, of the Bucharians, may be 


the very ſame. Some fay they call themſelves Moors, (11) but 
that is falſe, as Moor is not the name of any people, it is only an 


adjunct : (12) it is really a pity, fince this name would have been 
ſo fair a pretence to make Amorites of them, as ſome writers 
have done. It is not by any means proved, that the modern 


Greeks called them Athingans; (13) this opinion reſts more on 
the arbitrary aſſertions of ſome learned men, than on real facts: 


which is alſo the caſe with the reſt of the catalogue of names, 
that have been diſperſed, in various treatifes on the origin of the 


Gipfies ; as will be demonſtrated farther on. 


CHAPTER II. 
On the diſperſion of the Gipfies, and their numbers in Europe. 


AT is incredible how numerous theſe people are, and how wide 


they have diſperſed themſelves over the face of the Earth. They 


wander about in Aſia; (1) in the interior part of Africa, they 
plunder the merchants of Agades; (2) and, like locuſts, have 


overrun moſt European countries. America ſeems to be the only 


part of the world, where they are not known, as I find no mention 


made of them, by any writer on that quarter of the globe. 1 


ſhall 


G 
ſhalt not detain my reader with the hiſtory of thoſe in Aſia and Chap. IT. 


Africa; as we have not any minute accounts of them ; but will 
confine myſelf to thoſe in Europe. 

There are but few countries, here, which are entirely free from 
Gipſies; although, for centuries, every ſtate has been endeavouring 
to rid itſelf of them. Under King Henry VIII. (3) and Queen 
Elizabeth, (4) they were ſet up as a mark for general perſecution. 
in England : there are, nevertheleſs, great numbers ſtill to be found 
there: (5) ſeven or eight years ago, they even threatened to 
ſet the town of Northampton on fire, becauſe the magiſtrates - 
had arreſted ſome of their young people, whoſe releaſe they 
ſollicited in vain : ſeveral of them were hanged for it: they had 
in the mean time ſhewn plainly, that their race. was nothing 
leſs than annihilated. It is not uncommon, in the county of 
Bedford particularly, to ſee them lying, in bye places, to the 
number of forty or fifty together: but they are cautious how they 
travel about in companies, and are rarely ſeen, in towns or villages- 
but by one at a time. 

Spain contains ſo many of' theſe people, eſpecially in the 
ſouthern provinces, that they go about in large troops; threat- 
ening to plunder and murder travellers, whom they happen to 
meet, in lonely places, where there is no city, nor any place of 
refuge near. (6). 

Swinburne rates their number very high, affuring us, that 
the loſs of the Gipſies would only be perceived by the apparent 
diminution of population. (7) Now as Spain contains eleven 
millions of people, how conſiderable a draft muſt it be to render 
it perceptible. Twiſs alſo mentions a great many, but ſums up 

1 a determinate : 


es 


Chap. II. a determinate quantity, 40,000; (8) which is a great number to 
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be ſure, but certainly rather twice twenty, or even twice forty 
thouſand too few, than a man too many; unleſs we charge 
Swinburne and others, with having greatly exceeded, even admit- 
ting, that he means to be underſtood as ſpeaking of the ſouthern 
provinces only 
In France they are rather ſcarce, for the obvious reaſon, that 
every Gipſey who can be apprehended, falls a ſacrifice to the police. 


Lorrain and Alfatia are indeed exceptions, ' they being very nume- 
rous there, eſpecially in the foreſts of Lorrain. Here they ſeem 
to meet with milder treatment, yet, according to the aſſurances of 
a traveller, many of them are to be found in the goals of Lorrain. 
They have increaſed the more in this diſtrict, in conſequence of 
the late Duke of Deuxponts' having been very aſſiduous in looking 
after, and driving them from his dominions; whither the preſent 
duke will not ſuffer them to return. 

1 now come to Italy, where they are univerſally to be found, 
inſomuch that, as J am informed, even Sicily and Sardinia are not 
free. They are moſt numerous in the dominions of the Church; 
I preſume, becauſe here is the worſt police, and much ſuperſtition. 

— The former does not diſturb, and the latter entices them to deceive 


the ignorant, as it affords them an opportunity to make a plentiful 
[ harveſt by their fortune telling, and enchanted amulets. There ts 
| a general law throughout Italy, that no Gipſey ſhall remain more 
than two nights (9) in any one place: by this regulation, it is 
true, no place retains its gueſt long, but no ſooner is one gone, 
than another comes in his room: it is a continual circle, and quite 
| as Convenient to them as a perfect toleration would be. Italy 
| Tather 
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rather ſuffers than profits by this law, as, by keeping theſe people Chap. II. 
in continual motion, they do more miſchief there than in other 


places. 

They are very ſcarce in many parts of Germany ; as well as 
in Switzerland and the Low Countries. A man may live many 
years in Upper Saxony, or in the diſtricts of Hanover and 
Brunſwic, without ſeeing a ſingle Gipſey : when one, by chance, 
ſtrays into a village or town, he makes as much diſturbance as if 
the black gentleman appeared, with his cloven foot ; he frights 
children from their play, and draws the attention of the older 
people, till the police officers get hold of him, and make him 
again inviſible. On the contrary, in other provinces, particularly 


on the Rhine, a Gipſey is a very common ſight. A few years ago 
there were ſuch numbers of them in the Dutchy of Wurtemburg, 
that they were lying about every where: but as they either, 
according to cuſtom, lived by chieving, by fortune telling or other 
tricks, plundering the common people of their money, the preſent 
Duke ordered ſome hundred ſoldiers, to drive them from their 
holes and lurk ing places, throughout his country, then tranſported 
the congregated ſwarm out of his dominions, juſt in the ſame 
manner as was above related, that they were treated by the Duke 
of Deuxponts. ; 

I do not know how they are ſituated in Poland. 

That they are to be found in Denmark, (10) Sweden, (11) 
and Ruſſia, (12) is certain, but how numerous they are in thote 
countries I cannot affirm. I ſhall therefore proceed to the South 
Eaſt part of Europe. 

Theſe 


Chap. II. 
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Theſe countries ſeem to be the general rendez vous of the 


Gipſies; their number amounts in Hungary, according to a written 
account I have before me, to upwards of -50,000 : (13) and in the 
diſtricts of the Banat, Grifellini (14) aſſures us, that when Count 
Clary occupied the place of Preſident, they were reckoned to be 
5500 : yet they appear to be ſtill more numerous in Tranſilvania. 
It is not only Mr. Benko, who ſays they ſwarm upon the land 
like locuſts, (15) but I have alſo a certain calculation from 
Hermanſtadt, wherein their numbers are eſtimated at between 35 
and 36,000. 

Cantemir ſays the Gipſies are diſperſed all over Moldavia, where 
every Baron has ſeveral” families of them ſubje& to him; (16) 
in Wallachia, and the Sclavonian (17) countries, they are quite 
as numerous. In Wallachia and Moldavia they are divided into 
two claſſes, the princely and bojariſh, rhe former, according to 
Sulzer, amount to many thouſands, but that is a mere trifle, in 
compariſon of the latter: there is not a ſingle bojar in Wallachia, 
but has at leaſt three or four of them for ſlaves, the rich have often 
ſome hundreds each, under their command. 

Beflarabia, all Tartary, Bulgaria, Greece, and Romania, ſwarm - 
(18) with them; even in Conſtantinople (19) they are innumerable. . 
In Romania, a large tract of Mount Hemus, which they inhabit, 
has acquired from them, the. name T/chenghe Valkan, ; (Gipſey 
Mountain.) This diſtrict extends from the city Aydos, quite to 
Philippopolis, and contains more Gipſies than any other province 
in the Turkiſh empire. (20) 

From what has been advanced, the reader will be enabled to 
form. ſome conception, how confiderable a ſet of people the Gipſies 
are - 


/ 


3 


are in Europe, independent of the numbers that are in (21) Egypt, Chap. II. 


and ſome parts of Aſia. 

If we had an exact eſtimate of them in the different countries, 
or if the unſettled life of theſe people, did not render it extreamly 
difficult to proeure ſuch an one; the immenſe number would 
greatly exceed what we have any idea of. At a moderate calcula- 
tion, without being at all extravagant, they might be reckoned at 
between 7 and 800, ooo. What a ſerious matter of conſideration, 
when we reflect, that the greateſt part of theſe people are idlers, 
cheats and thieves? What a field does this open for many a 
-government's .contemplation ? but more of this in another 
place. 


CHAPTER III. 
The properties of their bodies. 


H AD the Gipſies made no more than a temporary appear- 
ance, and we could only be acquainted with them, from the annual 
publications of former centuries ; it would be difficult to form 
any other idea, than that they were a herd of Monſters and . 
Beelzebubs. We find in thoſe books, frequent mention made of a 
ſavage people, black (1) horrid men. But now that they have continued 
to our time, and we have an opportunity of ſeeing, with our own 
eyes, how they are formed, and what appearance they make, they 
are ſo fortunate, as to have authors, who commend their beauty, 
and take great pains to ſet forth their advantages; though (2) 
many, indeed moſt of the moderns, their color and looks being the 
ſame, (3) perfectly agree with the writers of paſt centuries, in their 
| accounts 
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Chap. III. accounts of them. Both parties are in the right, when we conſider, 
that what appears beautiful in the eyes of one perſon, is poſſibly 


4 ugly and deformed in the eyes of another: this depends entirely 
1 ; upon uſe. For this reaſon their dark brown, or olive colored kin, 
with their white teeth appearing between their red lips, may be 
a diſguſting ſight to an European, unaccuſtomed to ſee ſuch 
pictures. Let me only aſk if, as children, we have not at ſome 
time or other run affrighted from a Gipſey? The caſe is entirely 
altered, if we only diveſt ourſelves of the idea that a black ſkin is 
diſagreeable. Their white teeth, their long black hair, on which 
they pride themfelves very highly, and will not permit to be cut 
off, their lively black rolling eyes, are, without diſpute, properties 
which muſt» be ranked among the lift of beauties, even by the 
modern civilized European world. They are neither overgrown 
giants, nor diminutive dwarfs : their limbs are formed in the juſteſt 
proportion. Large bellies are, among. them, as uncommon as 
hump backs, blindneſs or other corporal defects. When Griſellini 
aſſerts that the breaſts of the Gipſey women, at the time of their 
nurſing, increaſe to a larger ſize than the child they give ſuck to, 
it is an aſſertion deſtitute of proof, and juſt as true as many other 
arguments he adduces to prove the Gipſies are Egyptians. Pro- 
bably he may have confounded himſelf, by thinking of the 
Hottentots, that circumſtance being true of them, though not 
of the (4) Gipſies. Every Gipſey (5) is naturally endued with 
agility, great ſuppleneſs, and the free uſe of his limbs: theſe 
qualities are perceptible in his whole deportment, but in an 
extraordinary degree, whenever he happens to be ſurprized in 

| an 
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an improper place; in the act of thieving, with a ſtolen gooſe Chap. III. 


or fowl in his hand, he runs off ſo nimbly, that unleſs his purſuer 
be on (6) horſeback, the Gipſey is ſure to eſcape. Theſe people 
are bleſſed with an aſtoniſhing good ſtate of health. Neither 
wet nor dry weather, heat nor cold, let the extreams follow each 
other never fo quick, ſeem to have any effect on them. Gipſies 
are fond of a great degree of heat; it is their greateſt luxury to 
lie day and night ſo near the fire, as to be in danger of burning; 
at the ſame time they can bear to travel, in the ſevereſt cold and 
froſt bareheaded, with no other covering than a torn ſhirt or ſome 
old rags, careleflly thrown over them, without fear of catching. 
cold, cough, or any other diſorder. (7) 
If we endeavour to diſcover the cauſes of theſe bodily quatities 
of the Gipſies, we find them, or at leaſt, ſome of them, very 
evidently in their. education and manner of life. They are lean, 
but how ſhould they be corpulent, as they are not guilty of exceſs 
in eating or drinking; for if they get a full meal to day, they muſt 
not repine, if they ſhould be under the neceſſity of keeping ſtrict 
faſt tomorrow, and the next day. They have iron conſtitutions, 
becauſe they have been brought up hardily. The pitileſs mother, 
takes her three months old child upon her back, wanders 
about in fair or: foul weather, in heat or cold, without troubling 
her head what may happen to it. When a boy comes to be three 
years old, his lot is {till harder. While an infant, and his age 
reckoned by weeks and months, he was at leaſt wrapped up cloſe 
in rags: but now, deprived even of thoſe, he becomes, equally 
with his parents, expoſed to the rigour of the elements, for want 
of covering; he is now put to the trial how far his legs will carry 
#4 | | him, 
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Cimp. III. hun, and muſt be content to walk on the ice in the froſt, with 
no other defence for his feet than thin ſocks. Thus he grows 
up, and attains his good health by hardſhip and miſery : We may 
as eafily account for the colour of their ſkin. The Laplanders, 
Samoyeds, as well as the Siberians, have brown, yellow colored ſkins, 
in conſequence of living, from their childhood, in ſmoak and dirt 
as the Gipſies do: "theſe would, long ago, have got rid of their 
ſwarthy complexions, if they had diſcontinued their Gipſey manner 
of living. Obſerve only a Gipſey from his birth, till he comes to 


man's eſtate, 'and one muſt be convinced, that their color is not, ſo 


much, owing to their defcent, as to the naſtineſs of their bodies. 
In ſummer the child is expoſed to the ſcorching ſun, in winter it 
is ſhut up in a ſmoaky hut. Some mothers ſmear their children 
over with a black ointment, and leave them to fry in the ſun or 
near the fire. (8). They ſeldom trouble themſelves about waſhing, 
or other modes of cleaning themſelves. Experience alſo ſhews us 


that it is more education and manner of life, than deſcent, which 
has propagated this black color of the Gipſies, from generation to 
generation. Among thoſe who profeſs muſic in Hungary, or ſerve 
in the Imperial army, where they have learnt to pay more attention 
to order and cleanlineſs, there are many to be found, whoſe ex- 
traction is not at all diſcernible in their (9) color. As they had, 
probably, remained to the age of twelve or fourteen years, under 
the care of their filthy parents; they muſt neceſſarily have borne 
the marks of- the dirt contracted during theſe fourteen years, when 
they firſt began to adopt a different mode of life. How much lefs 
then, ſhould we be able to diſtinguiſh a Gipſey, if taken When a 
child from its ſluttiſn mother, and brought up under ſome . cleanly 
e perſon. 
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perſon. In the ſame manner, we may account for their white teeth Chap. III. 
and ſound limbs, from their manner of life, The former -are 
evidences of their ſpare diet, the latter prove them to have been 
reared more according to the dictates of nature, than thoſe of art 
and tenderneſs. \ 


CH APE ER: IN. 
On their food and beverage. / 


'T noss among them, who are more connected with civilized 
people, are not remarkable in their diet; though it is to be 
obſerved of them, as well as other Gipſies, that they are not at 
all neat in their cookery. The others, on the. contrary, have 
their table furniſhed in a very. extraordinary: way... Sometimes they 
faſt, or at beſt, have only bread and water. to ſubſiſt upon, at other 
times they regale on fowls and geeſe. It is a great feaſt to them, 
whenever they can procure a roaſt, of cattle that have died of any 
diſtemper. It is all one to them, whether it be the carrion of a 
ſheep, hog, cow, or other beaſt, horſe fleſh only excepted : they 
are ſo far from being diſguſted with it, that to eat their fill of ſuch 
a meal, is to them the height of epicuriſm. When any one 
cenſures their taſte, or ſhews ſurpriſe at it, they anſwer, „the 
« fleſh of a beaſt which God (1) kills, muſt; be better than of o 
killed by the hand of man.” They therefore take every oppor- 
tunity of getting ſuch dainties. That they take carrion from a 
layſtall, as is affirmed of the Gipſies in Hungary, (2) is by no 
means certain, any more than that they eat horſe fleſh. (3) But 
G.4 „ 
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Chap. IV. if a beaſt, out of an herd dies, and they find it before it becomes 


rotten and putrified ; or if a farmer gives them notice of a cow 
dead (4) in. the table, they proceed without hefitation, to get 
poſſeſſion of their booty. Their favourite object is animals, that 
have been deſtroyed by fire, therefore, whenever a conflagration 
has happened, either in town or country, the next day the Gipſies, 
from every neighbouring quarter, aſſemble and draw the ſuffocated, 
half conſumed beaſts out of the aſhes. Men, women and children, 
in troops, are extreamly buſy, joyfully carrying the fleſh home to 
their dwelling places: they return ſeveral times, provide themſelves 
plentifully with this roaſt meat, and gluttonize in their huts, as 
long as their noble fare laſts. (5) The manner of dreſſing this 
delicious food, is curious, they boil or roaft what is intended for 
the firſt day, if they have more than they can conſume at once, 
the remainder 1s either dried in the fun, or ſmoaked in their huts, 
then eaten without any farther preparation. (6) 

I might here introduce ſomething concerning their taſte for 
human fleſh, and adduce as proofs, the inſtances which have lately 
happened in Hungary, (7) were I not apprehenſive it might be 


objected, that theſe examples are different from common experience, 


as well as from the old accounts, handed down to us, concerning 
theſe people. I ſhall, therefore, not infiſt on this article, but 
entirely give up the point, of Gipſies being men eaters, except juſt 
-hinting, that it would be expedient for governments to be watchful. 


The inftances, in Hungary, do not appear, by any means, ſo 


caſual and uncommon, as people may imagine. What, according to 
the niceſt examination has been done, not by one but many, not by 
ten, but even two hundred, and perhaps by thouſands; not yeſterday 
| and 
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and to day, but many years back ; finally, not by the whole body 
together, but ſingle parties by themſelves, in different places; 
ſhall theſe things be deemed only caſual exceffes > Should it be 
aſſerted, in addition to this, that the eating human fleſh is in uſe, 
and an allowed thing, in the country from whence they originate; 
we might with greater probability mention this ſhocking fact, of 
feeding on human fleſh, as a prevailing cuſtom among the Gipſies. 
This is exprefily mentioned in hiftories, which aſſure us, that 
among the particular claſs of people, from whom the Gipſies 
ſpring, it is a long eſtabliſhed habit, for the neareſt relations and 
friends, to kill and eat each other. I ſhall not bring proof of it 
in this place, as it belongs to the ſecond ſection: let it ſuffice, juft 
to have hinted the matter, in order that it may be known, towards 
what people we are to look for the Gipfies. As to the objection, 
that among all the crimes with which they have been charged, in 
the older writings, eating human fleſh is not poſitively alledged 
againſt them, it may be obviated by more than one anſwer. In 
the firſt place let it be attended to, hiſtory relates, and the event 
in Hungary confirms, that they murder one another; further, 
conſider their wandering way of life; laſtly, that they generally 
abide in bye places; and it may all be eaſfly accounted for. An 
hundred fathers may facrifice their children to their voluptuouſneſs, 
and the crime as often remain concealed. The abſent perfon is 
not miſſed, as nobody watches over a family, continually in motion, 
and every where a ſtranger. Juſt as unlikely is it, that government 
ſhould be informed of it; they cannot attend to what is tranſacted 
in corners, at a diſtance from their place of reſidence. There is 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe any of their own people ſhould think it their 
1 duty 
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duty to inform, as not being contrary to their uſual practice, they 
do not eſteem it wrong. It is very poſſible for them to have 
deſtroyed many others, without being recorded in the courts of 
juſtice, or noticed in the annual publications. Who ever thought 
to enquire of them, after any traveller, who, far diſtant from his 
own country, might have fallen into their hands and been cut off. 
Or how are the remains of the poor victim to be traced, if they 
devour what is catable, and burn the bones. (8) Thoſe Hunga- 
rian wretches, have,, aceording to their own account, for twelve 
years gratified their. horrid cravings, undiſcovered by the magiſ- 
trates, in a country where the police is by no means bad.: perhaps 
they might have gone on unſuſpected for ever, had they not laid, 
their unlucky hands on the people of, the country, thereby bring. . 
ing on a ſtrict enquiry, and rendering the diſcovery. more eaſy. 
Nor do the older writings ſeem to be entirely, filent-on this head, 
at leaſt there is an, appearance of ſomething of the kind in them. 
Many authors mention the Gipſies ſtealing people, and accuſe 
them particularly of lying in wait for young children. (9) Others 
gain deny this, ſaying, that the Gipſies have brats enough of, 
their own, therefore need covet nothing leſs: than ſtrange chil- 
dren. (10) How does it look, if we ſuppoſe they did not want. 
to rear theſe children, but to. ſacrifice them to their inordinate 
appetite, and the Hungarian intelligence expreſſſy ſays, they were 
particularly fond of young, ſubjects. What renders the truth of 
this accuſation, in the old-writings ſuſpicious, is, that before even. 
a ſingle Gipſey had ſet his foot in Europe, the Jews lay under the. 
ſame imputation. (11) Perhaps in this, as in many other inſtances, 
the calumny invented againſt the Jews, might be transferred ta 
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the Gipſies alſo. This alone conſidered, the imputation of kid- Chap. IV. 
napping children might become doubtful, but then occurs the 

weighty circumſtance, that it has been judicially proved in 

England; and, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an act of parli- 

ament was paſſed on the occaſion. (12) Enough of this; let 

people reaſon upon the cannibal appetite of the Gipſies as they _ 

will, from what has been ſaid, there will always remain ground 

for ſuſpicion. 

After having ſhewn how little nice they'ate in their appetites, 
we ſhould ſcarcely expect to find them ſqueamiſh, with regard to 
thoſe things which are highly eſteemed 'among civilized people. 

Griſelini gives a long catalogue of articles of diet, which are 
difagreeable to a Gipſey's palate. Not to niention beans and onions, : 

the other rejected meats are by no means trifling, viz. red bream, 

pearch, lampreys, with every kind of wild fowl. (13) This 

aſſertion is very dubious, for Gipſies not only do eat beans and 8 
onions, but are very fond of them, (14) and as for the red bream, 
pheaſants, partridges, pearch and lampreys, their only reaſon for 
abſtaining from them, is the difficulty of procuring them: in that 
they are in the ſame predicament with many other people. 

The Gipfies are not much accuſtomed to baking of bread, 
that is an article which they buy, beg, ſteal, or go entirely with- 
out. If by chance they do bake, it is done quite in the eaſtern 
method. A wood fire is made on the ground, which ſoon becomes 
embers, in the mean time the mother kneads her dough, forms 
it into {mall cakes, lays them on the hot aſhes, which bake 
them. (15) 
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It is no part of their politeneſs to eat with a knife and fork, 
to uſe a table or plate, even a diſh is by no means univerſal among 
them. Their whole kitchen and table apparatus, conſiſt of an 
earthern pot, an iron pan, which alſo ſerves for a diſh, a knife 
and a ſpoon. When the meal is ready, the whole family ſit 
around the pot or pan, the boiled or roaſt is divided into pieces, 
on which they fall to; their fingers and teeth, ſerving them for 


knives and forks, as does the ground for table and plates. (16) 


The common drink of the Gipſies is water,; now and then beer 
when it coſts them nothing. Wine is too coſtly, nor is it particu- 
larly grateful to them. The caſe is very different when (17) brandy 
comes in queſtion, which they love immoderately. They like to 
intoxicate themſelves, which being eaſieſt, and ſooneſt effected 


with brandy, it is in their eſteem the only liquor worth purchaſing, 


all they can earn goes that way; whenever by chance they become 
poſſeſſed of a penny, it 1s expended at the firſt houſe where 
brandy (18) is to be met with. Every chriſtening, wedding, or 
other occaſion of rejoicing, is ſolemnized with brandy. If they 
have plenty of 'it, they. carry the world before them, each tries, 
by ſcreaming or hallowing, to expreſs his felicity, and ſhew 
how perfect his happineſs is. (19) 

Notwithſtanding the great thirſt: the Gipſies have for brandy, 
it is even exceeded by their immoderate love for tobacco. This 
is not, as one ſhould. ſuppoſe, peculiar to the men; for the 
women ſometimes exceed them in it : they not only ſmoak it, 
bur chew and ſwallow the very leaves and ſtalks, with great 
widity. In order that it may the ſooner reach its place of deſti- 
nation, and ſtimulate the gums and tongue more forcibly, they 
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make uſe of a pipe not longer than one's finger; this pipe is made Chap. .. 


of wood, for œconomical reaſons, as it abſorbs the moiſture, and 
thereby becomes a very great Gipſey delicacy, for having ſmoaked 
it as long as they chuſe, they gnaw it with aſtoniſhing greedineſs, 
till not a ſplinter remains. It is immaterial, whether the pipe be 
ſmoaked by the perſon himſelf or another, to bring it to the 
proper degree of perfection. He accepts it, as a valuable preſent 
from any body, and is ſo choice of it, that it frequently laſts him 
many days. He will abſtain from food for more than a day, when 
he can procure a leaf of tobacco, or a piece of his pungent pipe, 
which he chews, drinks a little water, and is happy. (20) This 


ſurely exceeds every thing one has heard of the moſt famous, 
ſmoaker. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the dreſs of the Gipfies. 


Th ERE is no reaſon to expect, that the deſcription- of the 
dreſs of a ſet of people, whoſe whole ceconomy belongs to the 
claſs of beggars, ſhould exhibit any thing but poverty and want. 
The firſt of them which came to Europe, appeared ragged and 
miſerable, (1) unleſs we perhaps allow their leaders to have been 
an exception, (2) in like manner their deſcendants have made ſhift 
for hundreds of years, and ſtill do. This is remarkable in the 
countries about the mouth of the Danube, which abound with 
Gipfies, namely Tranfilvania, Hungary, and Turkey in Europe, 
where they dreſs more negligently, than in any part of Germany. 
Db The. 
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The Gipſies eſteem a covering for the head a vety uſeleſs thing 
the wind will not eafily blow his hat off, who never wears any 
thing of the kind, except when he has a mind to make a figure, 


even then a rough cap (3) ſupplies the place of one. The 


covering for his feet alſo does not coſt him much. In winter, 
provided the female Gipfies do not knit ſocks, which their women 
in Moldavia and Wallachia do, with wooden (4) needles, they 
wind a couple of rags round the feet, which in ſummer they lay 
aſide-as unneceſſary. (5) They are not better provided with linen, 
as the women neither ſpin, ſew, nor waſh. For want of change, 
what he once puts on his body, remains there till it rots and falls 
off of itfelf. (6) His whole dreſs often conſiſts of only a pair of 
breeches and a torn ſhirt. j 
We are not to ſuppoſe that the Gipſies dreſs ſo ill becauſe they 
are indifferent about it, on the contrary, they love fine cloaths to 
an extravagant degree: the want proceeds from neceſſity, which'is 
become a ſecond nature, forgetting that labour and care are the 
means to procure, as well cloaths as nouriſhment. Whenever an 
opportunity offers of acquiring a good coat, either by gift, pur- 
chaſe, or theft, he immediately beſtirs himſelf to become maſter of 
ir, he puts it on directly, without attending, in the leaſt, to 
whether it ſutes the reſt of his apparel. If his dirty ſhirt had holes 
in it as big as a barn door, or his breeches were ſo out of condition, 
that one might perceive their antiquity at the firſt glance; were he 
unprovided with ſhoes, ſtockings, or a hat, it would not prevent 
his ſtrutting about in a laced coat, and valuing himſelf the more 
upon it, in caſe it happened to be a red one. Martin Kelpius 
therefore ſays, that the Gipſies in Tranſilvania, ſpend all their 
earnings 
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earnings in alehouſes and in cloaths. Their dreſs is ſo particular, Chap. V. 
that it would excite laughter in the ſterneſt philoſopher, to ſee a 
Gipſey parading about, with a beaver hat, a ſilk or red cloth coat, 
at the ſame time his breeches torn, and his ſhoes or boots covered 
with patches. (7) 

Benko alſo aſſures us, that this kind of ſtate is common in 
Tranſilvania, and adds, the Gipſies are particularly fond of cloaths 
made after the Hungarian faſhion, or which had been worn by 
people of diſtinction (8). All this is equally the caſe with reſpect. 
to the Gipſies in Hungary. I ſhall tranſcribe the whole paſſage 
from the Imperial Gazettes, being very much to the purpoſe. 
«© Notwithſtanding theſe people are ſo wretched, that they have 
nothing but rags to cover them, which do not at all fit, and 
care ſcarce ſufficient. to hide their nakedneſs; yet they betray 
« their fooliſh taſte and vain oſtentation, whenever they have, 
* an opportunity.” | 

In Tranſilvania ſome of them wear the Wallachian dreſs, but- 
in Hungary they are ſo wedded to the country habit, that a Gipſey 
had rather go half naked, or wrap himſelf up in a ſack, than he. 
would condeſcend to wear a foreign garb, even though a very good 
one were given to him. T hey like green very well, but ſcarlet is. 
the colour which they prefer to all others ; for which reaſon a man 
cannot appear abroad in a. red habit, though worn out, without - 
being ſurrounded by a c.owd of Gipſies, old and young, who in. 
the open ſtreet want to purchaſe of him, be it coat, pelliſſe, or 
breeches. Unleſs ſeverely pinched by the cold, or in caſe of the 
greateſt neceſſity, they will not deign to put on a boors coat : 
they rather chuſe to buy for their own uſe caſt off cloaths, if they. 
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Chap. V. happen to be ornamented with lace or loops, they ſtrut about in 


ſuch drefles, as proudly as if they were not only lords of the 
diſtrict, but of the whole creation. Thus they expend all the 
money they can ſpare, in ſuch fort of cloaths, as are not at all 


becoming their ſtation, nor anſwer any other purpoſe, but to 
betray their filly notions, and expoſe them to the world. They 


do not pay the leaſt regard to ſymmetry, nor care what reaſonable 


people think of their drefs ; if they can only get ſomething ſhining 


to put on, that will catch the eye, they give themſelves no concern 
whether the reſt is very bad, or whether-they have it not at all. 
It is no uncommon ſpectacle to fee a Gipſey, parading the ftreets, 
in an embroidered pellifle, or laced coat trimmed with filver 
buttons, barefooted, without an hat, and a dirty ragged ſhirt, or 
a pair of embroidered ſcarlet breeches, and perhaps no other 
covering but half a ſhirt. (9) 

Nothing pleaſes an Hungarian Gipſey ſo much, as a pair of 
yellow (tſchiſchmen) boots and ſpurs : no ſooner do theſe glitter 


on his feet, but he bridles up, and marches confequentially about, 


often eying his fine boots, but never minds that his breeches may 
have loſt a fore or a hind part, or be in ſome other reſpects quite 
ſhabby. (10) 


The uſual dreſs of the women is not a jot better than the men's, 


they have generally been thought rather to go beyond them in 
filth and naſtineſs. (11) (12) 


Their appearance is ſhocking to any civilized perſon : their 


whole covering conſiſts of, either a piece of linen thrown over 
the head and wound round the thighs, or an old ſhift hung over 


them, through which their ſmoaky hides appear in numberleſs 
places. 


CEP 
places. Sometimes, in winter, they wrap themſelves in a piece of Chap. V. 
woollen ſtuff like a cloak. Occaſionally their dreſs partakes of 
the other ſex, as they (13) wear breeches or ſome other male 
habiliment. They uſe the ſame covering for the feet as the men, 
either a pair of coarſe ſocks, knit with wooden needles, which is 
commonly done in Moldavia and Wallachia, or they ſew them up 
in rags, which remain on till the ſtuff periſhes and falls off, or 
till ſpring comes on, at which ſeaſon, both men and women go 
barefooted. (14) 

They are as fond of dreſs as the men, and equally ridiculous in 
it, they often wear a dreſs cap, while their rotten linen jacket, 
ſcarce covers thofe parts which nature inſtructs us to conceal, or 
leave their ſmoaked breafts open to view. (15) In Spain they 
hang all forts of trumpery in their ears, plaiſter their temples with 
great patches of black filk, beſides a number of baubles about 
the neck. (16) | 

The Gipſies take very little trouble about their childrens dreſs, 
theſe run about naked in the true Calmuc ſtile, till ten years of 
age, when the boys get breeches, and the girls aprons. But this 
nuiſance is probably at an end now, in the Imperial dominions, 
both in Germany and Hungary, an order, to that purpoſe, being 
iſſued out by, the great Joſeph, whoſe piercing eye, nothing 
eſcapes. 

Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, I muſt mention a laudable cuſtom 
among the Gipfies, in order to fave their cloaths ; when they 
have quarrelled, and mean to fight. Before they proceed to 
action, a truce takes place for a minute or two, to give the 
combatants time to ſtrip to their ſhirts, that their cloaths may not 

{ſuffer 
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Chap, V. ſuffer in the fray : then the ſtorm breaks looſe, and each lays on 
| the other as hard as he can. (17) It has this uſe in it, that. 
whenever any body appears in a ragged coat, they may affirm, 
on their honour, that it was not done in a Gipſey brawl. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On their family economy. 


Thar theſe people are ſtill the unpoliſhed creatures that 
rude nature formed them; or at moſt, have only advanced one 
degree towards humanity, 1s evinced, among other circumſtances, 
by their family ceconomy. 


Many of them are ſtationary, having regular habitations, accord- 
ing to their ſituation in life. To this claſs belong thoſe who keep 
public houfes in Spain, and others who follow ſome regular 
buſineſs in Tranſilvania and Hungary, which latter, have their 
own miſerable huts near Hermanſtadt, Cronſtadt, Biſtritz, Groſſ- 
waradein, Debrezin, Eperies, Karchau, and other places. There 
are alſo many flaves to particular Bojars, in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, who do not wander from their place of reſidence any more 
than the others. Bur by far the greateſt number of theſe people, 
lead a very different kind of life: ignorant of the comforts 
artending a fixed place to live at, they wander from one diſtrict to 
another in hords, having no habitations, but tents, holes in the 
rocks, or caves; the former ſhade them in ſummer, the latter 
icreen them in winter. Many of theſe ſavage people, particularly 
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1h Germany and Spain, (1) do not even carry tents with them, 
but ſhelter themſelves, from the heat of the ſun, in foreſts, ſhaded 
by the rocks, or behind hedges : they are very partial to willows, 
under which they erect their ſleeping place, at the cloſe of the 


evening. Some live in their tents (in their language called 


(tſchater) both ſummer (2) and winter; which they generally prefer 
to every thing elſe. In Hungary, even thoſe who have given up 
their rambling way of life, and built houſes for themſelves, ſeldom 
let a ſpring paſs, without taking advantage of the firſt ſettled 
weather, to ſet up a tent for their ſummer reſidence ; under this 
each one enjoys himſelf, with his family, nor thinks of his houſe, 
till the winter returns, and the froſt and ſnow drive him back to 
it again. (3) 

When he can get it, the wandering Gipſey, in Hungary and 
Tranſilvania, has an horſe; (4) in Turkey, an aſs (5) ſerves to 
carry his wife, a couple of children, with his tent. When he 
arrives at any place he likes, near a village or city, he unpacks, 
pitches his tent, ties his animal to a ſtake to graze, and remains 
ſome weeks there: or if he does not find his ſtation convenient, 
he breaks up in a day or two, loads his beaſt, and looks out for 
ſome more agreeable ſituation, near ſome other town. Indeed, he 


has it not always in his power to determine how long he ſhall 


remain in the ſame place; for the boors are apt to call upon him, on 
account of fowls and geeſe, he has made free with. It ſometimes 
happens, when he is very much at his eaſe, they fally out with 
bludgeons or hedge-ſtakes, making ule of ſuch forcible arguments, 
that he does not heſitate a moment, ro ſet up his ſtaff a little 
further off. Though, in general, the Gipſies are cunning enough, 


when 
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Chap. VI. when they have purloined, any thing, or done other mifchief, 
to make off in time, before the villagers begin ro ſuſpect 
them. (6) | 

For their winter huts they dig holes in the ground, ten or twelve 
feet deep, their roof is made of rafters laid acroſs, which are 
covered with ftraw and ſods: the ſtable, for the beaſt which carried 
the tent in ſummer, is a ſhed built at the entrance of the hollow, 
and cloſed up with dung and ſtraw. (7) This ſhed, with a little 
opening, riſing above the roof, to let out the ſmoak, are the only 
marks by which a traveller can diſtinguiſh. their dwellings. Both 
in ſummer and winter, they contrive to have their habitation in 

the neighbourhood of ſome village, or city. (8) Their favorite 
method of building is againſt” an hillock, the holes in the level 
ground being only uſed in caſes of neceſſity, when. there is no 
riſing ground near the ſpot they have pitched upon to paſs the 
winter at. An Hungarian writer-thus deſcribes their method of 
conſtructing the ſecond fort of huts. © They dig an hollow, 
about a fathom broad, far enough into the hillock to bring 
** their floor. on a level with the reſt of the plain, in order to 
form a firm upright wall, for the back of the building. Into 
the wall they fix a beam, about fix feet from, and parallel to the 
“floor, this beam reaches as far as the intended depth of the 
*< houſe, ſeldom exceeding ſeven or eight feet. One end being 
«© faſt in the wall, the other reſts on, and is fixed to, a pillar 
or poſt driven into the ground. When that is done, they lay 
boards, balks, or ſuch other wood as they can find, againſt it 

on each ſide, in form of a pointed roof, which viewed from a 

diſtance, exhibits a front in the ſhape of an equilateral triangle. 
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The operation is concluded by covering the whole building Chap. VI. 
with ſtraw, ſods, and earth, to ſecure its inhabitants, from 
e the rain, ſnow and cold. They always contrive, when they 
can, to place their edifice ſo as to front either the riſing or 

* mid day ſun; this being the fide where the opening is left, 

for- a door to go in and out at, which is cloſed at night, either 

with a coarſe woollen cloth, or a few boards.” (9) 

One may eaſily imagine, how diſmal and horrid, the inſide of ſuch 
Gipſey huts muſt be. Air and daylight excluded, full of damp, ſtink 
and filth, they have more the appearance of wild beaſts dens, than 
the habitations of intelligent beings. Rooms and ſeparate apart- » 
ments are not even thought of; all is one open ſpace, in the 

middle whereof is the fire, ſerving both-for the purpoſe of cooking, 
and warming them ; the father and mother lye half naked, the 
＋ children entirely fo, round it. Chairs, tables, beds or bedſteads, 
find no e <1 they fit, eat, ſleep, and do every thing on the 
bare ground, or at moſt, ſpread an old blanket, or in the Banat, 

a ſheep ſkin under them. When they have a fine day, the door 
is ſet open for the ſun to ſhine in, which they continue watching, 

ſo long as it is above the horizon; when the day cloſes, they ſhut 
their door, conſign themſelves over to reſt, and ſleep till the 

R its return. When the weather is cold, or the ſnow prevents 
their opening the door, they make up the fire, fit round it till 
they fall aſleep, without any more light than it affords. (10) 

The furniture and property of the Gipſies have been already 
deſcribed ; they conſiſt of an-earthen pot, an iron pan, a ſpoon, a 
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jug and a knife; when it ſo happens, that every thing is compleat, 
they ſometimes add a diſh: theſe ſerve for the whole family. 
| . | When 
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When the maſter of the houſe is a ſmith by trade, as will be 
mentioned by and bye, he has a pair of bellows to blow up his 
fire, a ſmall tone anvil, a pair of tongs, perhaps a couple of 
hammers, add to theſe a few old tatters, in which, as before 
mentioned, he drefles himſelf, his knapſack, ſome pieces of torn 
bed cloaths, his tent, with his antiquated jade, and you have a 
compleat catalogue of a nomadic Gipſey's eſtate. 
There is very little to be ſaid concerning the domeſtic employ- 
ment of the women, the care of their children is little, indeed 
hatdly any at all. They neither waſh, mend their cloaths, nor 
clean their utenſils, they feldom bake, the whole of their buſineſs 
then, is reduced to theſe few articles: dreſſing their food and 
eating it, ſmoaking tobacco, prating, and ſleeping. They con- 
tinue the whole winter in their hut, but at the firſt eroaking of © 
the frogs, they pull down their houſe and march off. (11) | 
Such is the condition of the Gipſies who wander about in 
Hungary, Turkey, and other countries, being no where, or rather 
every where, at home. The remainder of theſe people, who have 
reconciled themſelves to a ſettled way of life, are in much better 
circumſtances, and vaſtly more rational, than thoſe I have juſt - 
deſcribed. It might be reafonably expected, that thoſe Spaniſh. 
Gipfies, who are innkeepers, and entertain ſtrangers, ſhould be 
more civiliſed, but it alſo holds good, with regard to thoſe in 
Hungary and Tranſilvania, who have different ways of gaining 
a livelihood. Their habitations are conveniently divided into 
chambers, are likewiſe furniſhed with tables, benches, decent kitchen 
furniture, and other neceſſaries. The few who farm or breed cattle, 
haye a plough and other implements of huſbandry, the others in 


a certain 
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A certain degree what is wanted for carrying on their trade; though Chap. VI. 


even here you are not to expect ſuperfluity. Their habitations, 
cloaths, as well as every thing elſe belonging to them, indicate, 
that even theſe belong to the claſs of poor. They are very fond 
of gold and filver plate, particularly ſilver cups, which is a diſpo- 
ſition they have in common with the wandering Gipſies. They 
let flip no opportunity of acquiring ſomething of the kind, they 
will even ſtarve themſelves to procure them. Though they ſeem 
little anxious to heap up riches for their children, yet theſe fre- 
quently inherit a treaſure of this ſort, and are obliged in their turn 
to preſerve it as a ſacred inheritance. The ordinary travelling 
Gipſies, who are in poſſeſſion of ſuch a piece of plate, commonly 
'bury it under the hearth, of their dwelling, in order to prevent 
its being made away with. (12) This inclination to deprive ones 
ſelf of neceſſaries, that we may poſſeſs a ſuperfluity, as well as 
many other of their cuſtoms, is curious: yet appears to be ancient, 
and it was probably inherent in them when they were firſt ſeen by 
Europeans. (12) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Their occupations and trades. 


I come now to the means, the Gipſies make uſe of, to maintain 
themſelves. Here we ſhall diſcover the reaſon, why poverty and 
want are, fo generally, their lot: it is owing to their lazineſs, and 
being ſo fond of their eaſe. If you want to find people, who 
earn their bread by the ſweat of their brow, you muſt certainly 
E 2 not 
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not ſeek them among the Gipſey tribe. They abhor all kinds of 
work, which are either laborious or require application; and had 
rather ſuffer hunger and nakedneſs, than exert themſelves to 
procure food and raiment, on ſuch hard terms. They therefore 
either chuſe ſome trade, which is eaſily carried on, allowing them 
many idle hours, or addict themſelves to unlawful courſes, as any 
body may eaſily be convinced. 

Black and white ſmiths, are the moſt uſual trades among the 
Gipſies; in Spain very few follow any regular buſineſs, but among; 
theſe few, ſome are ſmiths; (1) on the contrary, in Hungary 
this trade is ſo common among them, that it is a proverb, ſo 
many Gipſies, ſo many ſmiths; (2) the ſame might be ſaid of thoſe 
in Tranſilvania, Wallachia, Moldavia, and all Turkey in Europe; 
at leaſt ſuch workers in fire are very numerous (3) in all thoſe 
countries. This occupation ſeems to have been a favorite one 
among them from the moſt diſtant periods, as appears not only 
by Bellonius's (4) account, but by an older record, of an Hun- 
garian king Uladiſlaus, in the year 1496, mentioned by the Abbe 
Pray, in his Annals, and Friedwaldſky, in his Mineralogy, 
wherein it is ordered, that every officer and ſubjeit, of whatever rank 
2 condition, do allow to Thomas Polgar, leader of twenty five tents of 
2vwandering Gipſies, free reſidence every where, and on no account to 
moleſt either him or his people; becauſe they had prepared muſket bullets, 
and other military flores, for the Biſhop Sigiſmund, at Fiinfkirchen. (5) 
Another inſtance occurred in the year 1565, when Muſtapha, 
Purkiſh regent of Boſnia, beſieged Crupa, the Turks having 
expended their powder and cannon balls, Gipſies were employed. 
to make balls, part of iron, the reſt of ſtone caſed with lead. (6) 

The. 
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The Gipſies of our time, do not like to undertake heavy work, Chap. VII: 


] do not find they go beyond a pair of light horſe-ſhoes : 
in general they confine themſelves to ſmall articles, ſuch as rings, 
Jews-harps, ſmall nails, mend old pots and kettles, make knives, 
ſeals, needles, and ſometimes work trifles in tin or braſs. (7) 
Their materials, tools, apparatus, all are bad, and of the moſt 
inferior kind. Their- common way is, to colle& ſmall pieces of 
ruſty iron, old nails, broken horſe ſhoes, and ſuch kind of rubbiſh, 
which they fuſe and ſhape to their purpoſe. (8) The anvil is a 
ſtone, the other implements are, a pair of hand bellows, a pair of 
pincers, a hammer, a viſe, and a file : (9) theſe are the materials, 
a nomadic Gipſey, carries with him, from place to- place. (10) 
Whenever he has a mind to work, he is at no loſs for fuel; on 
his arrival at a ſtation, where he means to remain a few days or 
weeks, he takes his beaſt, loads him with wood, builds a ſmall 
kiln, and manufactures his own coals. (11) In good weather, 
the work is carried on out of doors; when it is ſtormy, or the 
ſun too powerful, he retires under his tent. He does not ſtand, 
but fits down on the ground, croſs legged to his work; which 
poſition is rendered neceſſary, not only by cuſtom, but the quality 
of his tools. The wife ſits by to work the bellows, in which 
operation, ſhe is ſometimes reHeved by the elder children; (12) 
the little ones ſit naked as they were born, round the fire. They 
are generally praiſed, for their dexterity and quickneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding the wretched tools they have to operate (13) with. 
When any piece of work requires much time to finiſh, they are- 
apt to loſe their patience, and, in that caſe, become indifferent 
whether it be well executed or not. They never-think of labour, 
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Chap. VII. as long as they have got a dry cruſt, or any thing elſe to ſatisfy 
their hunger. (14) They frequently have orders for different 
articles, but if not, as ſoon as a few nails, or ſome other trifles 
are manufactured, man, woman, and children diſlodge, to carry their 
merchandiſe, from houſe to houſe, for ſale, in the neighbouring 
villages : their traffick is carried on ſometimes for ready money, 

ſometimes by barter for eatables or other neceſſaries. (15) 
Another branch of commerce much followed by the Gipſies is 
horſe dealing, (16) In thoſe parts of Hungary where the climate 
| | is ſo mild, that horſes may lie out all the year, the Gipſies avail 
| themſelves of this circumſtance to breed, as well as deal in horſes: 
by which they, ſomethimes, not only procure a competency, but 
| grow rich. (17) This laſt ſort are not very numerous, for the 
| | greateſt number of them only deal in blind worn out jades, which 
| they drive about to different markets, to ſell or barter. When 
not fortunate enough to find a chap for them, they lead them to 
| the collar maker, who values the hide, and takes him off their (18) 
| hands for a few groſchens. In order 'to avoid being reduced to 
| this neceſſity, they often practice the ſlyeſt tricks to conceal 'the | 
| animal's defects. In Spain therefore, Gitano and Gitaneria (Gipſey 
and Gipſeyiſm) are grown into common expreſſions, to imply a 
cheater in horſes (19) with the tricks he makes uſe of. In the 
year 1727, they became ſo notorious in Sweden, that it was taken 
into conſideration at the diet, and their total expulſion voted to be 
| a neceſſary (20) meaſure. The following trick is frequently played 
in Hungary, and the adjacent country, to make an, horſe appear briſk 
and active. The rider alights, at a ſmall diſtance from the place where 
he means to offer his horſe for ſale, and belabors the poor beaſt, 


till 
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till he has put rhe whole muſcular ſyſtem in motion with fright, Chap. VII. 
he then mounts again and proceeds. The poor beaſt, recollecting 
the blows he has received, jumps about, or ſets out full ſpeed, at 
the leaſt ſignal; the buyer, entirely ignorant of the preparatory 
diſcipline he has undergone, looks upon this as natural vivacity, 
and in hopes that good feeding with care, will render him ſtill 
more lively, ſtrikes a bargain; but the next day he has the morti- 
fication to diſcover, that he has bought a jade; on which all his 
care will be thrown away, as the beaſt has not a leg to ſtand (21) 
upon. In 8 and on the. Rhine, they have another device; 
they make an inciſion in ſome ſecret part of the ſkin, through 
which they blow the creature up, till he looks fleſhy and plump, >; 
they then apply a ſtrong ſticking plaiſter, to. prevent the air from 

coming out again. If what Wolfgang Franz aſſures us, be true, 


they ſometimes make uſe of another device with a live eel, to this 
blown up horſe, that he may not. only appear in good condition, 
but ſpirited and lively. (22) One would imagine, that on account 
of "theſe, and ſuch like pieces of roguery, nobody would ever 
venture to deal with a Gipſey for an horſe, was not the poſſibility 
of it proved by the fact itſelf. But we ſee inſtances of this infa- 
tuation in other tranſactions : it is well known that every Jew will 
cheat, whenever he has an opportunity, yet theſe people have lived 
by trade, ever fince their diſperſion from Babel. Then thefe 
frauds do not conſtantly happen, the Gipſies too always ſell their 
horſes cheap, and poor people cannot afford to pay dear for them, . 
which is the reaſon that the Gipſies can continue their traffick . 
in horſes. ; 
| 1 
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To the above two trades, commonly followed by the men, 
may be added, that ſome are carpenters or turners ; t he 
former make watering troughs and cheſts, the latter turn 
trenchers, diſhes, . make ſpoons and other houſehold furniture, 
which they hawk about. Others make fieves, or maintain them- 
ſelves by cobling ſhoes. Many of theſe, as well as the blackſmiths 
and whiteſmiths, find conſtant employment in the houſes of the 
better ſort of people, for whom they work the year round. They 
are not paid in money; but, beſides other advantages, find a 
certain. ſubſiſtence. Thoſe who are not thus provided for, do not 
wait at home, for .cuſtomers, but throw their implements in 
a ſack, over their ſhoulders, ſeeking buſineſs in the cities or 
villages: When any one calls, they throw down the bundle, 
and prepare the apparatus for work, before the door of their 
employer. (23) | 

The Gipſies have a fixed averſion to agriculture, and had rather 
ſuffer hunger or want, than follow the plough, to earn a decent 
livelyhood, from the grateful earth. (24) But as there is no 
general rule without an exception, ſo, beſides the ſlaves to the 
Bojars, in Moldavia and Wallachia, who are conſtrained to apply 
to it, (25) there are ſome in Hungary, who do it of their own 
accord. Since the year 1768, the Empreſs Thereſa, has com- 
manded, that the Hungarian and Tranſilvanian Gipſies ſhould be 
inſtructed in huſbandry, but theſe orders have been very little 
attended to. At this time there are ſo few of them farmers, in this 
country, that they are not worth mentioning, (26) though in 


Spain, (27) and other European countries, they are ſtill more 


ſcarce, 
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ſearce, as it would be difficult to find one who had ever made a Chap. VII. 
furrow in his life. 


It was formerly very common in Hungary, and in Tranſilvania, | 
almoſt univerſally the cuſtom, to employ the Gipſies for hangmen 
and executioners. They {till perform the buſineſs of flayers in 
Hungary, and of executioners in different parts of (28) Tranſil- 
vania. Their aſſiduity in torturing, their cruel invention in tor- 
menting, are deſcribed by Toppeltin to be ſo ſhocking, as plainly 
proves no people ſo well calculated for works of barbarity as the 
Gipſies. (29) Flaying is not their regular profeſſion in any place, * 
but merely a caſual occupation, which they follow, over and above 
their ſmiths or other work. Whenever a beaſt dies, near where 
they chance to be, it is a fortunate circumſtance, if there happens 
to be no ſkinner in the place; not becauſe they can make much 
of the ſkin, which they always leave with the owner for a trifling 
conſideration, but they are ſure- thereby to procure a plentiful 
proviſion of fleſh for the family. (30) 
Such are the mens employments. I ſhall now proceed to the 
women, and ſhew their particular methods of getting their bread. 
It was formerly, and ſtill is the cuſtom, among the wandering 
Gipſies, eſpecially in winter, that the man does not maintain the 
wife, but the wife the hiſhand. (31) Where this is not quite the 
caſe, as in ſummer, when the men have the before recited occupa- 


tions, or among thoſe, who have a regular ſettlement, yet the 

women always endeavour to contribute their ſhare towards the 

maintenance of the family : ſome deal in old cloaths, others fre- 

quent brothels, or let their perſons out, in ſome other way, for 

hire. This is common in Spain, (32) ſtill more ſo in Conſtan- 
YH F tinople, 
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tinople, (33) and all over Turkey: (34) probably becauſe, ity; 
other places, nobody likes to be connected with ſuch uncleanly- 
beings. There are others in Conſtantinople, who make and fel] - 
brooms, and this trade is followed by thoſe, chiefly, who are 
too old to get a livelihood by their debauchery. Dancing is 
another means they have of getting ſomething, they generally 
practice this when begging, particularly from men in the ſtreets, 
or calling in at houſes aſking charity. Their dances are the moſt 


diſguſting that can be conceived, always ending with fulſome 


grimaces, or-the moſt laſcivious attitudes and geſtures, uncovering - 
thoſe parts, which the rudeſt and moft uncultivated'people carefully 
conceal; nor is this indecency confined- to the married women 
only, but is rather more practiſed by young girls, travelling with 
their fathers, who are alſo muſicians, and for a trifling ackxnow- 
ledgement, exhibit their dexterity to any body, who is pleaſed - 
with theſe unſeemly dances. They are trained up to this impu- 
dence, from their earlieſt years, never ſuffering a paſſenger to paſs | 
their parents hut, without trying to get ſomething, by friſking - 
about naked before him. (35) 

I ſhall not ſay any thing concerning fortunetelling, with which 
they impoſe on people's credulity, in every diſtrict and corner 
of Europe; this being a thing univerſally known. Yet it is 
extraordinary, chat women, generally too not till they become old 
hags, ſhould be ſo ſharpſighted, as to diſcover, in every perſon's 
hand, the dark myſtery of futurity. A few inſtances there are of 
men being thus gifted, but they are ſo few, that they are only 
exceptions to a general rule. It is therefore owing to the Gipſey 
women alone, that faith in divination {till rengins, in the minds 


of . 
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-of millions of people. It is true, Europe is not originally beholden Chap. VIE. 


to the Gipſies for it, it being deep rooted in the ſtupidity of the 
middle age, (36) when they arrived and brought it with them allo. 
This ſcience was already brought to a greater degree of perfection 
than among them, rules were invented to tell lies from the 
inſpection of the hand, whereas theſe poor wretches were eſteemed 
mere bunglers. During the laſt, and beginning of this century 
they were looked upon as only a ſupernumerary party; as there 
were men of great learning, who not only read lectures in college, 
on the divine art of chiromancy, but wrote many books, vilifying 
the Gipſies, and endeavouring to ſpoil their market (37) by expoſing 
their ignorance. But theſe enlightened men are no more, their 
knowledge is depoſited in the dead archives of literature; and 
probably, if there were no Gipſies, with them would alſo have 
died the belief in chiromancy, in the fame manner as, in aſtrology, 
necromancy, oneirocritica, and the other offsprings of fancy. 
By theſe alone, will this deceit be kept alive, till every Gipſey is 
conſtrained to acknowledge ſome country, and to have ſome 
oſtenſible mode of gaining a livelihood. We can only pity the 
poor deluded wretches, who pay their groſchen or kreutzer, 
for a few unmeaning words; as if it were poſfible, for people to 
inſtruct us, concerning our future fortune in life, who are ignorant 
of their own; being unable to determine whether a day or two 
hence, they may ſtill be telling fortunes, or taken up by the magiſ- 

trates, and hanged for theft. | 
I muſt add to the chiromantic deception of the Gipſey women, 
that they alſo, but not excluſive of the men, cure bewitched cattle, 
diſcover thefts, and poſſeſs noſtruns of various kinds, to which 
F 2 they 
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Chap. VII. they aſcribe great virtues, Theſe noſtrums conſiſt prineipally of- 


roots, anè amulets made of unfermented dough, marked with 
ſtrange figures, and dried in the air. Grifelini ſays that, in the 
Banat of Temeſwar, they ſell certain ſmall ſtones, chiefly a kind 
of ſcoriæ, which they ſay poſſeſs the quality, to render the wearer 
fortunate in love, play, (38) and other things. Were that true, 
they are the neareſt, why deliver to another, what they have ſo 
much occaſion for themſelves? Why do they beg and ſteal; 
when, with the aſſiſtance of theſe ſtones, they might honorably 
acquire riches, and good fortune? Vet theſe ſtones are purchaſed 
not only in the Banat, but in Germany. People uſe their quack 
medicines, call. the Gipſey woman into the ſtable, to exorciſe their 
bewitched cattle, without ſuſpecting any trick, although the whole 
is founded on deceit. So the open-hearted farmer, in Suabia and 
Bavaria, has recourſe to the Gipſies on, many occaſions, making ute 
of them as doctors, for man and beaſt : and-,conſtantly in caſes of 
enchantment, flies to the Gipſey; this circumſtance happens 
ofteneſt among thoſe of the common people, who rail moſt againſt 
witches and witchcraft. Whenever a cow does not feed kindly, 
ſomething is immediately ſuſpected, and the Gipſey, woman is 
called, who is often fo ſucceſsful . as to remove the complaint. 
She goes into the, ſtable, orders the cow to be ſhewn to her, 
remains a few. minutes alone with it, after every one elſe is gone out: 
having finiſhed her operations, ſhe calls in the maſter, asquaints 
him with the beaſt's recovery, and behold it eats. heartily. How 
happens this? - Was it not a piece of enchantment, wherein the 
Gipſey really acted the magician > Certainly. not. The fraud is 
this, When the cattle are feeding abroad, che Gipſey woman 


takes A 


on 2, 


with a handful of fodder to follow her, than ſmears them, over 
the noſe and mouth, with ſome naſtineſs, ſhe has ready 1n the other 
hand. From that moment the creature loaths all kinds of food or 
drink, as every thing ſmells of- the naſtineſs. When ſhe is called 
in to apply a remedy, the whole {kill required, is to wipe off the 
ſtuff, ſhe had put on, a day or two before: by this means the 
true ſmell is reſtored, and the cow being hungry, it is no wonder 
ſhe ſhould fall to greedily. From this ſingle inſtance, a judgement 
may be formed of other caſes. | 

The common Gipſey occupations, wherein men, and women: 
take an equal ſhare, are, in Spain, keeping inns; (39) princi- 
pally muſic in Hungary and (40) Turkey ; and gold-waſhing in 
Tranſilvania, the Banat, Moldavia and Wallachia. They uſed,, 
formerly, to:be- concerned in (41) ſmuggling, and probably ſtill | 
are, although it is: not mentioned by any later writers. 

Both men and women Gipſies, attend at entertainments, with 
their muſic, and ſhew great proficiency in the art; beſides ſome 
wind inſtrument, they have generally a violin: many have attained 
to ſo great a perfection on that inſtrument, as to be employed in. 
the chapels of the nobility, and admired as great maſters. Barna 
Mihaly, was an Orpheus of this kind; in the country of Zips, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf, about the middle of the-preſent century, 
in the chapel of the Cardinal, Count Emerick von Cſchaky. The 
Cardinal, who was a judge of muſic himſelf, had ſo great a value 
for him, that he rendered his likeneſs immortal, (42) by one of 
the moſt capital painters. - Such inſtances are not wanting in the 
other ſex; it is well known that a Gipſey girl, was ſo famous, as, 

FT a fidler, 


takes advantage of the keeper's abſence to entice ſome of them, Chap. VII. 
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a fidler, at fourteen years of age, that the richeſt and moſt faſhion- 
able people in Hungary, uſed to ſend twenty or thirty miles, for 
her, to play at their balls. There are likewiſe many ſcrapers, to 
whom Zeiller's words are applicable, “ that their muſic has a 
« diſmal ſound.” (43) But theſe are generally ſuch as have 


learned of other ſcrapers, at their own expence. This kind travel 


about, with the dancers abovementioned, or play to the peaſants, 


who, not having much taſte, always make them welcome at their 


weddings, or dances. They ſcratch away on an old patched 


violin, or rumble on a broken baſs, neither caring about better 
inſtruments, nor minding to ſtop in tune, being what they are, 


more for want of application, than capacity. (44) Others practiſe 
vocal muſic, (45) and make their fortunes, particularly in Spain, 
by ſinging. (46) 

Goldwaſhing, in the rivers, 1s another occupation, by which 
many thouſand Gipfies, - of both fexes, procure a livelihood, in 
the Banat, Tranſilvania, Wallachia and Moldavia. As this is 
only a ſummer employment, they are under the neceſſity of finding 
ſome other method of maintaining themſelves, during the winter. 
It is not permitted for every one without exception, to be a gold- 
waſher : in Tranfilvania, ſuch only can do it, who have leave from 
the office of Mons; and theſe only enjoy the privilege under 
certain reſtrictions. (47) It is the ſame in Wallachia and Mol- 


davia, where none of the Bojar's ſlaves, thence called Bojareſk | 


(Bojar Gipſies) are allowed to meddle with goldwaſhing, that 


being a liberty granted, only to thoſe who, like other ſubjects, 


are immediately under the prince, thence called Domneſk (princely 
Giplies) which are alſo ſubdivided inte three claſſes; the firſt 
named 
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named Nudar; the ſecond Urſar; and the third Lajaſchen. The Chap. VII... 


Rudars alone have the licence abovementioned ; the two laſt are 
obliged to get their livelihood (48) in ſome other way. Each 
perſon is forced to pay a certain tribute to government. The 
goldwathers in Tranfilvania and the Banat, pay four guilders 
annually, which is diſcharged in gold duſt; the ſame ſum is due 
from every Gipſey, though many evade it. They contrive to 
keep out of the way, when the time for payment comes on, parti- 
cularly the Hungarian Gipſies. (49) The tribute in Wallachia 
and Moldavia, does not go into. the public treaſury, but belongs to 
the Princeſſes for pin money. In Cantemir's time, thoſe in Moldavia, 
produced yearly one thouſand fix hundred drams; (o) and the Conſort 
of the Wallachian Hoſpodar, Stephen Rakowitza, in the year 1764 
received from her Rudars, two hundred and forty in number, 
twelve hundred and fifty four drams, a ſum, according to General 
von Bauer and Sulzer, amounting to one thouſand and three drams, 
fine gold. What the Gipſies, in Wallachia and Moldavia, get 
over and above their head money, goes to the grand Armaſch, at 
two lion gilders the dram; this he afterwards ſells again, at a 
higher price, according to its real (51) value; as General von 
Bauer believes, for his own profit, not for that of the prince. . 
The goldwaſhers in the Banat and Tranſilvania, diſpoſe of theirs 
at the royal redemption. office, (52) in Zalatnya. The earnings 
of theſe people is various, according to time and place: during 
heavy rains and. floods are the moſt favorable ſeaſons ; befides that 
their profit is more or leſs, according to the quality of the river 
they waſh in; at the moſt profitable times, viz. at the floods, 
Griſelini (53) calculates. their daily gain to be about three gro- 
| (chens.. 
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Chop. VII. ſchens at the higheſt. If we underſtand) as we ought to o, that 


this is not earned by each perſon, but by a whole family, it will 
agree, pretty nearly, with Mr. Dembſcher (54) account: he ſays, 
In the year 1770, there were in the diſtricts of Uj-Palanka, 


Orſova, and Caranſebes, upwards of eighty goldwaſhers, all 


* of whom had families, and followed the buſineſs, with their 
« wives and children, yet this number of hands, delivered in only 
« fix or ſeven hundred ducats worth of gold.” Take half of the 
doubtful ſeventh hundred, deduct three hundred and twenty guilders 
head money, from the groſs ſum, divide *the remainder among 
eighty families, and each will reteive. yearly thirty two guilders, 
allot to each day, in the ſummer half year, its proportion, it will be 
very little more-or-leſs than three groſchens. As I mentioned above, 
the labor of two hundred and forty Rudars, produced, in the 
year 1764, twelve hundred fifty four drams; General von Bauer 
adds, this ſum was exactly the half of what was collected, over 
the whole country, in the ſame pear. (55) Now as theſe Gipſies 
were under the neceflity of parting with their twelve or thirteen 
hundred drams, which remained after the capitation tax was 
paid, to the grand Armaſch, at the rate of two lion guilders per 
dram ; they earned ſtill leſs than thoſe in the Banat : although the 
rivers in Wallachia contain ſufficient plenty of gold, ro make 
ten times that advantage, but their lazineſs prevents them. The 
Tranfilvanian rivers yield the moſt: there are annually, from 
eight to ten hundred weight of gold ſeparated from their ſand, - 


- which are brought to Zalatnya, (56) to be diſpoſed of. As this 


quantity is not produced by Gipfies only, but by the Wallachians 
alſo, and we have no account of the groſs number of goldwaſhers, 
154 how 
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How many of them are Gipſies, nor what proportion they have, of Chap. VII. 
theſe eight hundred weight; it is impoſſible to aſcertain the profits 
of the Tranſilvanian Gipſey goldwaſhers. That they are better 
off, than thoſe in the Banat and other places, is certain, from the 
circumſtance, of the rivers abounding more with gold, than 
elſewhere. | * 
I ſhall now give the proceſs of goldwaſhing, in the words 

of thoſe, who, as mineralogiſts, have ſuperintended the work. 

5 The account communicated by the Councellor von Kotzian, 
concerning the goldwaſhing in the Banat, (57) is as follows, 
* The operation conſiſts, in firſt providing a board of lime 
% wood, about one fathom long, and half a fathom broad, 
* being hollowed at the upper end, in the form of a difh, 
* from which are cut ten or twelve channels, in an oblique 
direction. This board is fixed up, fo as to form an angle of 
«« forty five degrees with the horizon; the ſand, containing the 


gold, being laid in the upper hollow, a quantity of water is 
then poured upon it, which carries the lighter parts over the 
« hoard; ſuch as as are more heavy they ſhove down by hand ; 
« what remains in the channels or furrows, is diſcharged into an 
* oblong tray, carried to the ſtraining trough, and the gold, 
* which remains, picked clean out. The whole of this work is 
performed in fo careleſs a manner, that much pure gold is loſt, 
it is moreover to be lamented, that the Gipſies get only the 
* gold, which is perfectly ſeparated from the ſand, but by no 
© means ay that ſticks to the ore, which they throw away, though 

« there is gold in it.” / 
| 0 | | As 
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As it ſeems to be evident, that this method is noe at all a 
provident one, conſequently that much gold muſt be waſted : we 
are the more ſurprized, when another author, in the following 
words, aſſures us of the contrary. (58) * As negligent and 
*© careleſs as the work of the Gipſies appears at firſt fight, juſt 
as effectual it turns out, when put to the teſt. Daily practice 
gives theſe people a degree of diſcernment, without which, 
another perſon would think they muſt loſe a great deal: I 
* convinced myſelf in the following manner. When they had 
* finiſhed their waſhing on the board, for which they commonly 
** uſed from fifteen to twenty troughs of coarſe ſtuff I divided 
the waſhed ſtuff into three parcels, the ten or fifteen uppermoſt 
*© furrows, always contained the moſt gold, the ſecond diviſion - 
not more than an eighth part as much, but the laſt fifteen to 
twenty furrows, ſcarcely three grains. I have alſo narrowly 
examined the refuſe, and very ſeldom found any traces of gold 
620-6. 

The art of goldwafhing is brought to much greater perfection in 
Tranfilvania. In the (59) deſcription of it in thoſe parts, it is ſaid, 
that all the rivers, brooks, and even the pools which the rain 
forms, in Tranſilvania, produce gold; among rheſe the Aranyoſch 
is the richeſt, inſomuch, that hiſtorians in thoſe countries, compare 


it to the Tagus and Pactolus. Befides the Wallachians, who live 


by the rivers, the goldwaſhers conſiſt chiefly of Gipſies. They 
know, with the greateſt exactneſs, where they can waſh to advan- 
tage. Their apparatus for this work, is a crooked board, four 
or five feet long, by two or three broad, generally provided with 
a wooden rim on each fide ; over this they {| * woollen cloths, 

| and 
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and ſhake the gold ſand mixed with water, upon it; the ſmall Chap. VII. 


grains remain ſticking to the cloth, they waſh theſe cloths in a 
veſſel of water, then ſeparate the gold by means of the trough. 
When they find larger particles of ſand, in their waſhing, they 
have deeper channels made in the middle of their crooked boards, 
which ſtop the ſmall pieces as they roll down: they examine 
theſe ſmall ſtones afterwards, and pick ſome out, which are fre- 
quently found to have ſolid gold fixed in them. 

Theſe are the cuſtomary tranſactions, and occupations of Gipſies, 
in the different countries, and ſtates of Europe. People muſt 
not imagine, that their ſmiths ſhops are continually reſounding 
with the hammer, or that thoſe of other profeſſions, are fo atten- 
tive to their callings, as to provide even a daily ſubſiſtence ; not 
to think of a comfortable maintenance. Their lazineſs, on the 
contrary, makes ſo many idle hours in the day, that their family 
is often reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs ; for which reaſon, begging 
or ſtealing, are by far more common methods, (60) than dili- 
gence and aſſiduous application to buſineſs, for quieting their 
hunger. If you except ſoldiers, who are kept in order by the 
diſcipline of the corporal, with ſome of the Tranſilvanian gold- 
waſhers, who apply to muſic, and living ſeparate from their own 
caſt, in conſtant habits of intercourſe with people of a better ſort, 
have thereby acquired more civilized manners, and learned the 
diſtinction, if not between right and wrong, at leaſt between ſocial 
honor (61) and diſgrace, the remainder are in the moſt unlimited 
ſenſe, arrant thieves. (62) They ſeem only to make a pretence of 
working, in order the better to carry on their thieving, as the 
articles which they prepare for ſale, in the cities and villages, 

(3 2 | furniſh 


. 


Chap. VII. furniſh an excellent blind, for ſneaking into houſes, to pry where 
there is any thing which they may appropriate to themſelves. 
This kind of artifice is particularly the province of the women, 
who have always been reckoned more (63) dextrous than the men, 
in the art of ſtealing. They commonly take children with them, 
which are tutored, to remain behind, in the outer part of the 


houſe, to purloin what they can, while the mother is negociating 
(64) in the chamber. It is generally the women's office, to make 
away with the boor's geeſe and fowls, when they are to be found in a 
convenient place. If the creature makes a noiſe when ſeized, it is 
killed and dreſſed for the conſumption of the family, but if, by 
chance, it ſhould have ſtrayed ſo far, from the village, that its 
crying cannot give any alarm, they keep it alive, to ſell at the 
next market town. Winter is the time when the women generally 
are moſt called upon to try their {kill in this way : during that 
ſeaſon, many of the men remain in their huts, ſending the women 
abroad to forage. They go about under the diſguiſe of beggars, 
in a very ſcientific manner, and commonly carry with them a 
couple of children, miſerably expofed to the cold and froſt ; one 
of theſe is led in the hand, the other tied in a cloth to the 
woman's back, in order to excite compaſſion, in well diſpoſed 
people. They allo tell fortunes, and impoſe on the credulous with 
amulets. Beſides all this, they ſeldom return to their huſbands (65) 
without ſome pilfered booty. Many writers confine the thefts of 
the Gipſies to ſmall matters, and will not allow that they are ever 
guilty of violence. (66) This is not only denied by the teſtimony 
(67) of others, but abſolutely contradicted by ſome recent in- 
{tances. It is true that, on account of their natural timidity, they 
do, 


* 
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do not like to commit a robbery, which appears to be attended Chap. VII. 


with great danger, nor often break open houſes by night, as other 
thieves do: they rather content themſelves with ſmall matters, 
than, as they think, deſtroy (68) themſelves at once by a great 
and dangerous action. Yet we have more than one (69) proof, 
that they make no ſcruple to murder a traveller, or plunder 
cities and villages. | | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


: 
On their marriages and education. 


'T ur is not, perhaps, any other people, among whom 
marriages are contracted with ſo little conſideration, or ſolemnized 
with ſo little ceremony, as among the Gipſies. As ſoon as a boy 
has attained the age of fourteen or fifteen years, he begins to per- 
ceive, that ſomething more than mere eating and drinking, is 
neceſſary to him. Having no fear of conſequences, nor being 
under any reſtraint from his parents, he forms a (1) connection, 
with the girl he moſt fancies, of twelve, or at moſt thirteen years 
old, without any ſcruple of conſcience, (2) whether ſhe be his 
neareſt relation, or an entire ſtranger. God's commandments are 
unknown to him, and human laws cannot have much influence 
over one who lives in a deſart, remote from the obſervation of 
any ruling power. The term of courtſhip is very ſhort, often 
only long enough for the parties to communicate their mutual 
inclination. They do not wait for any marriage ceremony, as 

| it. 
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it is a matter of no conſequence to them, whether it be performed 
afterwards, or not at all. Yet they do, not ſeem to be entirely 


indifferent about matrimony, not on account of conforming to any 
inſtitution, but a pride they have in imitating what is done by 
other people, leſt they thould appear to be inferior to them: 
As the very early age of the parties, or ſome other irregularity, 


might meet with objections from a regular clergyman, they fre- 


quently get one of their own people to act the prieſt, and tack the 
decent couple together. (3) A marriage being thus accompliſhed, 
the man provides a ſtone for an anvil, a pair of pincers, a file, 
and hammers away as a ſmith, or works at ſome other trade, he 
may have juſt learned from his father, then begins his perigrination. 
Should his wife commit a fault at any future time, he gives her 
half a dozen boxes on the ear, or very likely, for ſome trifling - 
cauſe, turns her off entirely. (4) Her conduct muſt, in general 
be very much regulated by his will, and ſhe is obliged to be:more 
attentive to him than to herſelf. It is always to be remembered, that 


a Gipſey never marries a perſon who is not of the true Gipſey (5) 


breed. When the woman lyes in, which happens frequently, theſe 
people being remarkably fruitful, (6) the child is brought forth, 
either in their miſerable hut, or, according to circumſtances, it 
may be in the open air, but always eaſily and fortunately, a woman 
of the ſame kind performs the office of midwife. True Gipſey 
like, for want of ſome I dig a hole in the ground, which 
is filled with cold water, and the new born child waſhed in it. 
This being done, it is wrapped up in ſome old rags, which 
the motherly foreſight has taken care to provide. Next comes 


the chriſtening, at which ceremony they prefer ſtrangers, for 
witneſſes, 


— 


. 


witneſſes, rather than their own caſt: but what kind of folks they Chap. VIII. 


are, may be collected from the mode of entertaining them. When 
the chriſtening is over, the father takes the ſponſers to an (7) ale- 
Houſe, or if none be near, to ſome other houſe, where he treats 
them with cakes and brandy. If he is a little above the loweſt 
ſtate of miſery, and has a mind to be generous, other things are 
provided ; but he does not join the company, being taken up with 
ſerving his gueſts. Thus the affair ends. The lying in woman, 
paſſes her ſhort time of confinement, ſeldom exceeding eight days, 
with her child, in the hut, or under a tent, in the ſmoak by the 
fire. Refreſhments are ſometimes ſent from the- godfathers and 
godmothers, yet they are often ſo uncivil, that they do not heſitate 
to quarrel with, or even to diſcharge them (8) from the truſt, 
if they think the preſent they make too ſmall, or they do not 
like the provifions ſent to them. When this happens, they 
have another chriſtening, in ſome other place, nay ſometimes even 
a third. (9) 

Some of the Gipſey women, as already mentioned, are accul- 
tomed to ſmear their children over with a particular kind of 
ointment, then lay them in the ſun, or before the fire, in order 
that the ſkin may be more compleatly parched, and their black 
beauty thereby increaſed. They do not uſe a cradle, nor even 
poſſeſs ſuch a piece of furniture; the child ſleeps, either in its 
mother's arms, or on the ground. When the lying in is over, the 
Gipſey woman goes to church, and immediately from thence, either 
to begging or ſtealing. While the child remains in her arms, ſhe 
perhaps imagines that people will be more merciful in their chaſ- 
tiſements, is more rapacious than at other times, and takes whatever - 


he 
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ſhe can lay her hands on. If ſhe cannot eſcape without a beat- 
ing, ſhe ſcreens herſelf by holding up the child to receive the 
blows, till ſhe has an opportunity of retiring imperceptibly, and 
running away. 

As the child gets a little ſtronger, and attains the age of rhree 
or four months, the mother ſeldom carries it any longer on the 
arm, but at her back, where it fits, winter and ſummer, in a 
ligen rag, with its head over the ſhoulder, of the perſon who 

arries it. If ſhe gets more children, in a courſe of time, which 

ſhe ſeldom fails to do, as this race of beings is fo prolifick, ſhe 
leads one or two by the hand, while ſuch as are older run by her 
ſide, and thus attended, ſhe ſtrolls through the villages and into 
houtes. Notwithſtanding their dark complexion, and bad nurſing, - 
writers are unanimous in their teſtimony, that theſe children 
are good looking, well ſhaped, lively, clever, and have fine (10) 
eyes. The mother plaits their black hair on the crown of the 
head, partly to keep it out of their face, and partly for ornament. 
This is all ſhe ever does towards dreſſing her child out, for in 
ſummer they wear no cloaths till ten years of age, and in winter 
they are forced to be content with a few old rags hung about 
them. 

As ſoon as the boy or girl can go about, it is taught to dance, 
which conſiſts in jumping about on one foot, and conſtantly ſtrik- 
ing themſelves behind with the other. As the children grow up, 
this dance is increaſed, with all ſorts of poſtures, by which they 
ſtrive to divert, and get ſomething from, every body, that 
paſſes their parent's habitation. What they are farther taught, 
eſpecially by their mothers, is the art of ſtealing, which they 

— often 


( 49 ) 
"often xpput in practice, as deſcribed above. 
are never thought of, nor do they learn any buſineſs, except 
perhaps blowing the fire, when the father forges, or to aſſiſt 
in goldwaſhing. | 
In the twelfth or thirteenth year, a boy acquires ſome knowledge 
of his father's trade, and then becomes emancipated from parental 
authority; as at this time he gets into his head, the idea of 
forming (11) his own ſeparate connexions. What is common 
to uncivilized people, holds good with the Gipſies, I mean 
unbounded love for their children; this is the ſource of the moſt 
unpardonable neglect. Gipſey children never feel the rod, they 
fly out into the moſt violent paſſions, at the ſame time hear nothing 
From their parents but flattery and (12) coaxing. In return, 
they act, as is commonly the conſequence of fuch education, 
with the greateſt (13) ingratitude. This exceſſive fondneſs for 
their children, is attended with one advantage, that when 
they are indebted to any body, which frequently happens, 
in Hungary and Tranſilvania; the creditor ſeizes a child, and by 
that means gets his demand ſatisfied; as the Gipſey immediately 
exerts every method to diſcharge the debt, and procure the releaſe 
of his (14) darling offspring. 
Such is the picture of Gipſey marriages, and education, to 
which there are but few exceptions; and thoſe only of a ſmall pro- 
portion of them who have fixed habitations. The character of 
people being formed by their education; how can it be wondered 
at, that Gipſies ſhould be, idlers, thieves, murderers, and incen- 
diaries. Is it probable, that man ſhould become diligent, who has 
been educated in lazinefs? Can it be expected they ſhould leave 
. FH | every 


Inſtruction or ſchool Chap. VIII. 


Chap, VIII, every one in poſſeſſion of their own property, when father - an 
mother have taught them to ſteal, from their earlieſt infancy ?. - 
Who. can. have a general idea of fair dealing, that knows not 
right from wrong, nor has ever learned the diſtinction between 
good and evil, virtue and vice? Puniſhments inflicted on others, 
for their crimes, have no effect upon one, who is not fufficiently 


* 


ES | attentive, to take warning by the examples of ſtrangers; and when 
bis own experience teaches him, that he is not to lay hands on the 
property of others, the milder puniſhments leave no laſting (15) 
impreſſion; the more ſevere ones, Which reach the life, cannot 
have the effect, it being impoſſible for a thief to grow better, after 
he has been hanged. So long therefore as their education conti- 
nues to be what it is, we cannot hope, that they ſhould. leave off. 
to be thieves and murderers. | 


CHAPTER IX 


On their ſickneſs, death, and burial. 


M UCH has been ſaid, above, concerning the conſtant good 
0 health of theſe people, . and it is fact, that they do enjoy it more 
uninterruptedly, and perfectly, than the moſt regular people, who 
pay the greateſt attention to themſelves. They get no cold nor; 
defluxions, from the inclemency of the air. They are not liable. 
to raſhes, even poiſon, or epidemical diſorders, have no effect on. 
them. Any prevailing ſickneſs penetrates ſooner into ten habita-, 
tions of civilized people, than it find its way under a Gipſey's; 
tent 
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tent, or into his hut. T hey are equally liable to the ſmall- pox Chap. IX. 
and meaſles, with other people, though with infinitely leſs danger 
of being carried off by them, and they are ſubject to a diſorder in 
the eyes, occaſioned by the continual ſmoak and ſteam in their 
huts, during the winter ſeaſon; in other reſpects, the Gipſies 
experience no inconveniences till the time comes, that nature 
demands her own back again, and entirely deſtroys the machine. 
Though this be not always at a great old age, it is generally at 
a pretty advanced one; it being very uncommon for a Gipſey to 
die, early in life, or in his childhood. Their love of life is 
beyond deſcription, yet they hardly ever take the advice of a 
phyſician, ot uſe medicines ; even in the moſt dangerous maladies. 
They generally leave every thing to nature or good fortune: if 
they do any thing, it is, to mix a little ſaffron in their ſoup, or 
bleed and ſcarify themſelves; having obſerved that their horſes 
uſe bleeding, as a remedy for diſorders. When the ſickneſs indi- 
cates. that he is likely to be very bad, and the univerſal enemy to 
life is really in earneſt, he breaks out into ſighs and lamentations, 
on account of his departure; till at laſt he gives up the ghoſt, in 
his -uſual place of reſidence, under a tres, or in his tent. 

As the preparations for death are, generally, regulated according 
to a perſon's notions of religion, ſo a Gipſey, who neither knows 
nor believes any thing, concerning the immortality of the ſoul, or 
of rewards and puniſhments, beyond this life, for the moſt part 
dies like a beaſt, who is ignorant of himſelf and his Creator, as 
well as utterly incapable of forming any opinion about an higher 
deſtination. 0-1 | 
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Chap. IX. The inſtant the perſon is deceaſed, begins the crying, lamenting, 
| and tearing the hair, of a woman for her huſband, or children for 

their parent. Parents, in particular, who have loſt their children, 

appear inconſolable. Little can be ſaid of their burials, only, 

that on this occaſion the cries and bewailings are redoubled, 

and become very violent. When the leader of an hord dies, 

things are conducted more quietly. His own people carry him, 
with great reſpect, to the grave, where each one appears earneſt 

and attentive ;. although, at the ſame time employed in a manner 

to EXCite laughter. 

This is. the manner of proceeding when a Gipſey dies a natural 
death. It often happens. that he loſes his life by violent means, 
not by his own hands, for ſelf murder or deſtroying their offspring, 
are equally unheard of among them. No Gipſey ever puts a 
period to his own exiſtence on account of vexation, anxiety or 
deſpair, he is much_too fond of it, beſides, that care or deſpair - 
are unknown to him. | | : 

Even in the greateſt diſtreſs, he is never troubled with low ſpirits; , 
ever merry and blythe, he dies not till. he cannot help it: this 
often happens on the gallows, attended with ſcenes, ridiculous as . 
the moſt ludicrous imagination could invent. One man requeſted, 
as a particular act of grace, that he might not be hanged with his 
face towards the high road, ſaying, many of his acquaintance 
< paſſed that May, and he ſhould be very much aſhamed, to be 
©© ſeen by them, hanging on a gallows.“ Another time the rela- 
tions of one who was leading to execution, perceiving by the 
diſcourſe and geſtures of the criminal, how unwillingly he advanced, 
not having the leaſt inclination. to be hanged; addreſſed themſelves 
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to the magiſtrateg and officers of juſtice, with the following wiſe Chap. IX. 


remonſtrance. Gentlemen, pray do not compel a+ man, to 
ea thing for which you ſee he has no deſire nor inclination.” 
Such laughable ſcenes happen, at almoſt every Gipſey execution, 
which are proofs of the inconſiderate way of thinking of theſe 


people. (1) 


CHAPTER X. 


Political regulations, peculiar to the Gipſies. 


Wir the Gipſies firſt arrived in Europe, they had different 
leaders and chiefs, to conduct the various tribes in which they 
came. This was neceſſary, in order to facilitate their progreſs, 
through different countries, and quarters of the globe; or in caſe 
it ſhould be requiſite, to unite. their force, and thereby make a 
more formidable reſiſtance, when oppoſed; likewiſe to carry any 
plan, they might have formed, more readily into execution. In con- 
ſequence of this, in the old books, we find mention made of 
Knights, Counts, Dukes and Kings. Not only KRANTZz (1) 
and MunsTER, (2) mention Counts and Knights, in general 
terms, among the Gipſies; other people give us the very names 
of theſe dignified. men; Cyvs1vs (3) cites a Duke Mrcnasr ; 
MuraTort a Duke ANDREAS; (4) and. AVENTINUS records 
a King ZinDEL®: (5) not to talk of inſcriptions on monuments, 
erected in different places, to the memories of Duke PaxveL, 
Count Jo#axN1s,. and a noble Knight PzTrvs, in the fifteenth - 
(6) century. But it does not require any comment, to ſhew, 

ho- 
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Chap, X. how improperly theſe appellations were applied. Although 'the 
Gipſey chiefs might be pleaſed with theſe titles, their dependents 
too might eſteem them people of rank; it was nothing but ridi- 
culous imitation of what they had ſeen and admired among civi- 

Hzed people. | 
Nevertheleſs, the cuſtom of having Chiefs and Heads over 
them prevails to this time, at leaſt in Hungary and Tranſilvania; 
probably it may alſo ſtill exiſt in Turkey and other countries, 
- where theſe people live together in great numbers. I only mention 
Hungary with Tranſilvania, becauſe I have poſitive teſtimony 

of it. 

Their Chiefs, or Waywodes, as they proudly call them, were 
formerly of two kinds in Hungary. Each petty tribe had its 
own leader; beſides which, they had four ſuperior Waywodes, of 
their own caſt, on both ſides the Danube and Teifle ; whoſe uſual 
reſidences were at RAAB, LEWENTZ, SZATHMAR, and KAscHAu: 
to theſe the ſmaller () Waywodes were accountable. There 
would be great reaſon to wonder, how any well regulated ſtate, could 
allow theſe people ſuch a diſtinct eſtabliſhment, in the heart of 
there country, did not the Hungarian writers aſſign a reaſon for 
it : viz. that in the commotions and troubles, occaſioned by the 
Turkiſh wars, in former centuries, they were more eaſily ſummoned, 
when occaſion required, (8) and rendered ufeful to the ſtate by 
means of their Waywodes. But the Gipfies in Hungary and 
Tranſilvania, were ſo circumſtanced, as not to be at liberty to chuſe 
any except the ſmall Waywodes of each tribe, from their own 
. people, but not the ſuperior Waywodes. Theſe ſuperintendants, 
to whom the Gipſies, in many diſtricts, were ſubject, have exiſted 
till 
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till lately; there is ſtill one in Tranſilvania, who has juriſdiction Chap. V., 


over the goldwaſhers, but they were appointed by the court, and 
always ſelected from the Hungarian (9) Nobility. It was by no 
means a deſpicable appointment, as each Gipſey was bound to pay 
him a guilder (10) annually, of which one half was demanded 
at Eaſter, the other half at (11) at Michaelmas. In- order to render 
the levying this tax more certain, the magiſtrates, in. all towns, 
cities and villages, were ordered to be aſſiſting to the collectors, 
where neceſſary; to protect them alſo, (12) from any. violence that 
might be offered by the Gipſies. Theſe ſuperior Waywodes are now 
no longer appointed, (13) except the ſingle one in Tranſilvania, 
who has authority over the goldwaſhers in thoſe parts. But, the 
Gipſies ſtill continue the cuſtom, among themſelves of dignifying 
certain perſons, whom they make heads. over them, and call by 
the exalted Scalvoman title, Waywade.. They take the opportu- 
nity, when, a great number of Gipſies are aſſembled in one place, 
to chuſe their Waywode, which is commonly. done in the open 
field. The elected perſon is lifted up three times, amidſt the 
loudeſt acclamations, and: confirmed. in his dignity. by preſents ; 
his wife undergoes the ſame ceremony. When this ſolemnity is 
performed, they ſeparate with great conceit, and imagine them- 
ſelves people of more conſequence, than Electors returning from 
the choice of an Emperor. Every one is capable of being elected, 
who is of a family, deſcended from a former Waywode : but thofe 
have generally the preference, who are beſt cloathed, not very 
poor, of a large ſtature, and about the middle age. Underſtanding 
or wiſe conduct have nothing to do in the. buſineſs. Therefore it 
is. eaſy to diſtinguiſh the Waywode from the multitude, by obſerving 
4 his 
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Chap. X. his ſize and cloathing. 'The particular diſtinguiſhing mark of 


dignity, is a large whip,” hanging over the ſhoulder. His outward 
deportment, his walk and air, alſo plainly ſhew his head to be 
ſtuffed with notions of (14) authority. 

I have not been able to diſcover, how far his {way over his 
ſubjects extends. A diſtinction muſt here be made, whether the ſtate 
gives him any power, and what he aſſumes or derives by cuſtom 
From his caſt. It were ridiculous to believe, that the ſtate ſhould, 

on any occaſion, appoint this ſort of illuſtrious perſonage a judge. 
In Tranſilvania, indeed, the magiſtrates do interfere, with regard 
to the fellow whom this or that hord have elected Chief, and 
impoſe an obligation on him; but it is only, that he fhall be 
careful, to prevent his nimble ſubjects from abſconding, when the 
time comes, for them to diſcharge their annual tribute at the 
Land Regent's chamber. He has no right to meddle with 
diſputes or quarrels, which the Gipſies have among themſelves, or 
with other people ; farther than to give notice of them, to the 
regular courts of the (15) diſtrict they happen to be in. In this 
point of view, it is perfectly true what Toppeltin, and others 
after him, aſſert, that they have little or no power over their 
own (16) people: but if we attend to their actions, the affair 
carries a very different appearance. Whenever a complaint is 
made, that any of their people have been guilty of theft, the 
Waywode nor only orders a general ſearch to be made, in every 
tent or hut, and returns the ſtolen goods to the owner, if they 
can be found, but puniſhes the thief, in preſence of the com- 
plainant, with his whip. Certainly it is not by any written contract, 
that he acquires his right over the People, for no ſuch thing exiſts 

| among 
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among them, but cuſtom gives him this judicial power. Moreover Chap. X. 


he does not puniſh the aggreſſor from any regard to juſtice, but 
rather to quiet the plaintiff, and at the ſame time to make his 
people more wary in their thefts, as well as more dextrous, iii 
concealing their prey. Theſe very materially concern him, ſince, 
by every diſcovery that is made, his income ſuffers; as the whole 
profit of his office ariſes from his ſhare of the articles that art 
ſtolen. Every time any one brings in a booty, he is obliged to 
give information, to the arch Gipſey, of his ſucceſsful enterpriſe, 
then render a juſt account, ef what and how much he has ſtolen; 
in order that the proper diviſion may be made. This is the 
ſituation where a Gipſey looks on himſelf bound to give a fair 
and true detail, though in every other inſtance he does not heſitate 
to perjure (17) himſelf. We may therefore judge how precarious 
the ſucceſs is likely to be, when a Waywode is applied to for the 
recovery of ſtolen goods. The Gipſies are cunning enough, to 
hide what they have pilfered, in ſuch a manner, that out of an 
hundred ſearches, the complainer hardly once accompliſhes his 
deſire. It does not at all forward the cauſe, that the Waywode 
knows who the thief is: his intereſt requires him to diſſemble. 
Thus, though he does not” ſteal himſelf, the Spaniſh proverb is a 
very true one: The Count and the Gipſey are (18) rogues 
« alike.” For which reaſon people have left off applying to fo 
ſuſpicious a judge. If a thief is catched in the fact, the owner 
takes his booty away, and gives him his proper reward, or elſe 
delivers him over to the civil power, for correction; Here enſues 
a truly laughable ſcene : As ſoon as the officer ſeizes on, and 
carries away the perſon, he is furrounded by a ſwarm of Gipſies, 
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who take unſpeakable pains, to procure the releaſe of the prifoner.- 
They endeavour. to cajole him with kind words, defire him to 
conſider this, that, and the other, or admoniſh him not to be ſo... 
uncivil. When it comes to the infliction of puniſhment, and the 
malefactor receives a good number of laſhes, well laid on, in the 
public market place; an univerſal lamentation commences among 
the vile crew; each ſtretches his throat, to cry over the agony, 
their dear aſſociate is conſtrained to ſuffer. This is oftener the 
fate of the women than of the men, as the maintenance of the 


family depends more upon them, they more frequently go out 5 


for plunder. (19). 


CSAFPFTER a. 
On the religion. of the Gipſies. 


TT iutss people did not bring any particular religion with 
them from their native country; by which, as the Jews, they could 
be diſtinguiſhed among other perſons; but regulate themſelves, in 
religious matters, according to the country where they live. Being 
very inconſtant in their choice of reſidence, they are likewiſe ſo in 
reſpect to religion. No Gipſey has an idea of ſubmiſſion to any 
fixed profeſſion of faith: (1) it is as eaſy for him to change his 
religion, at every new village, as for another perſon to ſhift his coat. 
They ſuffer themſelves to be baptiſed in Chriſtian countries; 
among Mahometans to be circumciſed. They are Greeks with 
Greeks, Catholics with Catholics, and again profeſs themſelves to 

be 
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be Proteſtants „whenever they happen (2) to reſide where that is Chap. XI. 


the prevailing religion. 

From this mutability, we conceive what kind of ideas 5 
have, and from thence we may deduce their general opinions of 
religion. As parents ſuffer their children to grow up, without 
either education or inſtruction, and were reared in the fame manner 
themſelves, fo neither the one nor the other have any knowledge 
of God or religion. Very few of them like to attend to any 
diſcourſe on the ſubject, they hear what is ſaid with indifference, 
_ hay rather with impatience and repugnance ; ; defpiſing all remon- 
" irance, believing nothing, they live on without the leaſt ſollici- 
tude, concerning what ſhall become of them after this life. An 
inſtance, quoted by Toppeltin, will fully illuſtrate this matter, 
One of the more civilized Gipſies in Tranſilvania, took the reſo- 
lution of ſending his ſon to ſchool : leave being obtained from the 
government, the lad was admitted, and was going on very wall, 
under his teachers hands. The child died, whereupon the rdations 
applied immediately to the magiſtrates, and the clergy, for permiſſion 
to give the young man Chriſtian burial, he being a ſtudent at the 
time of his death. On this occaſion the prieſt aſked whether they 
believed the deceaſed ſhould riſe again at the laſt day. © Strange 
c idea they anſwered, to believe, that a carcaſe, a lifeleſs corpſe, 
« ſhould be reanimated, and riſe again: in our opinion it would be no 
ec more likely to happen to him, than to the horſe we flayed a few days 
e ago.” (3) In this manner the greateſt part of theſe people think, 
with regard to religion; it naturally follows, that their conduct 
ſhould be conformable to ſuch opinions and conceptions. Every 


duty is neglected, no prayer ever paſſes their lips, as little are 
| „ they 
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Chap. XI. they,to be found in any aſſembly of public worſhip : from hence 
the Wallachians have a ſaying. ** The Gipſies church was built, 
* with bacon, and the dogs ate it.“ (4) The religious party, 
from which a Gipſey apoſtatiſes, as little loſes a brother believer; 
as the one into which he goes acquires one. He 1s neither Maho-. 
metan, nor Chriſtian; for the doctrines of Mahomet, and of Chriſt, 
| | are alike unknown or indifferent to him, producing na other effect, 
|| than, that in Turkey his child is-circumciſed, and. baptiſed in, 
Chriſtendom. Even this is not done from any motive of reverence, 5 
for the commands of religion, at leaſt the circumſtance, of a Gipſey's 
| | chuſing to have his child ſeveral times bapriſed, in order to get 
| more chriſtening money, ſtrongly indicates a very different, 
reaſon. (5). | 
This is the ſtate of the Gipſey religion, in every country where. 
they are found. It is true, that in this, as well as in other things,. 
there nay be exceptions, but they are very rare; (6) by much, 
the greateſt part of them are as above deſcribed. Wherefore the 
more (7) ancient, as well as the. more (8) modern writers, agree, 
in poſitively denying, that the Gipſies have any religion; and 
place them even below the Heathens. (9) This ſentence cannot 
poſſibly be contradicted ; ſince, ſo far from having any religion, 


they have an averſion to every thing which in the leaſt relates 
to it. | 


— 
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CHAPTER XII, 


Their language, ſciences, and arts. 


Bes1Des that every Gipſey underſtands and ſpeaks the 
language of the country where he lives; theſe people having 


been always famed, for their Knowledge of various ones, (1). 


acquired by their frequent removal from place to place; they 
have a general language of their own, in which they always con- 
verſe with each (2) other. Writers are of different opinions, 


concerning this, whether it be a factitious language, or really 


that of any country, and who are the people, from whom it 
originates. Some pronounce it a mere (3) jargon, others ſay it 
is (4) gibberiſh. We can by no means agree with the firſt, as 


the only ground for the aſſertion is barely, that they do not know fs 


any other language, correſpondent to that of the Gipſies. But 


they do not ſeem to have conſidered, how extravagant a ſurmiſe 
it is, to believe a whole language, an invention, that too of people 


rude, uncivilized and hundreds df miles diſtant from each other. 
This opinion is too extravagant to employ more time to contro- 
vert it. The Gipſey language cannot be admitted, for gibberiſty 
neither; unleſs by thoſe who know nothing of the former, or are 
totally ignorant of the latter, which is corrupt (5) German; 


whereas the former has neither German words, inflexions, nor the 


leaſt affinity in ſound. No German would comprehend a ſingle 
expreſſion, although he ſhould liſten, a whole day, to a Gipſey 


converſation. . 


22 
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Chap. XII. - converſation. (6) A third party allow, that the language of the 
original Gipſies was really vernacular, and that of ſome country, 
but aſſert, it to be ſo diſguiſed and falſified, partly with deſign of 
"the Gipfies themſelves, partly by adventitious events, through 
length of time, and the continual wandering of theſe people, 
that it is entirely new formed, and now uſed by the Gipſies (7) 
_— only. This opinion contains much truth, but carries the matter 
too far, in not allowing that any traces remain, to prove any 
particular one to be the Gipſies mother tongue. Perhaps the great 
Biiſching means the ſame thing, when he ſays, „the Gipſey 
language is a mixture of corrupt words from the Wallachian, 
* Sclavonian, Hungarian, and other (8) nations.” Among theſe, 
the beſt founded notion may be, that it is the dialect of ſome 
particular country, though no longer ſo pure as it is in the country 
- 1 from whence it (9) originated. This opinion meets the greateſt 
concurrence of the learned; and will, I hope, be fully proved, 
in another part of this book, where I ſhall diſcuſs the ſubject again, 
more fully, in order to corroboxate my other proofs of the origin 
of this people. Then it will be certified, in what country this is 
the native, mother tongue. This is a point, concerning which, 
moſt writers think differently. Sometimes the Gipſies are Hebrews, 
then Nubians, Egyptians, Phrygians, Vandals, Sclavonians, or, 
as opinions vary, perhaps ſomething elſe. 

It appears extraordinary, that the language of 'a people, who 
have lived centuries among us, and has been matter of enquiry, 
almoſt ever ſince, ſhould ſtill remain an affair of ſo much uncer- 
tainty. Gipſies are to be found every where, and might be very 
.ealily examined, as cloſely and often, as any body pleaſed, about 

their 


* 
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cheir language, It would have been no great trouble, to have 


made fo much acquaintance, as to bring them to converſe, with 
variety of people, and by means of compariſon, have attained 


ſome degree of certainty. This ſounds plauſible, but on a cloſer: : 


examination, the caſe is very different. FirsT it: is not. ſo eaſy, 

as people may imagine, to gain much information from the 
Gipſies, concerning their language. They are ſuſpicious, ap- 
prehending it might be dangerous to- themſelves, were they to 


explain it: which makes it not ſo practicable to come to the know 
ledge of what you want. To this muſt be added, that great levity 


prevents their ever being attentive to the queſtions put to them. 


A writer, who had frequent experience of it, expreſſes himſelf 
to the following effect. Suppoſe any perſon had an inclination 


to learn the Gipſey language, it would be a very difficult matter 


to accompliſn his purpoſe, The intercourſe, with theſe people, 


c 


A 


is almoſt inſufferable, and very few of them have ſenſe enough 
„ to teach any thing, or to give a proper anſwer to a queſtion. 
« If you-aſk about a ſingle word, they chatter a great many, 
which nobody (10) can make ſenſe of; others have equally 
failed of ſucceſs, not being able, with all the pains they could 
take, to get from them the pater noſter- (11) in their own 
© language.” SEconDLY, ſuppoſe the language of the Gipſies 
had been perfectly underſtood, ſoon after their arrival in Europe, 
that would not have prevented the variety of opinions, among the 
learned. It would ſtill have been neceſſary, in order to come at 
the truth, to have reviſed the original languages, of all the 


* 


inhabitants both in and out of Europe, or at leaſt a general ſketch 
of them. By ſuch a review, the Gipſies mother tongue might 
33 eaſily 
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Chap. XII. tafily have been diſcovered, But many there are, as Buttner, 
Schlozer, Gibelin and Bachmeiſter, who have taken great pains, 


in the minute inveſtigation of the languages, as well as' manners 

of different people, and count, thoſe they have learned, by dozens. 

. How was it, indeed, poſſible, for the learned of former centuries, 
to be competent to the enquiry, as they had not the aids, which 
8555 now ſo copiouſly occur to the hiſtorical etymologiſt. Many 
f dialects have been diſcovered, and our knowledge of others greatly 
increaſed, within theſe fifty years. During that term, the treaſures 

of the fartheſt north have been opened, and the moſt eaſtern 

idioms become more familiar 'to us: we -even know how the 

Otaheitian expreſſes himſelf. All this did not exiſt before; the 

knowledge, in this ſcience, was much more confined, than now; 

nor was it in the nature of things, for the moſt learned man, ſo 

circumſtanced, to point out the country in which the Gipſey 

language was ſpoken. 

The Gipſies have no writing, peculiar to them, in which to 
expreſs their language. (12) Writing or reading are, in general, 
very uncommon accompliſhments with any of them, nor muſt they 
be at all expected among the wandering ſort. Sciences, and the 
refined arts, are not even to be thought of, amongſt people, whoſe 
manner of living and education are ſo rough. Twiſs does, indeed, 

mention, that the Spaniſh Gipfies have ſome knowledge of medi- 
| | cine and ſurgery ; but woe betide the perſon who confides in their 
ſkill. It is abſurd to believe, that they have any ſecret for extin- 
guiſhing fire : ſuperſtition formerly gave the Jews credit for this 
art, in proceſs of time, the Gipſies alſo, were (14) gifted with it. 
| Muſic is the only ſcience in which the Gipſies participate, in any 

: conſiderable 
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conſiderable degree; they compoſe likewiſe, but it is after the Chap. XII. 


manner of the Eaſtern people, extempore. In Wallachia, no other 
people poſſeſs this talent, and, like the Italian improviſatori, they 
always accompany their verſes with ſinging and muſic. The quality 

of the poetry of theſe ready compoſers, may be known, by the cir- 
cumſtance, of the rhyme being the part moſt conſidered; in order 
to accompliſh this, they are frequently guilty of the moſt / 
glaring ſoleciſms in grammar, beſides, the common train of their 
ideas is of the moſt obſcene kind, theſe too they expreſs in the 
groſs ſtile of rude unpoliſhed people. It is not neceſſary, therefore, 
to be a great maſter, a Wieland, to hold their art in the greateſt 
contempt. (15) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Character and capacities of the Gipfies; whether they are an 
advantage or detriment 10 @ ſlate. 


I MAGINE people of a childiſh. way of thinking; their minds 
filled with raw, undigeſted conceptions ; guided more by ſenſe 
than reaſon; uſing underſtanding and reflection ſo far only as 
they promote the gratification of any particular appetite; and you 
have a perfect ſketch of the Gipfies character. ö 
They are lively, uncommonly loquacious and chattering ; fickle 
in the extreme, conſequently inconſtant in their purſuits, faithleſs 
to every body, even their (1) own caſt; void of the leaſt emotion 
of gratitude, frequently rewarding benefits with the moſt inſidious 
Ma K. | malice... 
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Chap. XIII. malice. (2) Fear makes them laviſhly (3) compliant when under 


ſubjection, but having nothing to apprehend, like other timorous 
people, they are cruel. (4) Deſire of revenge often cauſes them 
to take the moſt deſperate (5) reſolutions. To ſuch 'a degree of 
violence 1s their fury ſometimes excited that a mother has been 
known, in the exceſs of paſſion, to take her ſmall infant by the 
feet, and therewith ſtrike the object (6) of her anger, when no 
other inſtrument has readily preſented itſelf. | They are fo addicted 
to drinking, as to ſacrifice what is moſt neceſſary to them, that 
they may feaſt their palate with ſpirits. (7) They have too, what 
one would little expect, an enormous ſhare of (8) vanity, which 
ſhews itſelf in their fondneſs for fine cloaths, and their gait and 
deportment when drefled in them. One might imagine, that this 
pride would have the good effect, to render a Gipſey cautious, _ 
not to be guilty of ſuch crimes as ſubject him to public ſhame ; 
but here comes in the levity of character, for he never looks to 
the right nor to the left in his tranſactions. In an hours time he 
forgets that he is juſt untied from the whipping (9) poſt. But 
their pride is grounded on mere triviality, as appears plainly from 
their making it a point of honor, to abuſe their companions, and 
put on a terrible appearance „in the public market, where they 
are ſure to have many ſpectators, they cry out, make a violent 
noiſe, challenge their adverſary to fight, but very ſeldom any 
thing comes (10) of it. Thus the Gipſey ſeeks honor, of which, 
his ideas coincide very little with thoſe of other people, ſometimes 
deviate entirely from propriety; Therefore, I ſhall not be guilty 
of any contradiction, in now afferting, what every one, who has 
made obſervations on theſe people agrees in, viz. that honor or 
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ſhame are indifferent to them. This decifion holds good, if we Chap. XIII. 


compare Gipſey notions with our o.]; trying their dealings and 
conduct by this ſtandard, they will often ad ridiculus, fre- 
quently even infamous. 

Nothing can exceed the unreſtrained depravity of manners, 
exiſting among theſe people, I allude particularly to the other ſex. 
Unchecked by any idea of ſhame, they give way to. every deſire. 
The mother endeavors, by the moſt ſcandalous arts, to train her 
daughter for an offering to ſenſuality, and this is ſcarce grown up, 
before ſhe becomes the ſeducer of others. Let the dance, formerly 
mentioned, be called to mind, it will then be unneceſſary to adduce 
freſh examples, which my regard for decency oblige me to omit... 

Their indolence has been quoted before. Lazineſs is ſo pre- 
valent among them, that were they to ſubſiſt by their own labor 
only, they would hardly have bread for two of the ſeven days, 
in the week. This indolence increaſes their propenſity to ſtealing 
and cheating, the common attendants on idleneſs. They ſeek 
and avail themſelves of every opportunity, to ſatisfy. their lawleſs 
deſires. This has not grown upon the latter Gipſies, by degrees, 
in oppoſition to the practice of thoſe who firſt arrived. Thomaſius 
does indeed endeavour to propagate (11) ſuch a notion, quoting 
Stumpf for his authority; who talks of Chriſtian diſcipline and. 
order among the original Gipſies, he aſſures us too that they 
paid (12) ready money for all they wanted; but this teſtimony 
does not deſerve attention: the Gipſies in Stumpf's time, were 
the ſame as they are at this (13) day, nor are differently deſcribed 
by any of the old writers. (14) 
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| Chap, XIII. This is a tolerable lift of evil-and ruinous properties in the 
1 Gipſies character, which applies not only to a few individuals, 
but to by far the greateſt number of theſe people. I ſcarce know 
how to name any virtue, that could exiſt in a foul fo replete with 
vices. What at firſt fight appears leaſt cenfurable, or perhaps even 
amiable in them is, their conſtant content in their fituatton. 
They have no care about futurity, they are unacquainted either 
with anxiety or ſolicitude, and go through every day lively 
and fatisfied. But this, in itſelf, commendable refignation, is as 
little to be accounted virtue, among the Gipfies as among the 
Iroquois, and proceeds from the exceſſive levity of their dil- 
poſitions. 

Let us now take a glance at the natural qualities, and capacities 
of the Gipſies. Here they will appear in a favorable point of view. 
It does not require much obſervation to be convinced of it. 
Take them at whatever employment you will, there always appear 
ſparks of genius. It is well known, and no writer omits to remark, 
with what artful curious devices they know how to perpetrate 
any cheat or robbery ; but this is not the only particular, wherein 
they ſhew brains and capacity. The following words, of an Hun- 
garian author „who was a nice obſerver of theſe people, contain 
many other inſtances of them. | 

* Thefe people,” he ſays, © have a fertile imagination, in 
<< their way, are quick and ready at expedients, ſo that in many 
** ſerious dubious caſes, they ſoon recolle& how to act in order 
to extricate themſelves. One cannot, indeed, help wondering, 
<6 when one attends to and conſiders, the ſkill they exert in 
preparing and bringing their works to (15) perfection, which 
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is more neceſſary, from the ſcarcity and want of proper tools Chap. XIII. 
and apparatus. They are very acute and cunning, in cheating 
or thieving; and when called to account, for any fraud or 
c robbery, fruitful and perſuaſive in their inventions to defend 
< themſelves. ” | 
At Debrezin, as well as at other ſchooks in Hungary and Tran- 
filvania, there have been ſeveral lads admitted for inſtruction, 
they have at this time a Gipſey boy in the Evangelical ſchool at 
Cleverneſs is obſervable in all, and no deſpicable talents for (16) 
ſtudy. If another proof ſhould be wanting, let us advert to their 
{kill in muſic. That no Gipſey has ever ſignalized himſelf in any 
branch of ſcience ; notwithſtanding, according to the foregoing 
accounts, many of them have and ſtill do. partake of the 
inſtruction to be diſpenſed at public ſchools, is no contradiction 
to the point in queſtion. Their volatile diſpoſition and un- 
ſteadineſs do not allow them to compleat any thing, which 
requires perſeverance or application. Frequently the bud dies 
before it blows, or if they proceed fo far that young fruit appears, 
it commonly falls off and rots, before it comes to maturity. In 
the midſt of his career of learning, the recollection of his origin 
ſeizes him, a defire ariſes to return to, what he thinks, a more 
happy manner of life, this increaſes, he gives up all at once, turns e 
back again, and configns over his knowledge to (17) oblivion. 
Such is the caufe, why the Gipſey race has never produced a 
learned man, nor ever will as long as they retain theſe principles. 
Nobody will be able eaftly to prove, that the Gipfies are 
; | deficient in capacity, nor that they have not throughout a wicked 
depraved turn of mind. The former might render them very 
| profitable 
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profitable ſubjects to the ſtare, but the latter makes them the moſt 
uſeleſs pernicious beings. They gre not fit for agriculture, noo 
any other art which requires induſtry; on the contrary, they are 
burthenſome from their begging, they do miſchief by their various 
impoſitions, beſides, being thieves and robbers, they deſtroy. the 
ſecurity of a ſtate. The goldwaſhers, in Tranfilyania and. the 
Banat, are the only conſiderable exceptions; theſe Gipſies are 
eſteemed the beſt of the caſt, they have no intercourſe with thoſe, 
of their own nation, nor do they like to be called Gipſies, but 
Braſchen, and in the Hungarian language Aranyaſz (gold collectors). 
Their employment is not profitable, wherefore they are generally. 
poor and neceſſitous, yet ſeldom beg, it is ſtill more rare for them 
to ſteal. Content with their ſcanty ſubſiſtance, they ſift gold ſand. 
in ſummer, in winter they make rays and throughs, which they 
ſell in an honeſt (18) way: Theſe properties render them, not 
only harmleſs, but uſeful to government; as they annually 
produce large ſums, which, but for them, would remain 1n the 


earth, What pity it is, that ſo ſmall a part ſhould be well 


inclined, in proportion to the. multitude, in Tranfilvania and 
elſewhere, who live in the manner above deſcribed. There remains 
perhaps one more line, in which a ſtate might reap advantage from 
the Gipſies, viz. enliſting them for ſoldiers. They ſeem to doubt 
of this in Spain, as no Gipſey there, even were he ſo inclined, 
can become (19) a ſoldier. In other countries people think 
differently. For example in the two Hungarian regiments, the 
Eſterhaſiſh (now Oroſaiſh) and the Julaiſh, nearly every eighth 
man is a Gipſey. In order to prevent either them, or any other 
perſon from remembring their deſcent, it is ordered by government, 


that 
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chat as ſoon as any of them join the regiment, he is no longer to Chap. XIII. 


be called a Gipſey. Here he is placed, promiſcuouſly with other 
men, and by ſuch a wiſe regulation, may be ſyſtematically rendered 
uſeful. But whether he would be adequate to a ſoldier's ſtation, 
unmixed with ſtrangers, in the company of his equals only, is 
very dubious. His healthy robuſt body, active on every occaſion, 
at the ſame time ſo inured to hardſhip, that he can defy hunger, 
thirſt, heat, cold, and other inconveniencies, make him uncom- 
monly qualified. for a military life: on the other hand, his 
remaining properties ſeem to be incompatible with his profeſſion, 
and contain but few of the requiſites for a ſerviceable ſoldier. 
How could a regiment, compoſed of people, without heart or 
courage, who would be overcome with fear and diſmay, on the 
lealt appearance of danger, would give up every thing, and only 
think of ſaving themſeves by flight, ever perform any great 
ation? Or how could one expect from their levity, and un- 
{peakable want of foreſight, that they ſhould avail themſelves, ro 
the utmoſt of any advantage with proper precaution and judgement. 
The following incident, taken from the Hungarian annals, may 
ſerve as proof, whether this ſuſpicion be well founded or no. 
In the year 1557, during the troubles in ZayoLy, the caſtle 
of Nagy Ida, in the county of Abauywar, was in danger of being 
beſieged and taken, by the Imperial troops. Francis von Perenyi, 
who had the command, being ſhort of men, was obliged to have 
recourſe to the Gipſies, of whom he collected a thouſand, theſe he 
furniſhed with proper means of defence, and ſtationed them in the 
outworks, keeping his own ſmall compliment of men to. garriſon 
the citadel, The Gipſies imagined, chat nobody could anoy them 
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behind their entrenchments, therefore went courageouſly to their 
poſts. Every thing was in order when the enemy arrived, and the 
ſtorm commenced. The Blacks, behind their fortifications, ſup- 
ported the attack with ſo much more reſolution than was expected, 
returning the enemy's fire with ſuch alacrity, that they ſuſpected” 
nothing leſs than a ſwarm of Gipfies to be the defendants, and 
were actually retreating. They had ny quitted their ground, 
when theſe conquerors, elated with joy on their victory, crept 
out of their holes, crying after them, “ go and be hanged, 
you raſcals, thank God we had no more powder and ſhot, 
or we would have played the very Devil with you, nor have 
*© ſuffered a ſoul to eſcape.” * Ha! ha!” replied the retiring 
beſiegers, as they turned about, and, to their great aſtoniſhment, 
inſtead of regular troops, diſcovered a motley Gipſey tribe, 
Are you the heroes? is it fo with you?“ immediately 
wheeling about to the left, ſword in hand, they drove the black 
crew back to their works, forced their way after, and in a- few 
minutes totally ſubdued them (20). Thus the affair ended. In 
this manner Gipſies would frequently trifle away, by heedleſſneſs, 
what they might have gained by good: fortune and alacrity, if they 
were permitted to act in feparate-corps. | 

There are many inſtances, in the annals of former centuries, 
where Gipſies have been employed in military expeditions; but 
ſeldom, or rather never that they were thought of as ſoldiers. 
At Crupa, in 1565, they prepared cannon balls for the (21) 


Turks; ſtill earlier, in 1496, they ſerved Sigiſmund, Biſhop of 


Fünf kirchen for the ſame purpoſe. (22) In the thirty years war, 
the Swedes likewiſe had a body of Gipſies in their (23) army. 
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And when Hamburg was beſieged by.the Danes, in 1686, therg Chap. XIII. 


were three companies of them againſt it. Their deſtination was 
not ſo much to ſtand to their arms, as to perform other (24) 
ſervices; they were chiefly employed in flying parties, to burn, 
plunder, or lay waſte the (25) enemies country. As theſe are the 
operations moſt ſuitable to their genius, they are now, by tho 
Turks deſtined to ſuch purpoſes, and incorporated with the Sains, 
Serdenjeſti, and Nephers. (26) 

Theſe are the-uſes which have hitherto been made of the Gipſies 
in war; from whence we experience the poſſibility of their being 
rendered ſerviceable, although the ſtrict watch, neceſſary to be 
kept over them, on account of their propenſity to be guilty of 
exceſſes and irregularities, would be troubleſome. 

But in order to bring the advantages, and diſadvantages, attend- 
ing them, to a fair diſcuſſion, it muſt not be forgotten, that, at 
the very time one part of theſe people might be moſt beneficial, 
VIZ. in time of war; another part have it in their power to do 
more miſchief; by reaſon of the diſorder which then prevails, 
when the relaxed attention of the magiſtrates, makes them more 
daring in their robberies. Befides, what is the worſt of all, they 
are very convenient for the. enemy to uſe as machines for their 
_ treachery. What they were accuſtomed to practice very commonly, 
at leaſt formerly, they {till continue to carry on, whenever they 
they have an opportunity, as their diſpoſition is what it ever was. 
They have been generally decried, in early times, as traitors 
(27) and ſpies: perhaps this accuſation may be extended too far, 
but it is not totally without foundation. A Gipſey poſſeſſes all 
the properties required to render him a fit agent to be. employed 
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Chap, XIIL in traiterous undertakings. He is eaſily won over, becauſe he is 

neceſſitous, alſo his miſconceived ambition and pride, perſuad«- 

him that he becomes a perſon of conſequence; he does not reflect 

on danger, becauſe he is too inconſiderate, and works his way 

| under difficult circumſtences, as he is artful to the greateſt 
1 | degree. | 


This accuſation may be proved, by more than one example. 
Count ERERHARD of Wirtemberg, made a pilgrimage into Paleſ- 
tine in the year 1468, with a train-of forty people; and, as 
 Crvs1vs (28) ſays, fell into the hands of the Sultan of Egypt, 
through the treachery of the Gipſies. Further, during the troubles 
excited by Joun ZATOLYA, in Hungary, in the ſixteenth century, 
3 ſundry ſpics and delegated incendaries were taken, which proved 
to be Gipſies. (29) In 1602 Count BASTA, the Imperial 
General, who beſieged the city of Biſtritz, in Tranſilvania, when 
he wanted to circulate a letter among the beſieged, effected it by 
means of a Gipſey. (30) 

Sometimes they were dangerous to 'a country, by harbouring 
other ſpies, who, under the diſguiſe of Gipſies, made excurſions, 
ſurveying cities and countries, without being noticed. An example 
of this kind is -recited, in the adventures of a certain French 
engineer, PETER DuRo1is, which is a circumſtance, in the 
records of Louis XIV. perhaps as much unknown as it is re- 
markable. Ir relates, that 'at Padock (Patak) in Upper Hungary, 
a great fire happened, through the careleflneſs of the Gipſies; 
by which not only the little city adjoining the fort was burnt, 
but the beautiful Bruderhoff was alſo reduced to aſhes : for which 
Seven Gipſies were ſeized ; among them a French engineer, PETER 


DuRols, 
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Donots, was taken into cuſtody. This perſon had” travelled Chap. XIII. 


about with them nine years; he had ſketches (31) of all the great 
fortifications, in the whole Roman Empire, and the Imperial 
hereditary dominions, in the moſt conciſe manner, with remarks 
where each place was leaſt defenſible. This affair has ſtill another 
voucher, who ſays, in the month of June, of the year 1676, the 
Gipſies fired this little city (Patak) together with the church. 
Among theſe Gipſies was found a French engineer, named PETER 
Donols, who had been nine years with them, and received 
conſiderable remittances from France: He was taken by the 
Imperialiſts, and there were found upon him, (32) plans of almoſt. 
all the cities of Upper Hungary, and the German Empire. 

Thus theſe people cauſe much damage. and miſchief, with 
little or no profit, take them in whatever point” of view you 
wall. 


CAAPTER Mv. 
Concerning, their being tolerated by a fate. 


F ROM the uncommonly bad and pernicious qualities of the 
Gipſies, the queſtion ariſes, what a government can do with them. 
It is already a long time, fince people have. ſeriouſly taken into 
conſideration, the evil they occaſion, and how means my be deviſed . 
to ſecure themſelves againſt it. As baniſhment was very much in 
vogue formerly, nothing could be more natural, than that. 
it ſhould likewiſe be exerciſed againſt the Gipſies. Not only the 
| La. clergy 
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Chap. XIV. clergy (1) and politicians, (2) inveighed ſtrongly, againſt the 
toleration of theſe people, but their exile was actually reſolved 
upon, in moſt of the countries of Europe. 
About the end of the fifteenth century Spain made the 
beginning. King FERDINAND, who efteemed it a good work 
to (3) expatriate uſeful and profitable ſubjects, could much leſs 
be guilty of any impropriety, in laying hands on the miſchievous 
progeny of the Gipſies. The edict for their extermination came 
out (4) in the year 1492. Inſtead of paſſing the boundaries, 
they ſlunk into hiding places, and ſhortly after appeared every 
where, in as great numbers as before. The Emperor CHARLES V. 
perſecuted them afreſh, as did PRHILIP II. alſo. (5) But ſince 
that time they have neſtled in again, and been left to them- 
ſelves till very lately, when, under the preſent King, they were 
threatened with another ſtorm; but it blew over, without taking 
effect. (6) | 
In FRANCE, FRaxncis I. paſſed an edit for their expulſion; 
(7) and at the aſſembly of the States of ORLEANSs, in 1561, 
all governors of cities, received orders to drive them away, (8) 
with fire and ſword. Nevertheleſs, in proceſs of rime, they had : 
collected again, and increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in 1612, a 
new order eame out for their extermination. (9) 
In ITALY, their fituation has been equally precarious. In the 
year 1572, they were compelled to retire from the territories of 
MiLAN (10) and Parma, and ſomething earlier they were 
chaſed beyond the VENETIAN (11) juriſdiction. 
 ExcLaxv' firſt endeavored to diſburthen itſelf of them, in the 
year 1531, under Hexry VIII. but as the act, paſſed, for 
that 
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ELIZABETH. 

They were not allowed the privilege of remaining unmoleſted 
in DENMARK, as the code of Daniſh laws ſpecifies. The 
TArARS (Gipſies) who wander about every where, doing great 
damage to the people, by their lies, thefts, and witchcraft, ſhall 
be taken (13) into cuſtody, by every magiſtrate. 

SWEDEN has not been more favorable, having, at three different 
times, attacked them. A very ſharp order, for their expulſion, 
came out in the year 1662. The Diet, of 1723, publiſhed a. 
ſecond : and that of 1727, repeated the foregoing, with additional 
(14) ſeverity. 5 

They were excluded from the NETHERLANDS, under pain of 
death, partly by CHARLES V. and partly afterwards by the 
UNITED PRroviINCEs in 1582. (15) 

Finally, the greateſt number of ſentences of exile, have been 
pronounced againſt them, in Germany. As well Imperial 
decrees, as thoſe of particular Princes, have been repeatedly iſſued, 
for removing theſe people. The beginning was made, under 
Max1MiL1an I. at the AucsBuRG Diet, in 1500: where the 
following article was drawn up on this buſineſs. * Reſpecting 
*© thoſe people, who call themſelves Gipfies, roving up and down 
* the country. By public edit, to all ranks of the empire, 
according to the obligations, under which they are bound, to 
< us and the Holy Empire; it is ſtrictly ordered, that in future 
they do not permit the ſaid Gipſies; (ſince there is authentic 
c evidence of their being ſpies, ſcouts, and conveyers of intelli- 
« gence, betraying the Chriſtians to the Turks, ) to paſs or 

« remain 
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&« remain within their territories, nor to trade or traffic; neither 
&* to grant them protection nor convoy. And that the ſaid Gipfies-. 
« do withdraw themſelves, before, Eaſter next enſuing, from the. 
« German dominions, entirely quit them, nor ſuffer themſelves . 
<« to be found therein. As in caſe they ſhould tranfgrels, after 
that time, and receive injury from any perſon, they ſhall have 
«© no redreſs, nor ſhall ſuch perſon be thought to have committed 
6 any * The ſame affair occupied the Diet in 1 530 
1544 · . 51 and was alſo again enforeed, in the 8 . 
police oo (16) of Frankfort in 1577. 

Several ;princes were ſo little attentive to theſe orders of the 
Empire, that, inſtead of endeavouring to drive out the Gipſies, 
hey on the other. hand, furniſhed them with paſſports (17) and 
iafe conducts: others on the contrary, and by far the greateſt 
number, exerted themſelves to the utmoſt, to clear their ſtates of © 
this vermin, and ſome {till continue the ſame watchfulneſs. 

From hence it appears, how univerſally the opinion was adopted, 
that baniſhing the Gipſies, was the only method to be ſecure from 
their malignity. Perhaps there is not one civilized ſtate, Hun- 
gary (18) and Tranſilvania excepted, where this remedy has not 
been tried: but whether it be as expedient, as it has been hitherto 
general, is much to be doubted. 

In the FIRST place, it had very little effect, and chat little was 
only temporary. Even if every civilized nation had driven the 
Zipſies from them, at the ſame time, Europe could not have been 
entirely cleared of them, ſo long as they preſerved an aſylum in 
Turkey, and that they would have done, ſince Oſman tolerates 
every nation in his dominions. Now as experience evinces, there 
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is no country, in which a conſtant equal attention is paid to the Chap. XIV. 


"execution of the laws, they would, in more or leſs time, have 
inſinuated themſelves again, into the neighbouring countries; 
from theſe into others, and recommenced where they had left off. 
But this never did happen, for the laws, for baniſhing them, paſſed 
n one ſtate, before it was ever thought of in the next; or when 
a like order had long become obſolete and fallen into oblivion. 
"Theſe defirable gueſts were, therefore, diſpatched into that land, 
where they remained, till government began again to clear them 
away; upon which the fugitives either retired back, from when 
they came, or went on progreſſively, to a third place: thus 
making an everlaſting revolution. 

SECONDLY, this remedy was premature; endeavouring es 
exterminate was the ſame thing, as if a ſurgeon ſhould proceed 
directly to the amputation of © diſeaſed limb, becauſe it created 
inconvenience td the reſt of the body. Whereas the firſt enquiry 
ſhould be, whether the diſorder were of ſuch a nature, as not tb 
be removed but by entire ſeparation. This is a deſperate remedy, 
which ſhould only be adopted, when nd other can be efficacious. 
Had the Gipfies, hitherto, occaſioned never fo much miſchief, 
it was no impoſſible thing, that they might ceaſe to be ſuch per- 
nicious beings. At leaſt there had never been any trial made, 
from which this impoſſibility could be aſcertained. Men may be 
formed to any thing. Had proper means been uſed, for their im- 
provement, the event would have proved, that they were not 
incapable of becoming better. If ſeveral at different times, have 
of themſelves, emerged from their ſavageneſs, how much more 
likely is it, that the remainder might have been altered, had they 

received 
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received ſuch aids. as their neceſſities required. But it was not 
merely a premature ſtep, to expell the Gipſies intirely. It was, 
 THr1RDLY, a waſteful. one. This may perhaps ſound odd, but 
is certainly indiſputable, as long as the ſtate maxim holds good, 
that an increaſed population is more advantageous than a ſmaller 
one, which is in ſome degree a conſequence of the laſt mentioned 
circumſtance. It is allowed, that a ſtate would not loſe any thing 
by the Gipſies, as Gipſies; on the contrary, it would be a gainer, 
becauſe an obſtacle to the general welfare would be removed; but 


this is not the matter in queſtion. Every man has taxes to pay, 


and powers to exert, the Gipſies none of the leaſt; if he does 
not know how to make uſe of them, let the ſtate teach him, and 
keep him in leading ſtrings till the end is attained. If the root 
of this depravity lies ſo deep, in the firſt generation, that it 
cannot be removed immediately, a continuation of the ſame care 
will, in the ſecond or third deſcent, be ſure of meeting its reward. 
Now let us reflect on a Gipſey, when he has diſcontinued his 
Gipſey life, confider him with his fecundity and numerous family, 
who being reformed, are made uſeful, citizens, and we ſhall 
perceive how great want of ceconomy it was to throw him away 

as droſs. | 
Pretty near the fſame- idea has ſtruck other authors; at leaſt 
they ſo far agree, in what has been advanced, that they adviſe 
making the Gipſies uſeful in fome way: only the means they 
recommend have powerful objections to, them. They think the 
ſtate might make public ſlaves, or penitentiaries, of theſe people, 
and ſet them (19) to all kinds of work. But ſuch dependants, 
even ſuppoſing them to be employed in the moſt beneficial way, 
are 
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are always a nuiſance and burthen to a ſtate. Befides, in the above Chap. XIV. 


ſcheme, there is no propoſal made for the bettering theſe people, 
ſo they muſt either be ſuffered to wear out, or remain under the 
conſtraint of convicts, from generation to generation. The firſt 
ſhould not be permitted, becauſe when they were extinct, they 
could render no further ſervice to the community. They muſt 
therefore be allowed to increaſe. But what could he done at laft 
with this multitude and their brood? Would it not require 
whole diſtricts, and large cities to be built, merely to turn the 
| thouſands of theſe wretches into. Moreover what an expence, 
and inconvenience to ſuperintend them. As plauſible, therefore, as 
that propoſal appears at the firſt glance, as little will it ſtand the 
teſt of a cloſer examination, 

Therefore baniſhment was not the proper method to be adopted, 
nor would it have been adviſeable, to make them penitentiaries or 
galley ſlaves : but care ſhould have been taken, to enlighten their 
underſtandings, and to mend their hearts. 

But what has been omitted formerly, there is till time enough 
to execute. Few, or almoſt none of the larger ſtates, are fo 

entirely cleared of Gipſies, that they may not here and there be 
found by hundreds, in moſt countries by thouſands. The times, 
when the firſt ſentences of baniſhment were pronounced, were too 
unphiloſophical, for any thing preferable to be ſuggeſted : but 
it may be expected, from a more informed age, to adopt better 
maxims. We ſend Apoſtles to the Eaſt and Weſt, into the moſt 
diſtant parts of the Earth; and, as will be ſhewn below, into the 
very country, to the brethren of the Gipſies, in order to inſtruct 
the people who know not God. Is it not inconſiſtent, for men | 
| — to 
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Chap. XIV. to be ſollicitous for thoſe who are without, and to throw off and 


leave to chance thoſe, who, equally wretched, have brought their 
errors home to us. If it be a good work, to teach religion and 
virtue, to ſuch as are ignorant of their Creator, why not begin 
with thoſe neareſt to us : eſpecially as negle&, in this particular, 
is attended with detriment to ſociety in general. They have been 
long enough among civilized people, to prove, that they will 
not be allured, by the mere example of others, to free them- 
ſelves from the (20) fetters of old cuſtoms and vices. In order 
to accompliſh that, foreign and more effectual help is requiſite. 
It were in vain to hope for any conſiderable progreſs, from thoſe 
who are grown up, it would be ſufficient by compulſion, to make 
them quit their unſettled manner of life, by inſtruftion and 
teaching, to convey a glimmering of light to their underſtandings, 
and endeayour at ſome melioration of the heart. Proper care 
being taken of the education of the children, ſociety would be 
more likely to have its endeavors crowned with ſucceſs. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Eſſay on their improvement. 


I T would be a lamentable caſe, if ſuch regulations were only 
pious wiſhes. Let us hope ſomething better ! the work is already 
begun, a great Empreſs, Thereſa, has laid the plan, to win over 
theſe poor unfortunate people, to virtue and the ſtate. It 1s only 
great pity, that the execution of her wiſe diſpoſitions, reſpecting 


the 


( 33 ) 
the Gipſies in Hungary, ſeems to have been entruſted to people Chap. XV. 


inadequate to the taſk. 

What was done, in her time, towards the accompliſhing this 
work, may be ſeen by the following article, in the Newſpaper 
already often quoted, called, Anzeigen aus den Kayſerl. Königl. 
Erblindern, (Intelligence from the Hereditary Imperial Royal 
Dominions). Since rhe year 1768, ſeveral decrees, regarding 
theſe people have been publiſhed, in the country (Hungary), and "aL 
the ſtricteſt orders diſpatched to the ſeveral diſtrifts, in conſequence. . a 
They were prohibited from dwelling in huts or tents; from | 
wandering up and down the country ; from dealing in horſes ; 
from eating animals which died of themſelves, and carrion ; and 
from electing their own Wayda or Judge. It was intended to 
extirpate the very name and language of theſe folks, out of the 
country. They were no longer to be called Gipſies, but New 
 Boors (Uj Magyar), not to converſe any longer with each other 
in their own language, but in that of any of the countries in 
which they chuſe to refide. Some months were to be allowed, 
after which time they were to quit their Gipſey manner of life, 
and ſettle, like the other inhabitants, in cities or villages; to 

build decent houſes, and follow ſome reputable buſineſs. They 

were to procure Boors cloathing, to commit themſelves to the 
protection of ſome territorial. ſuperior, and live regularly. Such 
as were fit for Soldiers, td be enliſted into the regiments.” 
Nevertheleſs ſo apparently as theſe regulations were calculated, 
entirely for the good of theſe people and the ſtate ; juſt as little 
were the greateſt part benefited by them. The ſmall effect which 

-was produced, * in the year 1773, for theſe orders 
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Chap. XV. not only to be repeated, but made more rigid 1 and when even 
this would not anſwer the end, it became neceſſary to pro- 
ceed to extremity, with them. Wherefore it was ordered, 
that no Gipſey ſhould have permiſſion to marry, who could not 
prove himſelf in condition, to provide for and maintain a wife 
and children. That from ſuch Gipſies who were married and had 
families, the children ſhould be taken away, by force, removed 
from their parents, relations, or intercourſe with the Gipſey race, 
to have a better education given them. A beginning was made, 
in ſome (1) places, and where they would not comply voluntarily, 
they were: compelled to ſubmit to the decree. At Fahlendorf, in 
Schütt, and in the diſtrict of Preſsburg, all the children of the 
New Boors (Gipſies) above five years old, were carried away in 
waggons, in the night of the twenty-firſt of December 1773, 
by overſeers appointed for that purpoſe; in order, that, at a 
diſtance from their parents or relations, they might be more 
nſefully educated, and become accuſtomed to work. Thoſe Boors 
who are willing to receive and Ping up theſe children, are paid 
eighteen guilders yearly from Government. On the 24th of 
April 1774, between five and fix o'clock in the morning, the 
children of the Gipſies, which had been growing up, from 
December of the foregoing year, were again removed from 
Fahlendorf in Schütt and Hideghid, for the purpoſe of being put 
under the ſame courſe of diſtipline as the others. Among the | . 
former was a girl fourteen. years old, who was forced to ſubmit to 
be carried off in her bridal ſtate. She tore her hair for grief and. 
rage, and was quite beſide herſelf with agitation: but ſhe has. 


— 
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now (1776) recovered a compoſed ſtate of mind, having, in Chap. XV. 


Faſching, obtained permiſſion to accompliſh her marriage. 

So far our intelligence quoted from the Gazettes ; from whence 
we may ſee, how prudently every thing was concerted. It is true, 
the means here made uſe of are compulſory, but neceſſary, and 
the only ones capable of infuring ſucceſs. Moreover, it may at 

the ſame time be obſerved, although the publiſher of this infor- 

mation endeavours to conceal it, how little theſe ſalutary regu- 
lations were put in force, there were ſcarcely two places in the 
kingdom, where it was even endeavored to give them proper 
effect. This ſupineneſs muſt have been unknown to the great 
Joſeph, or he would certainly have enforced them afreſh, to all 
chiefs. and governors, at the ſame time, that he gave orders for 
their being obſerved in Tranſilvania. | 

This, more late decree of the Emperor's, which came out laſt 


year, means, as was the intention of Thereſa, with the Hungarian 


Gipſies, that thoſe alſo in Tranſilvania "ſhould become better men, 
and more uſeful inhabitants. For which reaſon, it prohibits their 
wandering about and living =; tents ; requires that they ſhall 
become ſettled, and put themſe ves under ſome territorial chief. 
In order to ſtrike at the root of the evil, neceſſary and minute 
directions are given, for the improvement of their religious ideas 
and opinions together with their lives as citizens. (2) 


FirsrT, with reſpect to religion, they muſt 
1. Not only be taught the principles of religion, themſelves, but 
| ſend their children early to ſchool. | 


2. Pre» 


* 
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Prevent, as much as poſſible, their children from running 
about naked, in the houſe, the roads, and ſtreets, thereby 
giving offence and diſguſt, to other people. 


3 


In their dwellings, not permit their children to ſleep pro- 


miſcuouſly by each other, without diſtinction of ſex. 


Diligently attend at church, particularly on Sundays and 


holidays, to give proof of their Chriſtian diſpoſition. 


Put themſelves under the guidance of ſpiritual teachers, and 
conduct themſelves conformably to the rules laid down by 
them. | 


SzconDLY, with reſpe& to their temporal conduct and 
better mode of living, they are bound 


To conform to the cuſtom of the country, in diet, dreſs, 
and language : conſequently to abſtain from feeding on cattle, 
which have died of diſtempers; not to go about in ſuch 


unſeemly dreſſes; and to diſcontinue the uſe of their own 


particular language. 


Not to appear any more in large cloaks, which are chiefly 
uſeful, to hide things that have been ſtolen. 
No Gipſey, except he be a goldwaſher, ſhall keep an horſe, 
alſo the goldwaſhers 2 

4. Muſt 


tl 
SAT 
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5. The Magiſtrates, of every place muſt be very attentive, that 
no Gipſey waſte his time in idleneſs ; but at thoſe ſeaſons, 
when they have no employment either for themſelves, or 
any landholder, recommend them to ſome other perſon, 
with whom a ſhall be compelled to work for hire. 


o 


6. They are to be kept, particularly, to agriculture ; therefore 


7. It is to be attended to, where poſſible, that every Territorial 
Lord, who takes any Gipſies under his juriſdiction, do allot 
them a certain piece of ground to cultivate. 


8. Whoever is remiſs, in his huſbandry, ſhall be liable to 
corporal puniſhment. 


9. They ſhall only be permitted to amuſe themſelves with 
muſic, and other things, when there is no field work to be 
done. 


Theſe regulations will, probably, be attended with the moſt 
efficacious conſequences, as Joſeph's eye is too watchful, to ſuffer 
any thing, he has planned to remain unexecuted. Should his 
undertaking ſucceed, and he ſhould, moreover, revive this buſineſs, 
with good effect in Hungary, where it ſeems to have fallen into 

| oblivion ; 


. Moſt refrain from all kinds of bartering at the annual fairs. Chap, XV. 
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Chap. XV. oblivion; it will be an additional jewel in his crown. nor will it 
be the laſt among his other atchievements, tranſmitted to poſterity, 
that upwards of eighty thouſand miſerable wretches, ignorant 
of God and virtue, deep ſunk in vice and brutality, like 
only half men, wandering in error, were by him drawn out 


of their deluſion, converted to human creatures, and made good 
citizens. | 


( 9 ) - 


APPENDIX 


| Letter from a noble Hungarian Lady, on the ſubject of the Gipſies 
in Hungary. (1) 


I READ the Paper called, News from all the Imperial, Royal 
Hereditary Dominions : for as J live in the country, where, beſides 
| my own domeſtick affairs, I have no employment but reading and 
Z writing; I receive particular ſatisfaction from theſe ſheets, as they 
ſupply matter for inveſtigation, for reflection, and alſo for practice. 
You know I have only one daughter, you are alſo not 1gnorant, 
that I educate other young ladies of quality, and keep them with 
me till they marry. In order that, in addition to domeſtic 
ceconomy, they may acquire ſome general knowledge, it is my 
cuſtom to keep a ſort of ſchool, that they may not miſapply their 4 g 
capacity for improvement; but, as much as poſſible turn it to 
the greateſt (2) advantage. Among other things, we are now 
diſcuſſing the narrative in your paper, about the Gipſies. There 
are a great number of them, on my eſtates, but I have permitted a 
two families in particular, to eſtabliſh- themſelves at the place of 
of my own reſidence, under the expreſs condition, that no others 
ſhall come here and join them. I took all poſſible pains, to make 
them reaſonable creatures. I ſet the elder ones to work ; the 
younger ones tend the cattle. I obſerved that they were more 
fond of horſes, than any thing elſe ; for which reaſon I placed a 
Hy N Gipſey 


* 
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APPENDIX. Gipſey under each groom. I had their children cloathed, that 


none of them might be running about naked, according to therr 
uſual practice. It appeared, however, that cuſtom was become 
nature with them. The old ones worked diligently, ſo long as 
any body ſtood over them; the moment their back was turned, 
they got all together in a circle, their legs acroſs, facing the ſun, 
and chattered. Thus they cannot poſſibly earn more, indeed 
hardly ſo much, as would find them bread, although very cheap 
with us; for the bread I give them does not ſtand me in half a 
kreutzer the pound. Even in winter they cannot bear a hat on 
their head, nor ſhoes on their feet. The boys run like wild 
things, wherever they are ſent, either on foot or on horſeback ; 
but they ſpoil horſes unmercifully, beat them on the head, jerk 
the bits in their mouths, ſo as to make them run down with 
blood. They cannot be brought, by any means whatever, to 
dreſs horſes. Cloath them as you will, they always ſell or loſe 
their cloaths. In a word, one cannot but conſider them as void 
of reaſon ; it is really ſhocking to ſee even well grown children, put 
whatever they find into their mouths, like infants before they can 
ſpeak ; wherefore they eat every thing, even carrion, let it ſtink 
never ſo much. Where a mortality happens among the cattle, 
there theſe wretched beings are to be found, in the greateſt 
numbers. This winter, I was ſo unfortunate as to have an infection 
among my hogs; immediately, inſtead of my two families, I had 
ren, inſomuch that I was forced to drive them away; fearing 


they would rob me, that being their chief occupation. I ſometimes 


ſtand by them, for an hour together, and enquire concerning 


their religion. They profeſs to be Roman Catholicks, but know 


N nothing 


J 
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nothing of the matter, I aſked them, if they knew there is a ApPEN DTR. 


God? They ſaid yes. How they knew it? I perceived, by their 
confuſed anſwers, that according to the Apoſtle Paul, in the firſt 
chapter of his Epiſtle to the Romans, they know the Creator, 
from ſeeing the things created. I firſt aſked if they love him? 
As their anſwer ſeemed to indicate, that they more fear than love 
him, I enquired, Whether they had not ſufficient proofs of his 
goodneſs ? They then anſwered, becauſe he killed them: for they 
are extremely afraid of death. It would take up much time, to 
convey to them an idea of a life to come, I therefore declined 
the attempt, and only endeayoured to convince them, that when, 
with advanced age, nature became weak, and the ſtrength im- 
. paired, a good death was one of the greateſt benefits God could 
confer upon mankind. They burſt into a general laugh, faying, 
what they had was ſomething, but when they died all was gone. 
From whence we may infer how 1gnorant they are. It would be 
a bleſſing to them, if they had human, rational principles. As 
they are, their great neceſſity makes them thieves, robbers, and 
iars. Their mode of life is downright brutiſh ; their marriages 
are not holy, and in general, the accounts lately publiſhed, make 
it appear, that even the Hottentos poſſeſs more religion, than we 
find among theſe poor people. It is true that orders come from 
the Royal Office, concerning them, but they paſs unobſerved. 
They are driven from one place to another, without being allowed 
a chance of getting a maintenance, or making proviſion for the 
better education of their children. This does not concern me; 


but excites compaſſion when I reflect on it. 
N 2 I have 
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„ 
I have compared their language with the Gazettes, but that 
ſpoken by my Gipſies is different, and bears more reſemblance to 
the Latin. They call God, Di... bread-pan .. . water-apa. This 
ſeems to be corrupt Latin, and they have. many more ſuch words. 
They mix Sclavonian and Hungarian words with their own, but 
give them quite a different ſignification. 


H. C. | 
2d. April, 1776. g. v. J. 
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ON THE ORIGIN oF THE Gi PSIEs. 


CHAPTER I. 5 
The firſt Appearance of Giꝑſies in Europe. "4 


Ir is no where recorded, in what year, or in what part of 
Europe, Gipſies made their firſt appearance. But it is to be 
premiſed, what will afterwards be inveſtigated, that they did not 
originate in our quarter of the World; on the contrary, that 
they ſtrayed hither, as Oriental ſtrangers, either from Ecyer, 
Asi1a Minor, or ſome other part: we ſhall then examine, 
whether it may not be poſſible, by means of what is related, in 
old writings, concerning the diſcovery. of them, in different 
countries, to follow the track ſo far, as to make out, where and 
when they firſt ſet foot on European ground. 

Mention is made of them in Gzrmany, ſo early as the year 
1417, when they appeared in the vicinity of the North Sea. (1) 
A year afterwards we find them alſo in SWITZERLAND and 
GRAVBUNDTEN. (2) In 1422 they likewiſe appeared in (3) Italy. 
It is unknown what was the earlieſt period, that they were obſerved 


in 
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Chap. I. in Fraxcs and Spal: but their appearance, in theſe countries. 


muſt have been of later date, than among us, as is proved in- 
reſpe&t to FRance, by the name Bohemians, which they bear 
there: in regard to Spain, CorDova, in order to contradi& 
{ome ſurmiſes, about the Gipfies mother country, uſes the 
argument, that they were known in GERMANY prior (4) to 
either Sr AIX or IraLy. The Frexcn make the firſt mention 
of them, in 1427, when they ſtraggled about Paris, having 
arrived there on the 17th day of Auguſt. (5) 

From what country did they come into Germany? It is 
MvurarToR1's opinion, from (6) IrAL Y: but how unfounded 
this is, appears clearly from their coming to that country, after 
they had been in Germany. The Bologna Chronicle aſcertains the 
time, when Italy became acquainted with theſe people. The 
hord, therein mentioned, which arrived in that city on the 18th 
of July 1422, conſiſted of about an hundred men ; whoſe leader 
or (as they called him) Duke's name, was AnpREas. They 
traveled from Bologna to Forli, intending to proceed to pay the 
Pope a viſit at (7) Rome. MouraTori founds his judgeinent 
on this Chronicle, not knowing, that Gipfies are ſpoken of in. 
the German prints, five years earlier. 

Still leſs true is what MajoLvs aſſerts, that they came hm: 
Spain, and only entered (8) the German territories in the year 
1492, when they were driven out of Spain, by Ferdinand the: 
Catholic. Hungary is certainly the country from whence they 


came into Germany. Not only the time confirms this conjecture, 


as we find them (9) in Hungary in 1417, the very ſame year, 
that they were. firſt obſerved in Germany, but Aventin expreſily- 
| mentions 
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mentions Hungary, among the countries from which he ſuppoſes 


them (10) to come. 

In this ſtate our examination reſts, in regard to whether they 
appeared earlier in ſome other place, or arrived here firſt. 

That PoL AND ſhould be the country which harboured the firſt 
Gipfies, and that they ſpread from thence into Wallachia, Tran- 
ſilvania, and other places, is a mere arbitary ſurmiſe. The writer 
(11) who is of this opinion, appeals to MüxsrER's intelligence, 
but that does not contain a ſyllable in confirmation of it. Others, 
with the greateſt confidence, maintain, that Wallachia and 
Moldavia, where they alſo wandered about in 141 7, are the (12) 
places in which they made their firſt appearance among us. Can- 
TEMI1R, on the contrary, is very undecided in this matter, ſaying, 
«© From whence, or at what time this nation arrived in 
<< Moldavia, neither do they know themſelves, nor is there any 
mention made of it in our annual (13) publications.” How- 
ever, the ſecond opinion ſeems to approach very near the truth, 


but does not point out the particular province, in which the 


Gipſies were firſt obſerved, (and of what uſe would that be.) But 
one information, compared with other circumſtances, is of fo 
much affiſtance here, that we may, without heſitation, pronounce 
TURKEY to be the country, from which theſe Eaſtern gueſts 
found their way to us. This is probable... . FixsT, becauſe 
AVENTIN exprefily makes Turkey their original place of rendez- 
vous. SECONDLY, as this explains why the ſouth eaſt parts of 
Europe are moſt crouded with Gipfies, as was aſſerted in the 
beginning of the other (14) part. What they did in every other 
place, happened likewiſe in Turkey, viz. many remained behind, 

in 
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Chap. I. in every country they paſſed through, Now as all that came 
to Europe paſſed by here, whether at once, or in different 
diviſions, it was poſſible, indeed a neceſſary conſequence, that a 
greater number ſhould remain here, than in the different countries, 
where their hords were much divided and diminiſhed. 

The time when they arrived, has been as little certified, as the 
particular place where they landed. Perhaps, the before quoted 
Chronicle of Bologna, may give us ſome inſight into this matter: 
It relates, as appears by the context, from the mouth of the leader 
of the hord which it deſcribes ; that thefe people, at the time of 
their arrival at Bologna, had been five years wandering (15) about 
in the world. Now, if this account is to be depended on, they 
cannot have arrived in Europe earlier than the year 1417. But, 
in order for this relation to be believed, it is principally to be 
conſidered, whether the author of it be deſerving of credit. To 
place any confidence in Gipſey narrations in general, would be 
nothing leſs than prudent ; as there are too many proofs, that 
their ſayings are mere nonſenſe; and contradictory prattle,: but the 
5 caſe in queſtion, ſeems to be an exception. All the ſtuff and lies 

which the Gipſies gave out, concerning whence they came, with. 
the reaſons for their wandering, have an end in view. But with 
regard to the time, if he knew, he is more to be truſted, as he 
could not perceive any injury to reſult from a mere date. Now 
the inference to be drawn is, that the leader of an hard, might, 
not only know how long he had retired from EcyPr, or ASIA 
MixoR, and trayelled about in EuRoeEt, as the time had been 
ſhort ; but it may alſo be ſuppoſed, that he ſaid what he knew. 
In the mean time, we will compare this cited term, of five years, 


with 
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with other circumſtances, and fee whether they make for, or Chap. I. 
againſt our argument. The firſt caſe would be, whether there 
are any earlier, authentic, accounts of their appearance in Europe, 
than 14.17? But we do not find ſuch (16) any where. The ſecond 
thing to be enquired is, whether, if they were not ſeen towards 
the Black Sea, before 1417, they could in one year's time have 
reached the North Sea. This doubt is a very trifling one. A 
year was quite ſufficient, for fuch a wandering people, who never 
tarried long in a place, to have migrated even far beyond where 
they were met with. And then, if they were not earlier in 
Moldavia and Wallachia, than the year 141 7, yet appeared 
the ſame year in the neighbourhood of the North Sea; what great 
difference would it make, if they came from a province, next 
beyond Moldavia or Wallachia, fo -on that account travelled, a 
few miles further, to arrive at the ſame place ? It is therefore very 
credible, that 1417 was the time of their arrival. 
Although immediately after their coming into Germany, they 
ſpread ſo rapidly, that in 1418 their names were (17) recorded 
in the annual publications of almoſt every part of it; yet par- 
ticular places ſeem to have been favored by them. Thus in 
Bavaria they were not noticed till 1433, (18) and they muſt have 
very quickly withdrawn themſelves again, from theſe parts, as, 
fix years afterwards, it was remarked as ſomewhat new and 
unheard of, that in this year, ( 1439) the Gipſies, a pack. of 
{coundrels, a riff raff gang, were come into that country, with : 
their King, whoſe name was Zundl. (19.) 
They did not travel together, but in different hords, each 
having its leader, ſometimes called Counts, at others giving 
O themſelves 
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Chap. I, themſelves out for Dukes or (20) Kings of LESssER Ecyer. One 


hord, which arrived at Augſburg in 1419, although it conſiſted of 
only ſeventy men, had even two of theſe Dukes, beſides ſome 
Counts, (21) with them. But what ſort of creatures, thefe 
dignifyed perſons among the Gipſies were, has been explained in 
another (22) place. 

If Stumpf is right, the number of theſe people muſt have been 
very conſiderable. Thoſe alone, who came into Switzerland in 
1718, women and children included, were (23) eſtimated at 14000. 
But here, he, or his authorities, ſeem to have greatly miſcounted. 
It is true, that he likewiſe remarks, they did not keep all 
rogether, but went about in ſeparate parties ; notwithſtanding this 
his account is much to be doubted. By what I can find concerning 
particular hords, there were none which exceeded one or two (24) 
hundred. That which went to Augſburg in 1419, conſiſted of 
only ſeventy men: therefore if they had been as abundant as 
STUMPF ſays, there muſt have been at leaſt an hundred ſuch 
hords, diſperſed through Switzerland. It was at this time, 1418, 
that Gipſies were firſt ſeen at Zurich, they were a ſwarm whoſe 
leader's name was Michael. It was not till four-years afterwards 
that they were known at Baſil, and the ſame ſet, being no other, 
than the very hord of this (25) Micyatr. Would not ſome other 
tribe have got to Baſil, before theſe, if they had been ſo numerous? 
Tromas1vs adopts this number of 14000, without ſuſpicion, and 
underſtands it to comprehend the whole multitude, all over (26) 
Germany: but then he does not appear to have quoted STUMPF's | 
reſtimony in the ſenſe it was meant. There muſt certainly have | 
been a vaſt quantity of them arrived, as they ſpread every where 

| ſo 
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| fo prodigiouſly, but to perſiſt in any nearer inveſtigation of their Chap. I. 
numbers, would be only trouble thrown away. ; 

Their poſſeſſions were, as at preſent, ſmall, and their whole 
arrangement ſingular, beſides that, according to the Eaſtern 
cuſtom, they hung cloths about them, inſtead of other garments; 
theſe conſiſted of ragged tatters. Their leader only, or ſome of 
thoſe, above the common rank, who would be Nobles, or even 
Counts were (27) exceptions. Several had horſes, aſſes or mules 
with them, on which they loaded their tents, with other things, 
and the whole family into the bargain. They had alſo dogs in 
their company, with which, Kraxz aſſerts, they uſed illegally 
to kill (28) game: but probably the dogs were not fo much 
intended to hunt hares, as to kill fowls and geeſe. 


CHAPTER IL 


On the ſanctity, paſſports, and difference of the former, from the 
| latter Gipfies. 8 


Ir was the faſhion, ſoon after their arrival, to believe them 
Egyptians and pilgrims, who were conſtrained to wander on a 
religious account. This miſtake originated from the Gipſies own 
relation; but on giving a more circumſtantial detail, of the reaſons 
for their pilgrimage, they varied very much from cach other. 
One part of them declared, that they were compelled to make 
this emigration, as an atonement for their forefathets having, for 
ſome time, (1) apoſtatiſed from the Chriſtian faith. Others gave 
55 O 2 | 8 out 
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Chap. IT. out that the King of Hungary, had ſeized their country, and it 
like manner, impoſed this penance of wandering, on them. A 


third (2) party related, that God had ſignifyed to them the 
neceſſity of this pilgrimage, by univerſal ſterility in their country 


The cauſe of this viſitation, was on account of the fin committed ** 
by their anceſtors, in refuſing to receive the infant Jeſus, with his 
Mother and Joſeph, when they (3) fled to Egypt, as an afylum, 
from the perſecution of Herod. The term of their pilgrimage 
was to be ſeven years. 

There is no need of any evidence to determine that theſe were 
mere fables; and it is matter for aſtoniſhment, that men ſhould 
be found, who adduced long winded proofs of the origin of rheſe 

people, grounded on no better authority, than ſuch idle tales. 
Although we have not now any poſitive grounds remaining, to 
ſhew how theſe legends were invented, or what gave rife to them: 
the real truth, which lies at the bottom of all this, ſeems to be 
merely, that upon being aſked, from whence they came, they - 
anſwered from Egypt; and there is no reaſon exiſting, to deny 
their having come from thence. Now very likely, prieſts, monks, 
or perhaps other people, might wonder why they ſhould quit ſo Holy 
a country, whither formerly the Mother of God, with the child 
Jeſus, and Joſeph had fled for refuge, unleſs their forefathers 
had been guilty of ſome tranſgrefſion, on that occaſion, and 
But be this as it will; all that could be ſaid, with regard to the 
origin of their legends, would be only mere conjectures, and 
leave every body at liberty to form thoſe for themſelves. Let 
it ſuffice to fay, they chuſe to be looked upon every where as 


_ pilgrims, 
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pilgrims, and they met with more ready belief, as it iges Chap. II. 
with the infatuation of the times. 
This credulity, with which people gave into the idea that the 
Gipſies were real pilgrims and holy people, was attended with 
the conſequence, that not only nobody oppoſed them ; but, if 


the information on this head may be depended on, every body 
gave them aſſiſtance, with expreſs ſafe conducts. Theſe ſafe 
conducts are mentioned in ſeveral. old writings. MixsTER de- 
clares, not only in general. terms, that they carried about with 
them, paſſports and ſeals, from the Emperor Sigiſmund and. other 
Princes, by. means of which, they had, free. paſſage, through 
different countries and. cities; but that he had himſelf, ſeen (4) 
an atteſted copy of ſuch a letter, in the poſſeſſion of ſome 
Gipfies at Eberbach. Beſides KRanz, STUMPF, and GUuLER; 
LAuRENTIUS PALMIRENUS (5) allo agrees in this; but is 
guilty of a miſtake, in confounding the Emperor Sigiſmund with 
Sigiſmund King of Poland. The Gipſies at Bologna, likewiſe, 
ſhewed an inſtrument from. Sigiſmund, but he appears to have 
granted this to them, not as Emperor, and in Germany, but in 
Hungary, and as King of Hungary. (6) A paſs of another 
King of Hungary, Uladiſlaus II. which the Gipfies obtained, 
chiefly on account of their ſuppoſed ſanctity, and pilgrimage, 
might be quoted, In Tranſilvania, they were not deſtitute, if it 
be true, that they received this fort of letters of protection, 
from the Princes of the Houſe of BaTrory. (7) WERNER ſays, 
that the Gipſies in France, likewiſe quoted ancient privileges, 
granted to them by the former (8) Kings of that country. 
Crus1us, WURSTISEN and GULER, mention papal permiſſions, 

which. 


Chap. II. 
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which theſe people acquired, for wandering, unmoleſted, through 
all Chriſtian countries, as long as the time of their pilgrimage 
laſted. (9) 5 

This is what we find, diſperſed here and there, concerning 
the privileges and paſſes of the Gipſies. How much or how little 
are we to give credit to? Tromas1vs believes every thing (10) 
as it ſtands. AnAasverus FRITSCH, on the contrary, declares 
it all to be lies, and the Gipfies own (11) invention. It certainly 
carries a very equivocal appearance, as none of theſe inſtruments, 
are verbally handed down to us, ſo that they can be properly 
proved; except that of Uladiflaus II. which does not belong to 
this queſtion. Moreover, it has been frequently experienced, thar 
the Gipſies, uſing the pretence of ſuch ſafe conducts, have com- 
mitted all manner of exceſſes, and when compelled to produce 
them, had either nothing to ſhew, or ſuch kind of papers, as 
did not at all reſemble, what are (12) uſually given from a public 
office. It cannot be denied they have practiſed deceit, but it is 
impoſſible to aſſert, with certainty, that the whole was fallacy. 
If the contents of that paſſport, to be found in MuxATOoRL, (13) 


is conceived in ſuch terms as to allow the hord, which poſſeſſed 


it, to wander about ſeven years, to rob or ſteal every where, 
without any perſon being permitted to bring them to juſtice ; 
ſuch a letter ſeems to carry falſehood, on the very face of it, as 
no ſenſible Prince could ever grant ſuch an one. But what ſhall - 
we fay, if theſe words do not ſo much convey the ſenſe of the 
inftrument, as a crafty explanation of the author, on recollecting 
the many irregularities, practiſed by the Gipfies, who availed 
themſelves of this freedom, to travel about every where unmoleſted. 
Further, 
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Further, with reſpect to the - paſſport, which MunsTer peruſed Chap. II. 
at EyxRBAcn, although every one muſt look upon the reaſons, 
(14) given by the Gipſies, for their emigration, as mere fictions, 
yet we cannot entirely reject it. What could it benefit them, 
being old, and having loſt its validity many years ago? Why did 
not the hord to which it belonged carry with them ſome writing, 
that might afford them preſent protection? If they had been 
guilty of any knavery, about this letter, why was it juſt of that 
kind, as could only ſerve, incontrovertibly, to prove they were 
cheats? Theſe documents would certainly not have been found 
among them, had they not been tranſmitted, from their parents 
and anceſtors, as things of value. Suppoſing this matter to have 
been invented by themſelves, it is difficult to conceive, why they 
ſhould confine their privileges to ſeven years, and not rather leave 
them unlimitted. But there are other proofs of the authenticity 
of ſuch letters. The firſt is, they were looked upon as pilgrims, 
and as it was quite conformable to the cuſtom of thoſe ſuperſtitious 
times, to grant to pilgrims, as Holy People, all forts of paſſes, 
and ſafe conducts. ' Secondly, we cannot do otherwiſe than believe, 
that this did happen, with the Gipſies, when we read, with what 
chagrin, AVENTIN mentions their thefts and exceſſes, concluding 
thus. Robbing and ſtealing are prohibited to others, under 
pain of hanging or beheading, but theſe people (15) have 
licence for them.” When Thirdly, in the decree of the Diet 
at Augſburg Anno 1500, all ranks of people in the Empire are 
ſtrictly enjoined, in future, not to permit the people called Gipſies, 
to travel through their countries and diſtricts, nor to grant them 
any further protection and convoy, it certainly implies that 
| | | people 
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people had formerly granted them ſuch protection and convoy. 
Whoever has ſtill any doubts remaining, may read, Fourthly, 
-in a decree of the Empire, of fifty years later date, a regular 
complaint, preferred on account of the paſſports granted by various 
Princes, to the Gipfies, and which are, by that Diet, declared 


to be null and (16) void. All this taken together, will not, I 


believe, allow the ſhadow of a doubt to remain, that ſuch letters 
of convoy, had really been granted to the Gipſies. 

The Gipſies golden age continued a conſiderable time, but at laſt, 
when about half a century had elapſed, and people began to have a 
watchful eye over them, the old prejudice gave way. They endea- 
voured to prolong the term, partly by giving out, that their return 
home was prevented, by ſoldiers, ſtationed to (17) intercept 


'them : partly by wiſhing to have it believed, that new parties of 


Pilgrims were to leave their country every year, otherwiſe their 


land would be rendered totally (18) barren. All this was of no 


avail ; people ſaw too clearly, that inſtead of Holy Pilgrims, they 
were the mere refuſe of humanity; upon which followed the 
{ſentences of baniſhment, that have been mentioned above. 

Before I proceed to other matters, I muſt ſay a few words about 
what has been aſſerted in ſome writings, that the later Gipſies 
differed very widely from thoſe who went about during the firſt 
ſeven years, both with reſpect to their conduct and deſcent. 
Stumpf, for inſtance, and others after him relate, that theſe firſt 
Gipſies obſerved very decent, Chriſtian order, did no harm to 
any one, but paid ready money for what they conſumed : for 
which purpoſe they received freſh remittances conſtantly, and at 
the expiration of ſeven years returned home. Afterwards an idle 


deſperate 
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deſperate crew united, who, when the Gipſies were withdrawn, 
took their place, and by blacking their faces, at the ſame time 
uſing the like outlandiſh garments, wanted to perſuade the world 


that-they were the identical Egyptians. 


This is all related with ſo much appearance of veracity, that, 


at the firſt view, one is not even tempted. to harbour a ſuſpicion 
wherefore THomMas1us readily adopted the whole as real, and 
founded his whole ſyſtem about the Gipfies upon it : whereas, 
upon cloſer examination, we find, there is not a ſyllable of 
truth in it. 

This tranſaction, we acknowledge, is recorded in four different 


annual (19) publications, but all the four amount only to a ſingle 


teſtimony, which reſts entirely upon Sruupr, from whom the 
other three have drawn their aſſertions: it therefore, all flows 
from Srumpr's ſpring. Let it remain, as Tromas1us will 
have it, (20) an old manuſcript account or chronicle, it is ſtill 
evident, that the favorable deſcription of the ancient Gipſies, 


originates from the ſame prejudice, as firſt produced their paſſ- 


ports. And even theſe paſſports may have contributed to recom- 
mend the name of the firſt Gipſies. They have had ſo much effect 
on TrnoMas1vs, that all the good he has given the abovemen- 
tioned primitive Gipſies credit for, has been principally owing 
to them. (21) 

When STUMPF, or rather his authority, mentions among other 
circumſtances, that the earlier Gipſies received remittances, from 
time to time, out of their own country; it was a neceſſary 


addition, to ſupport the Editor's opinion: As the reader, who 


was to believe, that theſe people, did not ſteal, but paid money 
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for every thing, would have wanted faith, -had he not been affured 
beforchand, where the money came from, in order to provide for 
their neceſſities, in an honeſt way, during the term of ſeven years. 

With regard to the latter Gipſies, they were certainly lineal 
deſcendants from the former; who were undoubtedly equally 
thieves, cheats, and raſcals, as theſe. (22) The falſe uprightneſs 
and honeſty, allowed to the Gipſies, in the Manuſcript Chronicle, 
which Stumpf copied, might, even before Sruupr's time, 
induce the continuator of this Chronicle to believe, on finding his 
cotemporary Gipſies lived in a very different way, from what they 


had formerly the credit of doing, that theſe were not the true 


Egyptians: and becauſe the further connection of the affair, 
according to his imagination, appeared very probable, he wrote 
down his qurmiſe, not by way of conjectuxe, but as poſitive truth, 
and Stumpf, in his Annual Regiſter, afterwards quoted it as ſuch. 
Whoever does not allow this, but looks upon the latter Gipſies in 
the light that STUMPF repreſents them, muſt be ready to anſwer, 
when called upon to ſolve, the following doubt. How was it 
poſſible, that a collection of raſcals, aſſembled in Europe, ſuppoſing, 
that in reſpect to complexions and cloathing, they ſhould be able 
to transform themſelves into real Gipſies; could at once acquire 
foreign countenances, ſpeak a foreign language, and both in 
conſtitution and turn of mind, become perfectly Oriental, contract 
a taſte and deſire for carrion, which remains with them to this 
day. It cannot be denied but ſome depraved people, have 
aſſociated themſelves with the Gipſies, (23) fo as to live with 
them : but I cannot allow, that particular inſtances are proof 
as general maxims. S | 
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Preſumed origin of the Gipfies. 
gf 


Ir would be equally uſeleſs, prolix and diſguſting to reconſider 


the multitude of conjectures, which the queſtions, What race 


of people are the Gipfies?” * And where are we to look for 


their true mother country?“ have occaſioned. The greateſt part of 
them are of ſuch a nature, that they only require to be heard, to 
be totally rejected. I muſt nevertheleſs produce ſome as examples, 
in order to be excuſed for having paſſed over the reſt in ſilence. 
People have tried various methods, to obtain a ſolution of 
theſe queries. Some adverted to this or that name only of 
the Gipſies, without attending to other circumſtances. Becauſe 
they were likewiſe called Gipſies (Cingani) they muſt imme- 
diately derive from the Grecian heretics, called ( Athin- 
gans; then again they muſt have wandered, from the African 


Province, formerly called, (2) Zeugitana; Another time they 


are ſuppoſed to be the fugitives, driven from the city (3) Singara, 


in Meſopotamia, by Julian the Apoſtate; others again tranſ- 


planted them to Mount Caucaſus, and made them (4) Zochori, or 
to the Palus Mzotis, making them (5) deſcendants from the Ziches. 
Some people, imagined, that inſtead of Zigeuner, they ſhould be 


called Zigarener, which they eſteemed a corruption of Saracener, 


and they muſt certainly be (6) Saracens. Another writer, (to 
return to Africa) conducts them from the Mauritanian province 


Tingitane, and judges them to be the Canaanites, which, being 
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Chap. III. driven out by Joſhua, ſettled ()) here. Still another brings 
them from Mauritania, and to corroborate his opinion by the 
name, calls them deſcendants.of Cavs, as he thinks nothing can 
have a greater affinity in ſound, than Zigeuner and (8) Chuſener. 
HERBELor takes the coaſt of Zengebar for their mother (9) 
country. BELLoNIUs, on the contrary, looks for them in 

Bulgaria and Wallachia, where their Anceſtors are ſaid to have 
lived, under the name (10) Sigynner. Cordova thought on 
Zigere, formerly a city of Thrace, which he aſſigns as their (11) 
native ſoil. Some people fancied they had heard that the Gipſies 
called themſelves More, and often uſed the name amori among 
one another (not amori, but dſcha more... get out fellow !) 
and now they are (12) Amorites. . . . | | | 

Another ſet, beſides this or that particular name of the Gipſies, 
conſidered their unſettled way of life alſo; or culled ſome 
particular circumſtance, from their manners, by which they 
decided concerning their origin. Wherefore they were ſome- 
times (13) Torlaques, Fakirs.or (14) Kalendars; ſometimes the 
remains of Attilas [15] Huns; at other times the Avari, who 
were vanquiſhed by Charles the Great ; Then again Petſchenegers, 
who played their laſt part in the twelfth (16) century; or perhaps 
a mixture of all kinds of raſcally people gathered together, having 
collectively no certain country, as their name Zigeuner indicates, 
ſignifying, to wander up and down : for which reaſon our German 
anceſtors, denominated every ſtrolling vagrant (17) ZIEHEGAN. 
By ſeveral people they have been eſteemed inhabitants of the Alps 
and (18) Pyrenees, others ſuppoſe them to be Cain's deſcendants, 
who, on account of the curſe, denounced againſt their ſtock, have 

been 
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been under the neceſſity of leading a wandering (19) life. Chap, III. 
Becauſe they pretend to tell fortunes, ſome have believed them 
to be Chaldeans, or ſome (20) Syrian religious ſe&t. Brodæus 
Formed his judgement from their cloaths, in which he thought he 
diſcovered a reſemblance to the Roman Toga, therefore imagined 
they were natives of Wallachia, and deſcendants from the colony, 
ſent by Trajan into Dacia, in order to keep this new conquered 
country ſteady in their allegiance. And, according to his aſſertion, 
people in Germany do really call them Wahlen (he writes Malachen) 
that is to ſay (21) Tralians. 

Theſe opinions, whether united or ſiggle, are no more than 
mere partial conjectures; I ſhall therefore not proceed with the 
liſt of them: but only cite a few which ſeem to have more 
4 appearance of probability. Let us begin (22) with WAGENS EIL. 
He looks upon the Gipſies to be German Jews; who, about the 
middle of the Fourteenth Century, to eſcape the dreadful perſe- 
cut ions which raged againſt them, all over Europe, eſpecially in 
Germany, hid themſelves in foreſts, (23) deſarts, and ſubterraneous 
caverns. Here they remained above half a century, and made 
their firſt appearance again, at the period of the Huſſites; as 
every one then attended only to the Huſſiſh hereſy; with regard 
to the Jews, all was ſafe. But not daring yet to venture, paſſing 
: for Jews, they fell on the device of ſaying, they were, not 
"Chriſtians, that their reſpe& for the Moſaical Law would not 
permit, but in general terms, ftiled themſelves Egyptian pilgrims. | 
Thoſe, who did not yet know who they were, nor whence they 


came; from their wandering about, (einherziehen) called them, 8 
Gipſies (Zigeuner). To prove this origin, of the Gipſies, he 
| T refers 


„ 
| Chap, III. refers to their language, which is a mixture of German and 
1 - Hebrew, quoting, at the ſame time, near fifty words, which are 
1 | evidently Hebrew. He then aſks, whence ſhould the Gipſies have 
gotten ſo many Hebrew words into their language, if they were 
4 | not Jews; at a time too when Hebrew was unknown to all other | 
nations? Now this opinion bears infinitely more the appearance 
of truth „ than any one of thoſe before cited. It muſt alſo have 
been deemed incontrovertible by the learned producer of it, as he 
mentions it, in the introduction to his treatiſe, with great confidence, 
and as much (24) joy as if he had diſcovered the philoſopher's 
ſtone. Notwithſtanding all this, the confutat ion is ſo ſhort and 
eaſy, that two words are ſufficient to overſet the whole ſyſtem : 
which reſts entirely on the proofs of the language, but theſe do 
not apply to the caſe in queſtion, the words quoted are taken from 
a (25) gibberiſh vocabulary, but gibberiſh is (26) not the Gipſey 
language. What relates to the Jewiſh perſecution, is very juſt, 
but all the reſt are mere conjectures, founded on it by the learned 
man, and frequently very (27) inconſiſtent. | 
A later opinion is, that the Gipſies are an hord of Tartars, 
which ſeparated themſelves from the multitude, with which Timur 
invaded Weſtern Afia, about the year 1401. The ſuppoſed proofs 
are, Firſt, becauſe the Mongols (Mongols and Tartars are here 
reckoned one and the ſame (28) people) are juſt as nomadic as 
the Gipfies. Secondly, becauſe theſe have ſometimes declared them- 
ſelves to be Tartars. Thirdly, becauſe the Gipſey King, mentioned 
by Aventin, whoſe name was Zundel or Zindelo,'a Mongol 
Chan, was a deſcendant from the great Zingis: as Zindelo 
is a very eaſy change from Zingis. Fourthiy, becauſe, among the 
| | _ ſeveral 


(ii) 


ſeveral ſtates into which the Mongol Empire was divided, after Chap. III. 


the death of Zingis, one was called Dſongar, and the members of 
it Dſongari, which agrees perfectly with Zingari. Fifthly, becauſe 
the Tartar and Gipſey language have a great affinity to each 
other; for in the laſt war, between Ruſſia and the Port, a com- 
mander of Crim Tartars, by name Devlet Gueray, ſignalized 
himſelf very much; and this Devlet, is perhaps derived from 
Devla, the Gipſey appellation for the Deity, and may be a name, 
under which the Tartars reverence any thing reſpectable. Sixthly, 
and laſtly, becauſe the time of Timur's expedition, agrees very 
well with the firſt (29) appearance of the Gipſies. This is an 
opinion founded on fix points, and one might add in confirmation 
of 1t, that by this hypotheſis, it may reaſonably be accounted for, 
how the Gipfies, ſuch poor wretches in general, came to be ſo 
well ſtored with gold and filver at their firſt arrival in Europe, as 
Stumpf and others aſſert. If they were part of Timur's followers, 
they might very likely have it by robbery, and plunder taken from 
the people they had conquered. 

Among all theſe: grounds, that adduced from the favorable 
concurrence of chronological events, has rhe moſt weight, but 
proves neither more nor leſs, than the bare poſſibility of rhe 
thing. With reſpe& to the firſt point, it is not ſo clearly made 
out. The Tartars are herdſmen, and the quality of the paſture, 
for their cattle, implies a fixed reſidence. Gipſies, on the 
contrary are ignorant, as to tending cattle, nor have they the 
ſmalleſt idea about breeding them. Further, whether they are 
Tartars, becauſe they give themſelves out as ſuch, or have been 


declared ſuch by other people : whether Zindelo is a Mongol 
Chan, 


E 


Chap. III. Chan, becauſe his name is eaſily derived from Zingis: whether 
the language of the Tartars bears a near affinity to that of the 
SGipſies, becauſe among them a man was found, whoſe name 
Devlet, is perhaps derived from the Gipſey word Devla, and 
as that among them ſignifies God, it may poſſibly, among 
theſe, ſignify ſomething like it. All this I leave to the 
readers diſcretion. If theſe aſſertions are admitted for proofs, 
then the Gipfies muſt be Bohemians, becauſe they are called ſo 
in France. Thus Chiflet muſt have been of Gipſey or Tartar 
deſcent, becauſe his name may poſſibly be derived from Devla or 
Devlet. The Franks too, are probably derived from the Trojans, 
becauſe Pharamond, their King's name, may be formed from 
Priamus. Dſongari and Zingari compared with each other do 
coincide, except that the latter is only the Latin termination given 
by the learned. But beſides all this, if the Gipſies muſt be 
Tartars at all events, where are the Tartars broad faces? where 


is their courage? where are the zealous religious principles with 
which the Tartars honor the Deity, and upon occaſion, fight 
for him? Finally, with regard to language, this rather makes 
againſt than in favor of the opinion I am talking of. The 

language of the Tartars is Turkiſh, that of the Gipſies is quite 
a different one, as I ſhall prove by and by. 


As theſe and the. like arguments rather controvert the Tartar 
origin of the Gipſies, ſo can we as little agree with Mr. Prar,. 
in ſuppoſing them to be (Tartars) of As IA Mixor, from the 
countries of the Ancient ZIchEx , Whoſe name the Gipſies are 
ſaid to bear . nor with an older writer EXHARD, who will have 
it, that they are Circaſſians, which were terrified from their. 

habitations 


„ F 


habitations by Timur's Mongols. Mr. Pray brings nothing in Chap. III. 


ſupport of his ſurmiſe, but the fimilarity of ſound in the names 
. Zagianer (Zichen or properly Zygier) and Zigeuner; together 
with the circumſtance, that the latter appeared. among us, ſoon 
after Timur's expedition into (30) Aſia Minor. ExnarRD, an 
the contrary, who in like manner, unites the names Zigeuner 
and Circaſſier, by endeavouring to prove, that theſe, as poſſeſſors 
of the countries, belonging to the Zichen; were, by authors 
indifferently ſtiled, ſometimes Circaffier, ſometimes Zygier and 
Zichen; adds moreover, that the Circaſſian complexion was a 
brown yellow, exactly like the Gipſies; that they both ſuffer 
their hair to hang looſe over their ſhoulders : further, that in their 
diet and cloaths they are both equally dirty, and laſtly, that among 
the Circaſſians, you meet (31) with aſtrology, and all kinds 
of witchcraft, preciſely the fame as among the Gipſies. But this 
compariſon, were it even better founded, than (32) it is, would 
only prove, that you may make what you pleaſe of the Gipſies. 
Upon the ſame ground, they might juſt as well be allied to the 
people of Otaheite, or any other unpoliſhed nation, in any 
quarter of the Globe. And yet, the author draws this concluſion 
from it, that-one egg is not more like another, than Circaſſians 
to the Gipſies; and he may confidently aſſert, that all thoſe who, 
before his time, have been of a different opinion, were (33) miſtaken. 

I ought long ago to have ſpoken about the reputed Egyptian 
deſcent of the Gipſies, but as that has been a very current, and 
almoſt univerſally received opinion, it merits a chapter by itſelf. 
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1 : Chap. IV. 
1 CHAPTER IV. 


4 On the Egyptian deſcent of the Gipfies. 


Tu belief that Gipſies are of Egyptian origin, is as old 
as the exiſtence of theſe people in Europe. It aroſe from the 
firſt of them who arrived here, having, every where, publiſhed, 
that they were pilgrims from Egypt; and this has not only been 
univerſally adopted, by the common people, but has alſo, here 
and there, obtained credit among men of learning. Had this 
opinion not been harboured, at a time, when every thing was 
taken upon truſt without examination; had it not been pro- 
pagated every where by the firſt Gipſies, and received the ſanction 
of time in following ages, it would have been impoſſible for it ro 
have gained ſuch general acceptation, or to have maintained 
itſelf even to the lateſt times. 

Till the laſt century, the Egyptian deſcent of the Gipſies reſted, 
entirely, on tradition. Tromasius was the firſt, who en- 
deavoured to ground this matter on ſatisfactory evidence. Thoſe 
who, ſince him, have purſued the ſame method, are principally 
the Engliſhman SaLmon; and now lately, Signor GRISELIN1. 
But before I produce their vouchers, I muſt premiſe, that 
THoMas1us talks only of thoſe Gipfies, who travelled about 
Europe, the firſt (1) ſeven years after their arrival; for he 
thinks, that, after ſeven years were elapſed, theſe, except (2) a 
very few, returned home again, and after their retreat, the preſent 


ſet was produced, as has been already deſcribed. In this particular, 
| he 


. 


he differs entirely from the other two writers, making the latter Chap. IV. 
Gipſies a diſtinct race of people from the firſt. On. the contrary, 
SALMON, as well as GRISsELINI, eſteem thoſe, and with truth, 
to be lineal deſcendants of theſe, conſequently bring them all 
from Egypt. 

TroMaslus ſays. © The firſt Gipſies never would allow 
themſelves to be any thing but Egyptians ; aſſerting always, 
that the Leſſer Egypt was their mother country, and they 
deſerve credit, as they were (3) an honorable worthy ſet 
of people.” There is only this to be obſerved againſt it, that 
among the oldeſt writers, who, prior to STUMPF, mention the 
Gipſies, not one ſeems to be acquainted with their worth. 
Though Tromas1vs himſelf diſcovered the weakneſs of his firſt 
argument, therefore haſtens to another. Be this as it may,” 
he proceeds, they were in the earlieſt times, when doubtleſs 
« ſomething more certain was extant, always looked upon as (4) 
« Egyptians: ſo that it does not become us, who live two 
& hundred years later, poſitively to reject (5) what was, at that 
ce time generally aſſented to.” But this kind of reaſoning proves 
too much, for by the ſame mode of arguing, every antiquated 
error, every ridiculous ſuperſtition, may be defended. If this holds 
good, Satan gets his cloven foot again, which modern unbelief 
had bereft him of. Thus CHRISTIAN Tromas1vs acted un- 
juſtifiably, when he laid violent hands on witches and ſorcerers, 
and put an end to their exiſtence, though credited from the 
higheſt antiquity. If ThouaAslus imagines there were other 
proofs, beſides the Gipſies own aſſertions, that they were 
Egyptians, this conceit, not only has nothing to ſupport it, but, 
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Chap. IV. is openly contradicted by AvENTIx, Kraxz, and MüxsrER. 


| 1 It 1s not authenticated, becauſe the chronicles univerſally mention 
it as a (6) ſaying of the Gipſies, whenever they ſpeak of their 
coming from Egypt. It is confuted by AvEnTIN, who rejects 
their Egyptian deſcent, at the ſame time he alledges, that they 
wiſhed to be thought to (7) come from thence. In his time, 
nothing was known concerning them, except what came from 
their own mouths: and thoſe who believed them to be Egyptians, 
did it entirely on the credit of their word. This is collected, 
with greater certainty, from KRAN Z and MüxsrER; for theſe 
declare expreſſly, that every thing which could be diſcovered, by 
any other means than their own aſſertions, (8) contradicted rather 
than confirmed their Egyptian deſcent. Yet Tyomas1vus has 
more proofs; he cites the reſemblance between the Gipſies and 
the inhabitants of the Leſſer Egypt, from whence they ſay they 
came. But many people lay this difficulty in his way, that the 
name of Lefler Egypt, is not to be found in any ſyſtem of 
Geography, but is a mere (9) invention of the Gipfies. He 
reſts his opinion on that of VuLcanivs, who looks upon Nubia 
to be the Leſſer Egypt, and thinks, I do not know why, that the 
Nubians themſelves, called their country (10) by that name. 
2 Now the ſimilarities conſiſt herein. Nubians as well as Gipſies, 
: confeſs themſelves Chriſtians, both lead a wandering life, and both 


are of a dark brown complexion. To which ſome reſemblances 
1n ſhape between the Gipſies and Egyptians are introduced (11) 
in general terms. Whether there be any affinity in their 
languages, he leaves undetermined, becauſe, he ſays, he knows 


(12) nothing about it. That the name of Zigeuner, is the ſame 
N TY | ng as 
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as Egyptian, and the former is derived from the latter, he proves Chap. IV. 


in the following ingenious manner. The Spaniards, who inſtead 
of Egyptaner, call them Gitanos, have cut off the firſt ſyllable. 
Our forefathers who exceeded the Spaniards, in the art of 
mangling names, have rejected two ſyllables, and inſtead of 
Egyptianer, firſt called them Cianer, afterwards, in order to fill 
up the chaſm between i and a, ſaid Ciganer. Further, as we, 
inſtead of Italianer ſay Italiener, we have alſo changed Ciganer 
into Cigener; and at laſt, as people in Upper Germany are very 
fond of diphthongs, Cigeuner, or (13) Zigeuner has been pro- 
duced. Now if any thing can be proved, by all this, in the 
ſame manner, the ſeveral opinions, quoted in the former chapter 
are likewiſe proved. And yet after all, who will ſay, that inſtead 
of Egyptier, Egyptianer from whence Cianer, Ciganer, and 
thus progreſſively, through all the changes Zigeuner may be 
produced? With regard to the denomination of Leſſer Egypt, 
ranked under the liſt of Gipſey fables, and brought as evidence 
to overſet their whole ſyſtem, becauſe Egypt never was divided 
into Greater and Smaller, it is nevertheleſs a true Geographical 
name: [ allow it is not to be found in any treatiſe on Geography, 
but I have met with it, in the title of a Turkiſh Emperor. 
A declaration of war, made by Achmet IV. againft John Cafimir 
King of Poland in 1652, begins with the following words. 
I Sultan, a King and Son of the Turkiſh Emperor, a ſoldier of 
© the God of the Greeks and Babylonians——King of the Greater 
and Lefſer (14) Egypt.” Therefore the Gipſies have been falfely 
accuſed of a fiction. But whether by this Leſſer Egypt, Lower 
Fgypt, or any thing elſe be underſtood, I cannot determine. 

| SALMON 
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Chap. IV. SAlMox believes the Gipſies to be Mamalukes, who were 
obliged to quit Egypt, in 1517, when the Turkiſh Emperor 
conquered this country, and thereby put an (15) end to the 
Circaſſian government. They are reputed to have acquired the 
name of Zigeuner, or in the Turkiſh language Zinganies, from 
a Captain Zinganeus, who was very active in oppoſing the Turks. 
How all this is proved, I ſhall ſhew, in his own words. © They 

29 had no occaſion for any teſtimony, to ſhew they were of Egyptian 
deſcent. The blackneſs of their .ſkin. made it plain enough, 

from what part they came. What confirms me, in my belief 
of this intellegence, concerning the origin of the Gipſies, is an 
Act of Parliament paſſed in the twenty ſeventh year of the 
i. reign of Henry VIII. that is, fourteen years after the victory 
obtained by Selim, Emperor of the Turks, over Egypt; in 
which are the following words. JVhereas certain outlandiſh 
people, who do not profeſs any craft or trade, whereby to maintain 
themſelves; but go about, in great numbers, from place to place ; 
uſing infidious underhand means, to impoſe on his Majeſty's ſubjetts, 
making them believe, that they underfland the art of foretelling 
to men and women, their good or ill fortune, by looking in their 
hands; whereby they frequently defraud people of their money; like- 
wiſe are guilty of thefts and highway robberies; it is hereby ordered, 
that the faid vagrants, commonly called Egyptians, in caſe they 
remain one month in the kingdom, ſball he proceeded againſt, as thieves 
and raſcals, and on the apprehenfion of any ſuch Egyptian, he ſhall 
* forfeit £40 + «. « for every treſpaſs.” He then quotes another 
| | " 
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Note. — As this quotation ſtands in the body of the work, the Tranſlator thought proper to give a 
izteral tranſlation of it, although it does not perfectly agree with the AR, nor is the date correct. 
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act, paſſed under Queen Elizabeth, wherein the Gipſies, are alſo Chap. IV. 
called (16) Egyptians. 

Therefore from the blackneſs of their ſkins, with the official uſc 
of the name Egyptian, SALMox firſt draws the inference, that 
they were, really Egyptians: then, becauſe the firſt decree, 
publiſhed againſt the Gipſies in England, was fourteen years after 
Selim's conqueſt-of Egypt, that they were Mamalukes. There is 

not any connection, to be diſcovered either in the one or the 
other. The Parhament made uſe of the word Egyptian, in. the 
act, becauſe it was the one, univerſally, current in England. 
Whether the Gipſies were, really, Egyptians, or no, was a 
queſtion of learning, that had nothing to do with the intention 
of the order; nor could it be determined, by any juridical decree. 

There is till lefs reaſon for his making them Mamalukes, who 
Had travelled from Egypt, on its being taken by Selim in 1517, 
and tracing their name from one of their leaders; as both they, 
and their name were known in Europe, at leaſt an hundred years 
preceeding the fall of Gawry; or before Tumanbai, the lateſt 
Hope of the Mamalukes, was (17) hanged. 

I proceed to GRISELINI, whoſe reaſons are the moſt numerous 
of any, and would certainly go a great way towards aſcertaining 
the Egyptian origin of the Gipſies, if, as in moſt inveſtigations, 
it did not depend more upon the quality, than the number of 
the proofs. Yet he does not reckon them to be genuine Egyp- 
tians, and for this reaſon, becauſe the greateſt number of thoſe 
reſemblances, which he has ſought between Egyptians and Gipſies, 

intended to prove the latter deſcended from the former, are noc 
at all caſes in point. Beſides, he finds himſelf under the neceſſity 
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Chap. IV. 


| ;.-- 0 8. 
of looking for foreign helps, and what he cannot make out to he 
Egyptian, among the Gipſies, he meets with among the Æthio- 
pians and Troglodytes : theſe he introduces promiſcuouſly, kneads 
the whole together, and determines the Gipſies to be a mixture of 
Ethiopians, (18) Egyptians, and Troglodytes. This very circum- 
ſtance, even before one hears his reafons, renders the matter very 
ſuſpicious. By the ſame method, it would not be very difficult 
to ſhew, that the Italians are, in part, on account of their 
naſtineſs, Oſtiacks; in part, becauſe of their ſuperſtition, and 
admiration of magnificent edifices, Egyptians; and laſtly, in 
part, for their daſtardly treacherous revenge, Chineſe. 
GRISELINI begins his compariſons, with the Diſpoſition of 
the Gipſies. He ſays, © They are inclined to melancholy, 
and are deſperate, in the firſt emotions of their anger. 
Ammianus Marcellinus deſcribes the Egyptians, of his time, 
in (19) much the ſame terms.” 
„ With regard to religion,” he proceeds, ** the Gipſie of the - 
Banat always conform to the prevailing one, in the village, be 


it Catholic or the Illyrian Greek. They have not the leaſt 


comprehenſion, either of the one, or the other; in which 
ignorance they perfectly reſemble the Wallachians, — except 
that they obſerve the ſtrict faſts of the Greek Church with 
more exactneſs. The Wallachians only ſeparate from their 


wives, the laſt days of the great faſts: the Gipſies, on the 
contrary, do it, from the beginning to the end, alfo on the 


Aſcenſion of the Bleſſed Virgin, in Advent, and eſpecially all 
Vigils. Among other writers of Antiquity, ApurEkrus (20) 
takes particular notice of the Egyptian faſts, whoſe ſtrictneſs 

conſiſted 


1 ) 


conſiſted” chiefly in iis that the man held himſelf” obliged to Chap. IV, 


refrain from his conſort's bed.” 


% But beſides theſe ſolemn faſts, the Gipſies of the Banat, 
obſerve a degree of temperance, and a choice in their diet, even 
on thoſe days when all kinds of food are permitted. They abſtain 
from frogs and tortoiſes, wherein they accord with the Wallachians, 
Riizes, and other Chriſtians of the Greek Church. Moreover, 
they refrain from ſofne kinds of river. fiſh, viz. the red ſcaled. 
bream, perch, and lampreys ; of which ſorts it is known that the 
Egyptians, the race of Likopolis and Tagaroriopolis refuſed to 
taſte. The Gipſies have likewiſe an averſion to all feathered game, 
and particularly to,birds of prey. The ſtork is highly eſteemed 
among them, when he deigns to build on their wretched huts.— 
One of theſe birds, which, like its relation Ibis, was an AR of 
worſhip, among other ſymbolical Egyptian deities.” 

Of four footed animals, the Gipſies are moſt fond of ſwine's 
fleſh, particularly ſalted. The Egyptians likewiſe conſumed a 
great number of theſe creatures, though they looked upon their 
herds, and keepers to be unclean.” 

The Gipſies hang up large onions in their dwellings, but do 
not eat them. Beſides, that the Egyptians (21) honored them, 
as well as many other vegetables, we are informed by Diodorus 
Siculus, that by the regulations, relating to diet, obſerved in 
the different Egyptian provinces, onions were prohibited in ſome, 
but allowed in others.“ | | T0 

The Gipſies, like the old Egyptians, cannot bear the ſmell 


of beans, although their neighbours, the Wallachians, eat them. 
with pleaſure,” 
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Chap, IV. 


on | 
«© When I was at Denta, in the diſtri of Cſakowa, curioſity 


led me into a Gipſey hut. The firſt thing which attracted my 


attention, was a young man, covered with the itch, whoſe mother 
was feeding him with the boiled fleſh of a ſmall ſnake, on a 
dirty earthern plate. In the ſame manner the Egyptians uſed 
the fleſh of ſnakes, as the mildeſt, and moſt effectual remedy for 
the elephantiaſis.” 

Every body knows that, even to this day, fowls and other 
of the feathered kind, are hatched by art in Egypt.—I muſt 
confeſs, I was not a little ſurprized in July 1775, as I went into 
a Gipſey hut, before Karanſebes, to ſee an old woman, who had 
about forty gooſe and ducks eggs, in horſe dung, to hatch. This 
was exactly the method of the old Egyptians.” 

« From all which has hitherto been produced, as well as that 
the Gipſies of the Banat, and others diſperſed over the reſt of 
Europe, declare themſelves to be Egyptians, it is highly probable 
that this is really their- origin. But ſee a nearer reſemblance. 
So long ago, as in Alian's time, the Egyptians were famous 
for their. patience, in enduring all kinds of torture; and would 
rather expire, on the rack, than be brought to (22) confeſſion ; 
which is a ſtriking trait of the Gipſies. When, this equivocal 
method of coming at the truth, the torture, was practiſed, in 
the Imperial Royal Hereditary Dominions, one remembers 
ſeveral inſtances, that Gipſies ſuffered themſelves to be torn to 
pieces, ſooner than acknowledge crimes, even when the magiſtrates 
had the moſt indiſputable proofs of them.” 

Thus far has been to prove the Egyptian deſcent of the 


Gipſies. What follows is againſt it, and, from the ſimilarity of 


their 
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their condition, is to convince us that they are of AFthiopian Chap, IV, 


and 'Troglodytiſh origin. 

* According to the moſt authentic writers, the Egyptians took 
great pains, to build themſelves convenient habitations. They 
lived decently, and their attention to cleanlineſs, in the obſervance 
of certain rules of health, was ſo general, that even the peaſants, 
and the loweſt claſſes of people in the nation, were no exception 
to it.— The reſidence of the Gipſies, in the Banat, preſents us 
with a very different kind of picture. Miſerable huts, conſiſting, 
partly of thorns and ſtraw packed together, and partly of holes, 
ten or twelve feet deep, dug in the earth. — Taken in this point 
of view, the Gipſies have more the appearance of being related 
to the hords of Ethiopians and Troglodytes.“ 

«* Among the ancient Egyptians, agriculture was in high 
eſteem ; as it ſtill is among the preſent Copts, their true deſcen- 
dants.— The Gipfies, on the contrary, are the worſt, and moſt 
careleſs farmers that can be: another argument for their being 
Ethiopians and Troglodytes.“ 

« Theſe, and other African hords, employ themſelves in 
collecting gold out of the (23) river ſand; in like manner, the 
Maroſch, Nera, and other ſtreams, have induced the Gipſies to 
become gold waſhers.“ | 

«© That unſettled way of life, and inclination for ſtrolling, 
which the Egyptians were ſo very averſe to, is the particular 
propenſity of the Gipſies in general; nor are thoſe of the Banat 
exempt from it.” 

The more artful, particularly of the other ſex, go about 
from houſe to houſe, where they tell fortunes, caſt nativities; 
R 2 diſcover. 


Chap. IV. 
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diſcover thefts, and pretend they poſſeſs remedies, to which they 
aſcribe wonders and infallible cures. Theſe noſtrums conſiſt, chiefly 
of roots, amulets, certain ſmall ſtones, moſtly a kind of ſcoriæ. 


Among the Egyptians, likewiſe, ſuch impoſtors rambled up and 
down. Theſe were Ethiopians by deſcent, who carried on pretty 
much the ſame trade.” 


«© From the laſt conſiderations, compared with the former, one 
would be inclined rather to deduce the origin of the Gipſies from 


the ZEthiopians and Troglodytes, than from the Egyptians. 


But what I am going to add, will make it more probable, that 


"they are a mixture of all the (24) three nations.” 


lt is well known, that people of both ſexes, calling them- 


elves Egyptian prieſts and prieſteſſes, were, in ancient times, 


ſcattered through Italy, Greece, and all the Provinces of the 
Roman Empire : where they not only introduced the worſhip 


of the Goddeſs Ifis, but wandered from place to place, begged, 


and profeſſed. the ſame kinds of ingenuity, in which the Gipſies 


of the Banat, and the reſt of their brethren, diſperſed over Europe, 


are ſo thoroughly verſed. Theſe ſaid prieſts and prieſteſſes, which 
ArULE1vs, ironically calls magnæ religionis ſidera, (25) not 
only knocked at people's doors, in Rome, with their ſiſtris, but 
even had the ſkill to perſuade the common people, that to refuſe 
them alms, or to commit facrilege, was equally heinous. They 


even went ſo far as to threaten thoſe, who lighted them, in the 


name of their Goddeſs Iſis, to ſtrike them with blindneſs, or 


the tympany (hydrops tympanites). — AVENTIN fays, the Gipſies 


could ſo terrify the people in Bavaria, with the like threats, 
that they ſuffered themſelves to be robbed by them with impunity. 
Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe in the Banat, one hears the women, particularly, Chap. IV. 


vent the moſt horrid curſes and imprecations, if they are 
reprimanded, or not paid for their calculations of nativities, ſinging, 
or fortune telling.“ 

Ihe licentiouſneſs and immorality of the Gipſies is extreme. 


In carly youth, when yet young girls, they exhibit themſelves, 
with their dances, before every perſon, from whom they expect 
any preſent; and theſe dances glways end in laſcivious attitudes 
and ſhameful geſtures, expoſing thoſe parts, which even the moſt gy 
uncultivated, unciyilized people, from ſome remaining ſenſe of 
-decency, keep concealed. In like manner, the ordinary women 
in Egypt, uſed to dance at their Orgies, eſpecially at the 
Feaſt of Buboſtes, and the proceſſion of Canopus. The like 
ſcenes appeared at Rome, among the wives, daughters, and 
ſponſors of the prieſts of Ifis, agreeable to the myſteries of that 
Goddeſs.“ 
\ After all this GxIsELIxI comes to the point. To what 
nation did theſe prieſts and prieſteſſes belong? And when did their 
emigration happen?“ 

It was after the time of Auguſtus,” he ſays, that they 
began to wander, through the different parts of Europe; in every 
diſtrict, of which, they endeavoured to ſpread the worſhip of Ifis. 
They practiſed Aſtrology, and other kinds of ſuperſtition, par- , 
ticularly all ſorts of vagrants tricks, pretty much in the ſame 
manner, as the Gipſies, of our age, deceive, people.” 

„ Now it is known, that the Egyptian prieſts had ſtated 
incomes, from appropriated lands, which circumſtance attached 
them to their native country, they hated an unſettled life. 
| Neither 


G 


Chap. IV. Neither did they deſire to make proſelytes; ſo that ſtrangers, who: 
wiſhed to be initiated, into the rites and myſteries of Iſis, were 


obliged to ſubmit to be circumeiſed; this ceremony was: 
indiſpenſible ; on the contrary, the beforementioned priefts of Iſis, 
wandering about the Roman provinces, never mentioned- a word 
of circumciſion to their new converts. Very ſenſible critics have 
produced palpable evidence, that they were Ethiopians and (26) 
Troglodytes, who could the more eafily paſs for Egyptians, as. 
their features, perſons, cuſtoms and religion were the ſame.” | 
4 Of all the writers, who mention theſe emigrations, from 
Egypt, into Italy, Greece, and every quarter of the globe, which 
hy was known in the time of the Romans, I ſhall refer only to- 
| HzELIODORUS. It is very poſſible, that, ſometimes, real Egyptians 
might be mixed with theſe wanderers; who had been driven by 
misfortunes, from- their native country, or perhaps, ſome of the 
very loweſt rank of people, who had nothing to loſe. Frony 
this mixture of  ZXthiopians, Troglodytes, and Egyptians, then, 
ſprang a diſtinct wandering people, which partakes, in ſome- 
meaſure, of all the three nations, and from which, according to- 
the foregoing obſervations, we may reaſonably conclude the 
Gipſies, of our time, to be deſcended ; as in all of them we 
diſcover, ſometimes the Troglodyte, ſometimes. the Ethiopian, 
and ſometimes the Egyptian.“ | 
That no mention is made of them, in the Hungarian yearly 
publications, before the year 1417, is by no means a proof, that 
they were not known, long before, both in that Kingdom and 
the Banat. If we admit the Roman coins, which are dug out of 
the earth, as proof that the Romans have been inhabitants of any 
place, 
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place, without the concurrent teſtimony of any hiſtorian ; we are Chap. IV. 


juſt as well authoriſed to admit the little Egyptian idols, of bronze, 
which are dug up near them in the Banat, as proof for the Gipſies. 
Being diſperſed, all over the Roman conqueſts, why might they 
not as well, when Dacia became a province, have gone there 

likewiſe, and propagated the worſhip of Iſis, Anubis, and other 
Egyptian Deities the ſame (27) as in Italy.“ 

Theſe are Mr. GRr1sELIx1's arguments, ſtated very diffuſely, 
as they may be found in his works. I have given them ſo much 
at large, not merely with a view of following them with as copious 
a confutation ; but more particularly to put myſelf out of the 
reach of confutation : as I am convinced, that, what he adduces, 
in ſupport of his argument, is a direct proof that it cannot be 
proved. Suppoſing any perſon charitable enough, to allow there 
is good argument in his far fetched fimilarities ; yet the circum- 
ſtance, that neither in the Hungarian, nor in ahy other Journals, 
the leaſt notice is taken, of Gipſies, before the year 1417, would 
overſet the whole again. GRISELI1NT felt this himſelf, but what 
he urges in reply, is no anſwer to the objection. Nor is it at all 


juſt, that the Roman coins, found in the Banat, ſhould be eſteemed 


without concurrent teſtimony, a proof of the Romans having formerly 
dwelt there. German crowns, are, as Mr. NI EBV informs us, the 
chief current coin in Yemen, (Arabia Felix) and great numbers are 
yearly ſent thither for coffee. If ſome time hence, when things are 
entirely changed, the ſaid German money ſhould be dug up, would 
any hiſtorical writer have aſſerted a truth, when he wiſhed to perſuade 
his cotemporaries, that Arabia Felix had formerly been inhabited 
by Germans ! - But I ſhall not enter into any confutation, that 

being 


a 
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Chap. IV. being already done in a very able manner. by another, 
1 Mr. Sülz ER. (28) Yet a few hints, with reſpe& to 
_ Mr. GRISELINI's mode of proceeding, ſtrike me in ſo forcible 
— a manner, that I cannot forbear to communicate them. 
He builds chiefly upon certain ſimilarities, between the Gipſies, 
Egyptians, and Æthiopians, without reflecting whether they are 
= | diſtinctions peculiar to theſe people only. Of this ſort are, for 
1 example, that the Gipſies muſt be Troglodytes and Æthiopians, 
9 [ I becauſe they follow the employment of goldwaſhing, and theſe . 
1 latter, as well as ſome of the African hords, do the ſame in their 
rivers which produce gold; or when he makes them Egyptians, 

8 becauſe they eat ſwine's fleſh, or finally, that they muſt be-prieſts - 
| | of Ifis, becauſe they grumble violently againſt 'the hard hearted, 
who refuſe the boon they aſk. Are theſe. then. things, which, 
none but Egyptians. and Ethiopians have in common with the 
Gipſies? Is it neceſſary to recur. back to the Egyptians, to find - 
people, beſides Gipſies, who eat pork? Or to the prieſts of Iſis, 
for ſturdy beggars? And, with regard to goldwaſhers, how 
came he not to recollect, that: the Wallachians alſo, follow this 
employment? And that near. Straſburg, beſides other places, 
hundreds of people, who are nothing leſs than Gipſies, get their 
living by it. | | 

Further, the ſaid Mr. GISELINI, in order to render his 
ſyſtem the. more plauſible, has made uſe of certain expedients, at - 
= rhe expence of truth; and, in ſpite of all experience to the 
a contrary, ſo modelled rhe properties of the Gipſies, as to make 
| them appear compleat Egyptians. He makes them, by nature, 
| igclined to melancholy, whereas their diſpoſitions have not the 
leaſt” 
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leaſt tincture of it: they are deſcribed as moſt conſcientiouſly, Chap, IV. 


nay, rather ſuperſtitiouſly, attached to religious cuſtoms; and yet, 
according to the univerſal teſtimony of other obſervers of theſe 
people, they have not their equals, for indifference concerning 
every thing at all connected with religion. He pronounces 
them averſe to eating onions; and as for beans, they abhor them, 
whereas Sulzer was a witneſs, how much they liked the flavor 
of both. If people will go on at this rate, every thing may be 
made to anſwer every purpoſe. But woe to the records, and 
hiſtories, which are uſed in this manner. 

From what has been treated hitherto, we ſee the Egyptian 
deſcent of the Gipſies nothing leſs than proved; notwithſtanding 
it was ſo generally credited, and even is to this day. It is really 
to be lamented, for had they originated from Egypt, care was 
taken that we ſhould know, what kind of people they had been 
in that country. It is related very confidently, and to our great 
edification, that their forefathers were the ſame ſorcerers, who 
imitated Moſes's miracles, in the preſence of Pharoah. More- 
over this King, likewiſe, ſet theſe people as taſkmaſters, over the 
Children of Iſrael, in order to make their labor grievous to 
them. And, finally, theſe were the very murderers, employed 
by the inhuman Herod, to perpetrate his cruelty on the children 
of Bethlehem. This kind of dreaming has been carried further, 
it having been calculated, to what degree of indolence theſe 
people had accuſtomed themſelves, in Egypt, living by the labor 
and ſweat of others. Afterwards, when, contrary to expectation, 
the Children of Iſrael eſcaped from their ſervitude; the lucrative 
advantage of theſe overſeers, of courſe, had an end. Inſtead af 
| 9 reconciling,: 
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Chap. IV. reconciling themſelves to employment, they rather choſe to pack 
off, with goods, wives, and children, leaving Egypt, in order, 
by cunning and fraud, to procure an eaſier ſubſiſtance in foreign 
countries. They purſued this ſhameful courſe of life, through 
the following centuries, and have, at laſt, puſhed their excurſions 
into our territories. (29) 

It is not enough, that the Egyptian deſcent of theſe people 
is entirely deſtitute of proofs, but, on the other ſide, the moſt 
poſitive proof is to be found, to contradict it. Their language 
differs (30) entirely from the Coptic, and their cuſtoms, as (31) 
AnAsukRUSs FrITSCH has remarked, are nothing leſs than 
Egyptian. To this muſt be added that weighty circumſtance, of 
their wandering about like ſtrangers in Egypt, where they form 
a diſtinct people; as not only,(32) BELLoxivs, but many later 
(33) writers aſſure us. Therefore, MuraTor1 is not in the 


wrong, when he thinks it ridiculous to account them (34) 
Egyptians, people having no better authority for this belief, 
than that they choſe to have it fo. 

Thus it ſtands, as well with the derivation of the Gipfies in 
general, as with the Egyptian deſcent of them in particular. 
When many, and among theſe, men very reſpectable for their 
learning, declare the origin of theſe people, to remain an unſolved 
riddle, this opinion is, I think, by the contents of this and the 
foregoing chapter, thoroughly confirmed. Notwithſtanding the 
innumerable reſearches, the Gipſies ſtill remain an unacknowledged 
inmate in Europe. h 

I have, nevertheleſs, my doubts, whether Sw1nBuRNE is quite 
Tight, in aſſerting it to be impoſſible, ever to find (350 out the 

| real 
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real home of theſe ſtrangers. I venture, though not without Chap. IV. 
apprehenſion, on account of the unſueceſsful endeavors of fo 
many authors, yet not entirely without hopes, on another trial. 
Perhaps I may be ſo fortunate, at the ſame time to ſhew, that my 


doubts, with reſpect to Swinburne's publication, were not entirely 
without foundation.. 


CHAPTER V. _— f 
The Gipſies come "a Hindoſtan. 


Pe. © entire ſtrangers will be able to know each other, the 
moment one ſpeaks in a language which the other underſtands. 
It is therefore rightly aſſerted by an author, that it would be 
one of the moſt infallible methods of aſcertaining the origin of 
theſe: people with certainty, if a country could be diſcovered, 
where their language was in common uſe. The firſt and moſt 
neceſſary examination, here, will therefore be to find out the 
country, where the Gipfies language 1s that of the natives : and 
this is no other than HixposTaNn. But before I endeayor to prove 
it, by a compariſon of the Hindoſtan and Gipſey languages, 
I muſt premiſe ſomething, which will ſerve as an introduction 
of conſiderable weight. It is a piece of intelligence, to be found, 
in the Vienna Gazette, and comes from a Captain SZEKELY 
von Dog, a man, who was thinking of nothing leſs, than 
ſearching for the Gipſies and their language in the Eaft 
Indies. 
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Here it is: © In the year 1763 on the 6th of November,” 
ſays Captain (1) SZEKELY, © a printer came to ſee me, whoſe 
name was STEPHAN PAP SZATHMAR NEMETHI. Talking 
upon various ſubjects; we, at laſt, fell upon that of the Gipſies: 
on this occaſion, my gueſt related to me the following anecdote, 
from the mouth of a preacher of the reformed church, STEPHEN 
VALI, at Almaſch in the county of Komora. When the ſaid 
VAII, ſtudied at the Univerſity of Leiden, he was intimately 
acquainted with ſome young Malabars, of which, three are obliged 
conſtantly to ſtudy there, nor can they return home, till relieved 
by three others. Having obſerved, that their native language 
bore a great affinity to that ſpoken by the Gipſies; he availed 
himſelf of the opportunity, to note down, from themſelves, 
upwards of one thouſand words, together with their ſignifications. 
They aſſured him, at the ſame time, that upon their iſland, was 
a tract of land, or province, called Czigania (but it is not laid 
down on the map). After VAL1 was returned from the Univerſity, 
he informed himſelf, among the Raber Gipſies, concerning the 
meaning of his Malabar words, which they explained without 
trouble or heſitation.” | 

In this anecdote, every thing ſeems to happen by chance; 
even to the learned man who publiſhed it in the Gazette, it 
appeared as if fallen from the clouds, (2) and entirely overſets 
his ſyſtem; for he was the perſon, mentioned above, who 
broached the opinion of the Gipſies being Mongol Tartars. So 
much more weighty, therefore, and unexceptionable, are the hints 


* throws out, for the diſcovery of the Gipſies, mother country, 
by means of their language. 


That 
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That further, according to this anecdote, the Gipſey language Chap. V. 


is declared to be Malabar, and I have pronounced it Hindoſtan, 
does not create any difficulty, although they are very different 
from each other. Probably the three young men, from whom Var: 
took down his words, were Bramins ſons, whoſe language was 
that proper to the learned Bramins, or the Shanſcritt. But 
the affinity between this and the common language, ſpoken by 
the people of Hindoſtan is the ſame as between pure Latin and 
modern Italian. It was therefore very natural, that the Raber 
Gipſies ſhould underſtand, if not all, at leaſt the greateſt part of 
the words, which VAL1 repeated to them. 

Nevertheleſs, we do not want this come off. The difficulty 
will ſubſide without it, when I come ro examine the connexion 
between the Gipſey and Hindoſtan languages. The next thing 
therefore, is to give a liſt of words from both. 


Here follows the LIST: 


NUMERALS. 
Gipley. :. - Hindoſtan. Engliſh. 
Ic; Ek | Ek One 
Duj; Doj Du Iwo 
Trin; Tri Tin Three 
Schtar ; Star Tſchar Four 
Pantſch; Panſch Pan ſch Fiete 
T ſchowe; Schow; Sof Tſcho Six 
Eſta . Hleſta; Sat Seven 
Ochto Aute | Eight 
Enja; Eija N by Now _ Nine 


Deſeh ; 
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Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſſ. 

| Deſch; Des Dos; Des Ten 

1 Beſch; Biſch; Bis Bis Twenty 

| Trianda; Tranda Tjs Thirty 
Starweldeſch; Saranda Tichaljs Forty 

| | Pantſchwerdeſch; : Petſchaſs Fifry 

| Panda Pontſandis h 

| Tſchowerdefch;Schoandis Sytt Sixty 

l | Eftawerdeſch Sytty Seventy 

| Ochtowerdeſch Aſſeh Eighty 

| Eijawerdeſch; Enjandis Nubbeh Ninety 

| *Fichel; Schel ; Sel Souw Hundred 

| Duiſchel; Deiſchel | Two Hundred 

| Deſchwerſchel ; Ekezeros Ehe r Hazar Thouſand. 

| O gluno; a jekto Pajla The firſt 

| O duito; a duito Dufera The Second 

| O Trio Tiſſera The Third 

| O Sehtarto © Tſcharta | The Fourth 

| 


Nous SUBSTANTIVE. 


Tziro Wakht Time 

Berſch Burz; Sal A Lear 

Manet ; Tichon Meina \ A Month 

Hefia A Week 

Dizwes Dito; Rafe Day 
\ Ratti; Rattgin; Rat Rateh Night 

Feizrile Fazir ; Nur Morning 

Ratti 
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Nouns SUBSTATIVE. 


Gipſey. Hindoſtan. 
Ratti 
Kurko Etwar 
Doga Tſchis 
Kak Tulad; Rykem | 
Arti Zatt 
Go ſeoro Guſiur; Moffikj 
Jek; Otter Tſchan; Tukra 
Gin Adadah | 


Dewe; Dewel ; Dewol 5 Khoda; Allah 
Derola 


Deuto Denw; Muret 
Bollopen; Boliben Dune 

Mulro Dumm 

Sie; Wode Jan 


Trupo; Teſchta Dhj; Ang; Hal 
Shweto; Tſcheroſz Beheſcht; Aſman 
Tſerhenje; Tſcherhenja Tara 

Cham; Cam; Ofam Kam; Surez 
Schon; Tſchemut; Mraſcha Tſchand 


Prabal | Howah 
Jag; Jak; Jago Ag 

Panj; Panyo | Panj 

Pu; Bhu; Pube; Epebu Zemin 
Balwal, Bear Beiar; Batas 
Felhoeſchnodi Baddel 
Felheſchine Bjdſchelj 


Engliſh. 
Evening 
Sunday _ y 
An Affair; a Thing 
The Sex 
The Sort 
The Manner 
A Piece 


The Number 
God 


An Idol 
The World 
The Spirit 
The Soul 
The Body 
Heaven 
A Star 
The Sun 
The Moon 
The Arr 
Fire 
Water 
The Earth 
The Wind 
A Cloud 
Lightning 
Tichetogaſch 
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Chap, V. Nouns SUBSTANTIVE, 

Gipſey, Hindoſtan. Engliſh. 
Tichetogaſch Meg Thunder 
Gwittrolo 
Tiwe Snow 
Briſchint; Brechindo Birrſat Rain 
Mraſcha; Oſch Kohaſſa; C/ The Dew 
Jeko; Paha Ice 
Koeddo Kohaſſa; Kohol Fog 
Temm Muluk The Soil 
Akra Moidan. The Field 
Hedjo Pahr A Mountain. 
Bar Pytter; Kaja A Hillock 
Dombo | A Hillock- 
Gere; Wermo Gerrah A Pit 
Welſch Djp An Iſland 
Epas; Welſch Peninſula 

— Baro Pani Deriauw The Ocean, 

Gero Dſchjl The Sea 
Pleme A Wave 
| Kunara; Parra Kinerj The Shore 

— Tato Panj; Poſchi Tſchata Moraſs; Slough: 
Hani; Foljaſi Pohara A Spring 
Hanj; Hanik Huah; Koka A Well 
Tallo Tallauw A Dike 
Flammus ITjm; Lu Flame 

— Jangar; Angar Koyla Coal 
Mommli; Mumeli Batthj 


Light 


Gipſey. 
Schik 


Tſchar; Djiplo 


Meſcho 

Balu 

Baͤre; Bar 
Mablin; Tcheklo 
Jegekoro bar 


Nouns SUBSTANTIVE. 


Aſchpin; Homokori 
Sonnai; Sonnikeys 1— 


nakai 
Rip 
Tzaſter; Traſcht 
Tſchino 
Mollizoo 
Tzindo rup 
Lohn; Lon 
Lonkeren 
Kandini momelli 
Thach; Scha 


Char; Tfchar; Wira 


Rozho 

Hip 

Gib; Arpa 
Tzirja; Pura 


Purum; Lolipurum 
— Schach | 


CC pF 


Hindoſtan. 
Moll 
Rag; Bowus 
Tiſcuna 
Bull; Rith 
Sanka; Pytter 
Belun 
Patter 


Suna 


Ruppa 

Luha 

Kelley 

Mulwa ; Sjſcha 
Parrat 

Nun 

Sura 


Genden 


Gas 


Giuto 
Jou 
Ljſun 
Peiaz 
Kubj 


2 


Engliſh. 
Mud 
Aſhes 
Chalk 
Sand 
Stone 
Glaſs 
Flint ſtone 
Whetſtone 


Gold 


Silver 

Iron 

Tin 

Lead 
Quickſilver 
Salt 


Saltpetre 


Sulphur 
Herbs 
Graſs 
Rye 
Wheat 
Barley 
Garlick 


Onion 


Cabbage 
Hirhil 


Chap. V. 


Chap. V. 


Gipſey. 


Hirhil 
Dudum 


— Herbuzho 


Boborſa 
Muri 
Karro 
Ruk 
Balano mako 


Kirgiſsakro ruk 


— Pabuj 


>= Tzefniakro ; Matſchy; 
Malſcho; Mulo 


Brohl 
Kirgiſſin 
Pehenda 
Telel 
Kirmo 
Rezh 
Birlin 
Jerni 


Gwju; Meſche 


Kirja 
Fua; Tzua 


Puzhum; Puſchan * 


Hai; Karodi 


AJo 


+ Wn 


G 
NouNs Sus TANTIVE. 
Hindoſtan. 

Mytter 

Hulia-. 

Terbus 
Birka - 


Garſch 


Patoug; Sjuw 
Prohlo 


Januwr 
Kentſchuwa 


Riſſem 


Mumukkj; Schehetkj 


Mum 

Schahed 

Kiro; Tſchontj 
Fu 

Piſche 


Peg i 


Bam 


Engliſh. 
Peas | 
A Gourd . 
A Melon 
A Cucumber 
A Strawberry 
A Thiſtle 

A Tree 

The Oak 


A Cherry Tree 


An Apple 
A Pear 

A Cherry 
A Nut 

A Beaſt 

A Worm 
Silk 

A Bee 


Wax 


Honey 

An Ant 

A Louſe 

A Flea 

A Crawfiſir 


Fiſh 


An Eel 


Tſchririkli 


6 


Nouns SUBSTANTIVE. Chap. V. 
'Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Englilh. 
T/ehirikli; Tſchiriklo Tſchuri A Bird 
IT ſchirikloro | A Small Bird 
Wiknia A Falcon 
Biſchothilo Ghido The Eagle 
Papin; Papim; Papi Hans A Gooſe 
Hiretza; Retſchori Buttugh A Duck 
Tovadei Tubbuter; Tſchetſchlj A Dove 
Jaros; Garum Unnda An Egg 
Parae Jari c White Eggs 
— Baro peng; Oroſchlana Sjr; Sing The Lion 
Matſchka; Giſterna; Stirna A Cat 
Ru Bira; Hundar A Wolf 
Jakel; Tzdkel; Juket; 
Tichokel; Schokel | Kuttha A Dog 
Tſchikel 
Schoſchi; Tſchoſchai' Saſſa; Khurr A Hare 
Papirori Baner An Ape 
Gra; Grea; Krej Gorra; Ghaſh A Horſe 
' Gratſch; Graft Gorra A Stallion 
— Graſn ; Graſchni Gorrj A Mare 
Dernagreſch Batſcheru A Foal - 
— Gurrub; Guru; Gurni Gorna; Boll An Ox 
Guruni; Kircumni; 5 Gaj; Borjuko 4 n 
Gurongatſch . 
Warjuhilo Batſchera A Calf 
T 2 Bakers; 


| | 
N ( 140 * „ 
1 Chap. V. Nouns SUBSTANTIVE, | 
1 Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſhz.. 
l I Bikera; Bakra; Bakro Bljra; Bljri Ja deen 
| Mendha; Mendhi ; 
1 Bakero; Bhara dohilo Mendhj batſcha A Lamb 
| | Wakro; Bakroz j | A Wether. 
1 Upritudlilom | 
1 Jeſchingingri; Ketſchka Buh A Goat 
f | Bukhra A He Goat; 
1 Balo; Bala Pala; Sur A Swine 
1 Bikariſch krohilo Sur A Boar 
1 Ballitſchi;. Rali» A Sow 
| Balora Surbatſcha A Pig 
( Djanba Beng; Mendowk. A Frog 
2 Tap Sarap A Snake 
; |  Beng Guddj A Dragon 
| — Kazht; Karſcht Lakerj Wood 
[ —— Tſchjlka; Borka Tſchat- The Bark 
Patrin Pat A Leaf 
| | Peperi Mirritz . Pepper 
Bal; Pal Bal | The Hair- 
| — Puzhum Ojr Wool 
| Pori | Dum The Tail 
; | ed Rat Lohu- Blood 
[| Tud D Hud | Milk 
| Kjl | Kel; Mukken * Butter 
| — Kal; Chiral; Kiras Panjr Cheeſe 
2 Te Fat 


N 
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Nouns SUBSTANTIVE. Chap, V. 
Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſh, 
Seba An ſu A Tear 
Mas; Maſz Ghoſt Fleſh 
— T ſchero; Schero; Cheru Ser | The Head. 
dlok; Faok; Fakaz Po; Aran Awk The Eye 
— Kan | Karun The Ear 
—_ Nakk The Noſe 
Tſcham Gal The Cheek 
Tchammedins. Thori A Slap on the Face 
| Tſchomns The Chin 
T/chor Dharr: The Beard 
Mui; Moi My The Mouth 
Dant Dant A Tooth 
— Tſchib; Tſcheb. Fibb The Tongue 
Men SGerdhen; Gullas The Neck 
Dummo Piteh The Back 
Anaririk Terrik. The Side 
Gew; Buhl. Tichutter The Behind 
Kelin Tſchatti The Breaſt 
Per Piteh The Belly 
Moſſin; Mucia Bhan; Hateh The Arm 
— Waſt; Waſs Hateh The Hand 
— Kuzhilo; Guzhdo; Guſto Awngli A Finger 
Ghazdo; Paltzo Angutkaa The Thumb 
Heroi Tingeri The Leg 
Piro oe Par; Pauw The Foot 
Tchaiga. Gunga 5 The Knee 


Chap. V. 


Gipſey. 


Nai 
Sie; Si 
Buko 
Buchlipen 
Rundo 
Geb 
But; Behjr 
Piſla 
Lowe; Löwe 
Libra 
Kuni; Kani 
| Jemia; Miga 
l Buda; Purana 
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Nouns SUBSTANTIVE. 
. Hindoſtan. 
Noub 
Djt 
Sjiger 
Jagga 
Nala 
*-Gibah; Tſched 
Pot 
Toro 
Peyſla 
Sere 


Koſs 
Potajna 


4 Tſchiwawa Tinto; Ratbhah 
L Rikewela Ehad 
— Sunjo Sunny 
Sung, Sunk h 
Sik Tſchik | 
—- Rakerpen ; Rakriben ? Bat; Juvanj 
Tichip | 
Lab; Alo Bat; Kelam 
Nao; Lawe Nom 
Liel Khutt 
Buchos Ketab 
Schin Rengeh 
Schnablus 


The Liver 


The Hearing 


The Taſte 


A Name 


Engliſh. 
A Finger Nail 
The Heart 


A Place 

A Diſtrict 
A Hole 

A Multitude 
A Scarcity 
Money 

A Pound 
An Ell 

A Mile 

Age 

Life 

The Memory 


The Smell 


The Speech 


A Word = 


An Epiſtle 

A Book 

Color 

The bill (of a Bird) 
7 Pul; 


—— Baxt 


Gipſey, 
Pul; Pos 


Dromnazhedum 
Sik 

Merla 

Bho 

Truzhilo 
Sentinella - 
Sowa wa 

Dik 

Doko - 

Ghas 

Butin 
Muſkatella 
Tſchinneben 
Ker 

Tſchater; Chor- 
Gadſi 


— Tichowo ; Tſchabo 
— Tſche; Tſchaj 


Tſchabe; Tfchawo 
Tſchek 

Rackljo 

Rack sji 


E 


Nous SUBSTANTIVE, 


Hindoſtan. 
Pual 
Bukhtj 
Aheb; Tiffauti 
Minet 
Mordanj; Mot 
Bnk 
Fees”: © 
Para; Tſchokkj 
Njn; Khab 
Dirk 
Dumm 
2 
Kar; Kam 
Mekljm 
Zukhmj; Gatel 
Gurr; Havelj 
Tſchater _ 
Kaſſ; Juru 
Lirrka 
Tſthukng 
Tſchofna 
Tſchekerin 


Bab 
Dada; Nana 5 


Engliſh, 
Straw 
Fortune 
Error 
Diligence 
Death 
Hunger 
Thirſt 
Watching 
Sleep 
Smart 
The Breath 
A Cough 
Labor 
Balſam 
A Wound 
An Houſe 
A Tent; Roof 
A Wife 


A Child 


A Girl 

A Boy 

A Virgin 

A Young Man 
A Young Lady 
A-Father 

A Grandfather - 


Chap, V. 


* 


Chap. V. 


 Gipley. 
— Daj; Daju; Dajo 
i NSN 
— Tſchawo; Schave 
— Tſchaj; Schaj 
ITſchakrorum | 
Kako 
Dades Krupral 
Dades Kripen 
Pewli 
Veleto 
Rakli 
Wirthus 
Werda 
— Sikerwawa 
Putzjum 
Pen 
— Mangawa 
— Schegari ; Sidah 
Wezheſkro 
Kellipen 
Tſchilhiman 
Schetra 
of T ſchorori 
Drum 
Janguſtri; Gaſtring; 
Guſderin 
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Nouxs SUBSTANTIVE, 


Hindoſtan. Engliſh. 
Ma A Mother 
A Grandmother 
Beth A Son | 
Beth A Daughter 
Jamwatſch Son- in- law 
Tſche-tſcherabhais Couſin 
ITſchatſcha Father's Brother 
Tſchatſchi Father's Siſter 
Rhenduj; Rand A Widow 
Noker; Tichaker Man Servant 
Tſchakerin Maid Servant 
Gurkka-Suheb A Landlord 
Seratſch; Kam An Inn 
Talima Learning; Inſtruction 
Sowal A. Queſtion 
Bin; Jivab An Anſwer 
Urrizi A Petition 
The Chaſe 
Scheggar A Huntſman 
Kele; Notſch A Game 
A Guitar 
Serinda A Violin 
T/cherjfi; Konkatz Poverty 
Muſafferj A Voyage; Journey 
5 Angutri A Ring 


Tower; 
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Novns SUBSTANTIVE, Chap, V, 
Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſh, 
Tower; Tober Kulhari An Ax; A Bill 
Pal Mes; Tukhta A Board 
Bechari Piala; Tſchasj A Cup. 
Tſchupni T ſchabukk A Whip 
N Tſ/hor T ſchur A Thief 
Zſchordas Tſchurj A Theft 
Goro; Chadum Dboro; Krjs. A Sword; Dagger 
Pleiſſerdum Maſuri A Reward 
Tſchatſcho Inſaf; Sjera Right 
Paro; Birda Bharr; Birz; Zumma Weight; Burthen 
we Tchumoben T ſchuma A Kiſs 
— Dori Sutlj; Ejtha A Band 
Manru; Maro; Malum Rutj Bread 
Faro; Aro Ata; Moidda Me al | 
Gaben Konna Food; Eatables 
Kjl | Mukken Butter 
— Raja; Rajah. Raja TheLord;ThePrince 
— Row © Raji The Princeſs 
Raz Raz; Surdari The Printipality. 
Buklo Koluff A Caftle 
Kuroben; Kugriben Jungro War 
Kutwnaſkro Gardj; Tſcholdar A Warrior; A Soldier 
Kuromangri Infantry 
Ritteri Cuiraſſiers 
Harmi Hattiar A Breaſtplate 
— Puſchka; Banduk Sanduk | A Muſket 
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Chap. V. Novns SUBSTANTIVE, 
Gipſey. Hindoſtan. 
E Gave; Gal; Jegag Gauw; Buſt 
Tombun Tumbur 
Kandini momelli Genden 
Thu Dhuah 
Paka Boſu 
Palmande Muſaka 
— Romm; Manuſch; Murd; Manuſch; 
Gadze Adami 
Jammadar Surrdar 
Welſch Jungel 
Jagari; Wezhiſkro 
Kluſturi Takkor bar 
Kangri; Kangheri Muſizam 
T/ba Iſchba; Kuterj 
Skaurnin Tſchukire 
Kambana Guntha Ghittal 
— Gowr | Kibr 
Doga Tichjs 
Nani kek Quotſch-net{ch 
Schut Sirrka 
Ker; Baua Havelj; Emarat 
Klidin - Tichabj; Kili 
Bangoklidin 
Gullub; Chalu; Kalſchis 
Schoſte Petſchamma 
Koro Kurti 


Engliſh. 
AVillage; AHamlet 
A Drum 
Brimſtone 
Smoak 
The Wing 
The Rear 


: Man, Mankind 


Commander 
A Wood; Foreſt 
A Foreſter 


A Cloiſter 


A Church 


Apartment;Chamber 


A Chair 

A Bell 
The Grave 
The Matter 
Nobody 


_ Vinegar 


An Edifice 
A Key 
Picklock 
Breeches 
Drawers 


A Coat 


Kuni 


Gipſey. 


Kuni 


Schukkerben 
Kutſchahu 
Brya - 

Goji 


| — Mol 


Gereta 
Sapuni 
Kammawa 
Gono 


Por; For 
Madjho; Matalin 


Schoker 


— Puro 


Dumino 


Prinjerdo 


— Nango 


Nanilalſeh; Erio 
Bulhaila | 
— Duber; Aduito 
Sano 

Tichori ropen 
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Novns SUBSTATIVE, 


. Hindoſftan. 
Map; Kejaſla 
Kunah 


Kitſeh 


Goig 

Angur; Schrab 
Karamitti 

Savin 

Guna 

Kiſſa 

Purr; Por 
Mudkj 


ADJECTIVES. 


Iſſekta; Hakabat 
Purana; Buda 
Pagla 
Tſchinta 
Nenga 

Budd; Khrab 
Tichaura 
Duara 
Schano; Pittla 


Kambukht 


2 


Engliſh, 
A Meaſure 
A Corner 
Beauty 
Potter's Clay 


Soup 


A Sauſage 

Wine 

Chalk 

Soap 

Accuſation; Debt 
A Knapſack 

A Feather 


A Fly 


Reſpectable 
Old 

Simple 
Known 
Bare 
Wicked 
Broad 
Double 
Thin 


Miſerable 


Aiecto 


Chap. Vo 


Th ap. V. 


Gipſey. 
Ajefto 
Tichimaſter 
Latſchila; Wingro 
Tamlo , 
Piro 
Zelo 


Jy Baro 


Latſcho 
Tſchorero 
Pral 


Boko 


Baugo 


—— Tikno; Tigno 


—— Bango 


Lokes; Betſchuker 
Sorlo 
Kindo 


— Nevo 


Barwello 


—— Kalo; Kala 


Mitſchach 


— Bhar ahilo 


Gudlo 

Gor 

Merla ; Mojas 
Schukrohilo 
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ADJECTIVES. 
Hindoſtan. 

Ekara 

Netko; Kemed 

Juta 

Neraſla 

Kalaſch 

Sumutſcha 

Burra 

Bala 

Budd- ſuret 


| Unſcha 


Buka 

Benka; Tera 
Tengna 

Lingra ; Aftara 
Djla ; Derrtſchka 
Jeura 

Binga 

Naia 

Matwir; Talivirr 
Kala; Sjah 
A 

Barri 

Mitha 

Gehera 

Mua; Whakka 
Sukka 


Engliſh, 
Single 
Eternal 
Falſe 
Dark 
Free 
Entire 
Great 
Good 
Ugly, Hateful 
High 
Hungry 
Crooked 
Short 
Lame 
Slow 
Powerful 
Wet 
New 
Rich 
Blac k 
Severe 
Heavy 
Sweet 
Deep 
Dead 
Dry 

Gojemen 


Gipſey. 
Gojemen 
But 
Perdo 
Maſſob 
Tſcha 


— Tattoo; 


Tatip 
Parna 


— 


Naneleſkekfi 


Riokerwawa 
Wias 
Kovokardas 
Tſchindas 
Pekpgum 
Tſchjl 

— Man gacoa 


Gohena 


Catſchole 
Pakjum 
Bandopen 
Lubekirdaspas 
Pral 
Pretterdum 
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ADJECTIVES. 
Hindoſtan. 
Kuffa | 
Bot; Fatta 
Purra; Bharra 
Kaberdar 
Sutſcha 
Gorm 
Saffed; Vjela 
T/chaura © 
Tiſchimmero 


V-2-3 2 


Mul-kurrna 
Pontſchna 
Luggauna 
Schina- kurrna 
Tamburme-pukkanna 
Hjlua 

Mangna 
Bjramet-kurrna ; | 
ö Daha kurrna 


Turauna 
Bandna 
Zanakarikurrna 
Derkarhuna 
Dantna 


Chap. V. 

Engliſh. 
Arrogant 
Much 
Full 
Watchful 
True 
Warm 
White 
Far 
Tough 


To eſteem 
To arrive 
To entice 
To charge 
To bake 
To ſhake 
To beg 


Fro cheat 


It burns 

To break 

To bind 

To commit adultery 

To be poor 

To threaten 
Tſcherodia 
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Chap. V. 


Gipſey. 
T/cherodia ſtele 
Perdo 
Stildum 


Cin 
VER B S. 


Hindoſtan, 
S;ir-katna 


To behead 


Tchukauna;z Bhurrna To accoinpliſh 


Pukkerna; Bojena 


Gana; Kha; Chabben; Hane. Kauna 


Androflaſter kordo 
Naſch 


Farawe 


Muterwatzva 
Bango 
Getſchaha 
G Has 

Nazh 


Kindjelle 


Tſch enkel 


Savva 
Muk 


Schiwawa; Beſcheſch 


Tſcharawa 
Deletſchedoman 
Gochoben 

Kerla 

S1wwata 


R_ Lawa 


Nabe 


Zinjir ; Luggauna 
T ſchuna 


Firrna; Dirrhuna 
Mutna © 

Lingra huna 
Jauna _ 

Kaſſi kurrna 
Schegar-kurrna 
Mul-lena 

T ſchumauna 


Huſſna 
Mukhſet-kurrna 
Una 

Tſchatna 
Sulah-huna 

Jut bolena 
Kurrna 

Siena 


Lena; Pukkerna 


Nomdena 


To ſeize 
To eat 
To fetter 
To flow 


l fear 


To fear 

To make water 
To halt (go lame) 
To go any where 
To cough 

To hunt 

To buy 

To kiſs 

She kiſſes 

To laugh 

To leave 

To live 

To lick 

To lie down 

To lye 

To make 

To ſew 

To take 


'To name 


Tſchi-kurrna 


Gipſey. 


T/chikatele 
Barreſkro 
Sennelowiſa 


Dias briſchendo 
Zhinawa 
Tſatſchoben 
Songawa; Sung 
Pennawa 
Tichinnawa 
Giutoatoa 
Limmaugi 


Zamander; Thaſwawer; 


Kinder 

— Zhinger 
Kaàrj 
Kuroben 
Bezhawna; Bezh 
Tſchor 
Mujas; Mulo 
Mongna 
Hitſchawa; Lejauna 
Luno 
Kuroben 

— Piava; Pi 


( 151 ) 
'V 28's 
Hindoſtan. 
Tſchi-kurrna 


Barretſch-kurrna 
Djwana huna 
Birrſna 


Ginna; Tikna 
Inſaf dena 
Sunkhna; Bokurrna 
Kabena; Bolena 
Karat kurrna 
Guwena 
Kurrauna 


| Judda kurrna 


Galljdena 

Urauna 

Kaſſa kurrna 
 Baheina 

T/chure kurrna 

Muena 

Duntena 

Lena 

Zumma kurrna 

Marna 

Piena 


Chap. v. 


Engliſh. 


To ſneeze 


He ſneezes 
To boaſt 

To be mad; to rave 
To rain 
It did rain 
To reckon 
To right one 
To ſmell 

To ſay 

To ſaw 

To ſing 

To provide 


To divide 


To ſcold 
To ſhoot 
To ſlay 
To fit 
To ſteal 
To die 
To ſeek 
To carry 
To marry 
To meet 
To drink 
Pars 


Chap. V, 
Gipſey. 
Puro 
Latſakerjl 


Me t/chana 


T zawari 
Me dikkaha 


Ne ſchunele 


1. Gadzo 

', Gadzeſkero 
3. Gadzſko 
4. Gadzo 
5. O Gadzo 

6. Gadzeſtar; Gadzeſe 


1. Gadze 

2. Gadzengero 
3. Gadzengo 
4. Gadze 

5. O Gadze 


( 153 ) 
VERB 5s. 
Hindoſtan, 
Purana 
Benſchna 
Tſchinna 


Jadu kurrna 
Dekkna 


Suna 


Adami 
Adamiha 
Adamiko 
Adami; Adamiko 
O Adami 
Adamiſe 


PLURAL NUMBER. 
Adamjon 
Adamjonka 
Adamjonko 


Engliſh, 
To grow obſolete 
To {ell 
To know 


I know 


To bewitch 


To ſee 


I ſaw 
To hear 
J do not hear 


Example how the two Languages decline. 


1. Without being joined with an Adjective. 
SINGULAR NUMBER. 


A Man 

Of the Man 

To the Man 8 

The Man 

O Man 

from, with the Man 


Men 
Of the Men 
To the Men 


Adamjon; Adamjonko The Men 

O Men 

from, with the Men 
© SINGULAR. 


O Adamjon 


6. Gadzendar; Gadzenſe Adamjonſe* 
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SINGULAR NUMBER. Chap. V. 
Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſh, 
1. Kafidi Mes The Table 
2. Kalidjakero Meska Of the Table 
3. Kafidjake. Mesko To the Table 
4. Kafidi Mes; Meso The Table 
5. O Kafidi O Mes O Table 
6. Kafidjater; Kafidiſe Mesſe from, with the Table 
PLURAL NUMBER. | 
1. Kafidja Mele The Tables 
2. Kafidjakero Meſeka Of the Tables 
3. Kafidjenge Meſeko To the Tables 
4. Kafidja Meſe The Tables 
5. O Kafidja O Me ſe O Tables 
6. Kafidjendar; Kafidjaſe Meſeſe from, with the Tables 
2. With an Adjective. 
SINGULAR NUMBER, 
1. Baru balo Burra ſur The great Hog 
2. Bari balis Burra ſurka Of the great Hog 
3. Bari balis Burra furko To the great Hog 
4. Baru balis Burra fur” The great Hog 
5. O Baru balis O burra ſun O great Hog 
6. Bari balifter; balige Burra ſuſ : 3 ene 
. og 


» PLURAL 


( 154 ) 


Chap. V. PLURAL NUMBER. 
Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſh. 
1. Baru balen Burre ſure The great Hogs 
2. Bari balen Burre ſurekg Of the great Hogs 
3. Bari balen Burre ſureko To the great Hogs 
4. Baru balen Burre ſure The great Hogs 
5. O baru balen O Burre ſure O great Hogs 
6. Bar balenger; balenſe Burre ſureſe | * e 
g ogs 


REMARK I. Thoſe ſyllables, which in the oblique caſes are 
printed in Italics, are the article. In the Gipſey, as well as 
in the Hindoſtan language, they do not place the article 
before the noun, but affix it behind, and that is the ſole 
indication of the caſe of a noun. In the Gipſey tongue, the 


article of the nominative caſe is O or I; in the Hindoſtan, 
A or I. 


REMARK II. The Gipſey language, as well as the Hindoſtan, 
has only two genders, the maſculine and feminine. Thoſe 
nouns which end in I, are, in both languages, feminine, 
and all the reſt maſculine. Both languages change the 
maſculine into the feminine gender, by putting an j for the 
termination. For Example, 


Gipſey, Raya, the Prince. Ranj, the Princeſs 
Hindoftan, Raja, Raſi 


Some 


( 153 ) 
Some ProNOUNS. 
1. J: Me; Me, Mo. 


SINGULAR NUMBER, 


Gipſey. HFindoſtan. Engliſh, 
r. Me Me; Mo 1 
2. Mrohi; Man | Merra; Meika Of me 
3. Mange; Man Mejko To me 
4. Mange; Man Mejko Me 
50 | 
6. Mander Mejſe from Me 
PLURAL NUMBER. 

— 1. Amen; Men Humm We 

2. Amerohi Hummarra; Humka Of us 
3. Amenge; Menn Hummko To us 
4. Amen; Men Hummare; Humko Us 
* 

6. Amendar;Amender; W from, with Us 


Amenſe; Menſe 
2. Thou: Tu; Tu- 


SINGULAR NUMBER. 


\ 1, Tu- Tu Thou 
% 2. Trohi; Tute Terra Of Thee 
J 3. Tuke; Tute Tuko | To Thee 
i Tits; un Tuſko Thee 
5. O Tu O Tu O Thou 
6. Tutarhi; Tuter Tuſe From Thee 
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Gipſey. 
Tumen; Tume 


61669) 


PLURAL NUMBER, 


Hindoſtan, 


Tum 


Tumarohi; Tumende Tumarra 


Tumengole ; Tumen Tumko 


Tumen ; Tume 
O Tume 
Tumendar; Tumen- 


der; Tumenſe 
| 3. it. Ne: Jod;: Uwe. 


1. Joi 
2. Lati 
my 
4. La 


6. Later; Laha 


Tumarre ; Tumko 
O Tum 


| Tumſe 


SINGULAR NUMBER. 


I. Job Uweh 
2. Leſte Iſſika 
3. Las Iſſiko 
4. Les Iſſiko 
* 
6. Leſter; Leha Iſſiſe 
3. b. She: joei; Uwehi 


SINGULAR NUMBER. 


Uwehi 
Uſka 
Uſko 
Uſko 


Uſiſe | 


Engliſh, 
You 
Of You 
To You 
You 
O You 


From, with You 


From, with Him 


She 

Of Her 
To Her 
Her 


From, with Her 


PLURAL 
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PL.uRAL NuMBER, common to both Genders. Chap. V. 
Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſh. 

1. Jole Jnne They 

2, Lente © Jnneka Of Them 

3. Len Inneko To Them 

4. Len Inne Them 

* | 

6. Lender Inneſe From Them 


4. My Miro; Merra 
Miri; Merri FE 


Maſculine. Feminine. Maſculine. Feminine. 


1 Miro Miri Merra Merri My 

2 Meri Merraka Merrika Of My 

3 Merige Merrako Merriko To My 

4 Merige | Merra Merri My 

5 O Miro O Miri O Merra O Merri O my 

6 Merider Merraſe Merriſe From my 

5. Our Maro Humarra 
Mari Humarri 
| SINGULAR NUMBER. * 

i Maro Miro Hummarra Hummarri Our 

2 Mari Hummaraka Hummarika Of Our 

3 Marige Miro Hummarrako Hummarriko To Our 
4 Marige Hummarra Hummarri Our 

5 O Maro O Mari O Hummarra O Hummarri O Our 
6 Marider Hummarraſe Hummarriſe From Our 


6 Thy 


— —= 


—— — 


1 
4 
i Chap. V. Oipſey. 
br 6. Thy Tiro 
11 e 
4 SINGULAR NUMBER. 
bl Maſculine. . Feminine. Maſculine... Feminine. 
bY 1 Tiro Tiri Terra Terri. Thy 
1 2 Teri Terraka Terrika Of Thy 
3 Terige Terrako Terriko To Thy 
Ag 4 Terige Terra Terri Thy 
4 5 OTiro O Tiri O Terra O Terri O Thy 
6 Terider Tei Terriſe From, with Thy-- 
Teriſe 1 
7. Your. Tumaro Tummarra 
| Tumari Tummarri 


SINGULAR NUMBER. 
1 Tumaro Tumari Tummarra Tummarri Your 


2 Tumari Tummaraka Tummarrika Of Your 

3 Tumarige Tummarrako Tummarriko To Your 

4 Tumarige Tummarra Tummarri Your 

5 OTumaro . OTumari O Tummarra O Tummarri O Your 

5 Tumarider Tummarraſe Tummariſe From, with your 
Tumariſe 


8. Who? Kohn Gipſey; Koun Hindoſtan. 
Examples of the conjugation of both languages. 
penn I am: Me Hom; Me Hej 

| PRE SE NT. 
SINGULAR NUMBER. 


Maſculine. Feminine. Maſculine. Frminine. 

Me Hom; Kom; Sinjom Me Hej ; Mem Hu; Hota. Hoti; I am 

Tu Hal; Sinjel Ty Hej; Tem Hae; Hota. Hoti; Thou art 

Job Hi; Si VwehHej;WoHae; Hota. Hoti; He is 
PLURAL - 
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Gipfey. Hindoſtan. Englim. Chap. V. 
i PLURAL NUMBER, 
Maſculine. Femininc. Maſculine. Feminine. 


MenHam; Sinjam; HumHei;HamHaem;Hote. Hotia; We are 
Tume Ham; Sinjan; Tum Hej; Tom Ho; Hote. Hotia; Ye are 
Jole Hi; Sinja; Inne Hei; We Haem; Hote. Hotia; They are 
IMPERFECT. 


SINGULAR NUMBER. 


Me Hames; Me Hua; Mem Tha. Thi; I was WE. 
Tu Hales; Tu Hua; Tem Tha. Thi; Thou waſt 


Job Has; Uweh Hua; Woh Tha. Thi; He was 


PLuRAL NUMBER. 


Men Hames Hum Hue; Ham The. Thia; We were 
Tume Hames Tum Hue; Tom The. Thia; Ye were 
Jole Has -InneHue; We The. Thia; They were 


P ER F E C T. 


"SINGULAR NuuBER. 


Me Sinjomahi; Me Huatha I have been 
Tu Sinjalahi Tu Huatha -. Thou haſt been 
Job Sinja Uweh Huatha He hath been 


PLuRa, NUMBER. 


Men Sinjamahi Hum Huathe We have been 
Tume Sinjanahi Tum Huathe Ye have been 
Jole Sinje Inne Huathe They have been 


FUTURE. 
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( 160 ) 
Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſh, 
F-U-1" UK. 
SINGULAR NUMBER, 
Me Owa Me Huga I ſhall be | 
Du Oweha Tu Huga Thou ſhalt be 
Job Ula Uweh Huga | He ſhall be 
PLURAL NUMBER. 
Men Owaha Hum Huge We ſhall be 
Tume Una Tum Huge Ye ſhall be 
Jole Owena Inne Huge They ſhall be 
INF 1-NI-T-1 FS 
Huna To be 
p ——— 
To make; do; | Kerja; Kurrna. 
 PRESEN T. 
SINGULAR NUMBER. 
Me Kerel Me Kurrta I make 
Tu Kereſch Tu Kurrta Thou makeſt 
Job Kerel Uweh Kurrta He maketh 
PLURAL NUMBER. 
Scho Kerjem Hum Kurrte We make 
Tumen Kerjen Tum Kurrte Te make | 
On Kerde Jane Kurrte They make 50 
| IM PERFECT. 


C- $03 3 


Gipſey. Hindoſtan. Engliſh. 
IMPERFECT. 
SINGULAR NUMBER, | 
Me Kerjom Me Kurrtatha I did make 
Tu Kerjel Tu Kurrtatha Thou didſt make 


O Kerje Uweh Kurrtatha He did make 


PLURAL NUMBER. 


Scho Kerjom Hum Kurrtathe We did make 
Tumen Kerjen Tum Kurrtathe Ye did make 
On Kerde Inne Kurrtathe They did make 


The compariſon thus far will, I believe, be ſufficient to convince 
every one of the truth of the poſition, that the Gipſey language is 
really that of Hindoſtan. Let the reader Took over the catalogue 
once more, and it will appear, on the average, that every third 
Gipſey word is likewiſe an Hindoſtan one, ar ſtill more, out of 


thirty Gipſey words, eleven or twelve are conſtantly of Hindoſtan. 


This agreement is uncommonly great; it muſt alſo be remembered, 
that the words above communicated, have only been learned from 
the Gipſies, within theſe very few years; conſequently, at a 


ſeaſon, when they had been near four compleat centuries away 


from Hindoſtan, their native country, (as I may now aſſert it to 
be) among people who talked Ianguages totally different, and in 
which the Gipſies themſelves converſed. Under the conſtant, and 
ſo long continued, influx of theſe languages, their own muſt 
neceſſarily have ſuffered great alteration, more eſpecially as they are 
* | a people, 


Chap. V. 


v | ( 163 ) 
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| Chap. V. a people, entirely raw, without either writing or literature . One 
word after another muſt have crept, from the others, into their 
language, conſequently, by the frequent uſe of foreign words, 
| the Gipſey word, of the ſame ſignification, was more rarely uſed, 
and by degrees entirely loſt from their recollection: by which 
circumſtance the original compoſition of their language became 
entirely deranged ; (3) which is the reaſon, why, as any body 
may convince themſelves by inſpection, all kinds of languages and 
idioms, Turkiſh, Grecian, Latin, Wallachian, Hungarian, 
Sclavonian, German, and others, make part of the above voca- 
bulary. The word Rome, Man, is Coptick with, perhaps, a 
few more. It does not appear, that there is ſo much Perſian, in 
the Gipſey language, as has been generally imagined ; and even 
what there is of it they may have brought, with them, from 
their native country ; as many Perſian words are current in Hin- 
doſtan. | 
After all theſe reflections, we ought rather to wonder, that the 
number of Hindoſtan words is ſo great, in the Gipſey language, 
A than to require it ſhould be larger, in order to furniſh ſufficient 
i 1 proof, of the Hindoſtan lauguage being the Gipſies mother 
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tongue. 

But we have a right, from the agreement which appears in 
. | | the catalogue publiſhed, to conclude there is a much greater in 
| fact. I have always hitherto, only adopted the idea, that, among 

| the Gipſey words quoted, all rhoſe, of the Hindoſtan language, 

| appear, which are till extant in the Gipſey language, anſwering 
| to the annexed meaning. But I am convinced this is, by no 
1 x means the caſe. It may be recollected, from the firſt part, how 
| much 
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much the Gipſies make a ſecret of their language, and how Chap. V. 


ſuſpicious they are, when any body wiſhes to learn a few words of 
it. Even if he is not perverſe, he is very inattentive, for which 
reaſon he is likely to anſwer ſome other rather than the true 
Gipley (4) word. Under ſuch cirumſtances, it is very poſſible 
nay even probable, that in the foregoing catalogue, there may 
many words be inſerted, inſtead of which, true Gipſey, conſe- 
quently Hindoſtan words might be found, but that the Gipſies, 
when enquired of, either from levity or by deſign, did not declare 
them. 

Further, it is not at all abſurd to pronounce, that there 
remain more, or at leaſt different, true Gipſey words, among 
thoſe reſiding in one country than another. Now if, at any future 
period, ſome perſon ſhould, by way of an experiment on the 
above catalogue, examine a ſecond or third time, different ſets 
of Gipſies, in different countries, and compare the reſult with, 
thoſe already delivered, the catalogue would, certainly, receive 
a conſiderable augmentation of Hindoſtan Gipſey words. 
Finally, we muſt look back a little upon the Hindoſtan lan- 
guage itſelf. This, it is true, is fundamentally the ſame, all over 
Hindoſtan: but like every other language in the world, has 
different dialects, according to the different provinces. The 
eaſtern dialect, ſpoken about the Ganges, has different names for 
ſome things, and different inflexions of ſome words, from the 
weſtern one talked about the Indus. There is, beſides, a third 
varying from both theſe, viz. the Surat dialect, which has a 
number of Malabar and other words (5) mixed with it. To this 
muſt be added, that in the Hindoſtan, as well as in every other 

1 4 2 language, b 
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Chap, V. language, there are ſeveral names for the ſame thing. The 
particular dialect, bearing the cloſeſt affinity to the Gipſey lan- 
guage, as will appear hereafter, is the weſtern, and perhaps more 

FE eſpecially that of Surat. (6) Had this therefore, or the weſtern 
one in general, been the ſtandard of the above compariſon, and I 
had not, for want of words in theſe dialects, been obliged very 
much to have recourſe to the eaſtern one, ſpoken in Bengal ; or 
had we, even in this dialect, had ſuch plenty of words, that, 
where the Gipſey, from not knowing any more, could only give 
us a ſingle expreſſion, we might have been able to produce, not 
one or two as at preſent, but all or at leaſt the greateſt part of the 
ſynonymous appellations ; we ſhould infallibly m this manner, 
recover, in the Hindoſtan language many a Gipſey word, which 
even the learned are unable to derive from the European, or any 
other language, and yet have as little appearance of being Hin- 
doſtan. With reſpe& to the conſtruction, and inflexions of the 
two languages, they are evidently the ſame. That of Hindoſtan 
has only two genders, the Gipſey the ſame. In the former every 
word ending in j is feminine, all the reſt maſculine ; in the latter 
it is the ſame. That makes the inflexions entirely by the article, 
and adds it to the end of the word, the Gipſey language proceeds 
exactly in the ſame manner. Finally, likewiſe, bating a trifling 
variation, this identical ſimilarity is evident in the pronouns. 

So much for the language of the Gipſies. As this is indubitably 
Hindoſtan, it would be ſufficient of itſelf, to prove the deſcent of 
thoſe people from Hindoſtan. We ſhall now proceed to other 
grounds, which, united with the proofs from the language, will 
leave us leſs reaſon to doubt, concerning this matter, 
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That the Gipſies, and natives of Hindoſtan, reſemble each 
other in complexion and ſhape, alſo that they are equally timorous 
and cowardly is (7) undeniable. But I ſhall paſs over theſe, and 
ſome other (8) circumſtances, as, perhaps, neither the one nor 
the other are ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks, as not to be met with 
among other Oriental people. 


The name of PoLGAR, carries more weight with it, which we 
find among the Gipſies, even in the earlieſt times, before they began 
to change the names, they brought with them, for our European 
ones. Polgar, as we may remember, was the name of the leader, 
who in the year 1496, obtained a ſafe conduct, from the Hunga- 
rian King, Uladiſlaus II. by virtue of which, he, with his hord, 
conſiſting of twenty five tents or families, had the liberty of 


Chap. V. 


travelling about where they (9) pleaſed. Now this name Polgar, & 


originates in India, where it is the appellation of a Deity, preſiding 
over marriges and matrimonial concerns, and the Indians are very 
fond of bearing it, as well as the names of their other Deities, 
which they do very (10) frequently. 

As, further above, in reciting the Gipſey profeſſion, their 
ſmith's buſineſs was mentioned; it was remarked, their anvil is a 
ſtone, and what more implements they uſe conſiſt in a pair of 
hand bellows, tongs, hammer, viſe, and a file. With ſuch a 
portable apparatus, the travelling Gipſey wanders from place to 
(11) place. If we compare this, with what Sonnerat relates of 
the Indian ſmiths, the accounts agree ſo exactly, that it ſhould 
ſeem as if I, or rather the author I copy, had tranſcribed literally 


from him. This will appear plainer, if I inſert his own words. 


The ſmith,” he ſays “ carries his tools, his ſhop, and his 
„ forge 
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© forge about with him, and works in any place, where he can 
« find employment: he erects his ſhop before the houſe of his 
e employer, raiſing a low wall with beaten earth, before which 
© he places his hearth, behind this wall he fixes two leathern 
bellows, which his apprentice blows alternately, to keep up the 


La) 


* 


6 


fire. He has a ſtone inſtead of an anvil, and his whole appa- 


© ratus is a pair of tongs, a hammer, a beetle and a file.” (12) 


The moſt ſtriking circumſtance of this is, that both, Gipſey and 
Indian, ſhould uſe the ſame kind of hand bellows, and both have 
exactly two. As the apprentice works theſe for the Indian, ſo does 
the wife or one of the children for the Gipſey. (13) 

What is further aſſerted of the young Gipſey girls, rambling 
about with their fathers, who are muſicians, dancing in all kinds of 
indecent and laſcivious attitudes and geſtures, to (14) divert any 
perſon who is willing to give them a ſmall gratuity for it, is like- 
wife quite Indian, Sonnerat confirms this alſo. ** Surat is,” he ſays, 
* famous for its dancing girls. Theſe young women devote 
** themſelves, entirely, to the worſhip of the Gods, whom they 
< attend in the proceſſions, dancing and finging before the repre- 
* ſentations of them. The handycraftſmen generally deſtine the 
<6 youngeſt of their daughters to this ſervice, and ſend them to 
the pagoda before they come to the age of puberty. There 
they have dancing and muſic maſters, with perſons to teach 
„them to ſing. The Bramins form their young minds, and 


** deflour them; in the end they become common proſtitutes. 
They then join in companies, take muſicians with them, to 
6c 


entertain any body, that chuſes to engage them, with muſic and 
*© (15) dancing.” Sonnerat ſpeaks here alſo, of the wanton geſtures 


%) 
of theſe dancing girls, of which he has given a drawing; Chap. V. 
and ends his deſcription thus. The blinking of their eyes, 
* half open, half ſhut, and the negligent ſinking of their bodies, 
to the moſt languiſhing muſic, ſhew that their whole frame 
© breathes nothing (16) but laſciviouſneſs.“ 

Fortunetelling is univerſal all over the eaſt ; but the particular 
ſpot, where that peculiar fort, practiſed by the Gipſies, viz. 
chiromancy ; conſtantly referring to whether the party ſhall be 
rich or poor, fortunate or unhappy in marriage; whether they 
ſhall have many or few children, &c. is no where but in India. 
I ſhall quote an inſtance, from thence, in order to evince, how 

perfectly Gipſeyiſh it is. © It once happened,” ſays BaLDzvs, 
* that the Rajah Kans made his appearance before the inhabitants; 
4 (17) when being given to underſtand, that an experienced Bramin 
* was arrived, he ordered him to be brought before him, and 
6e ſaid; NARRET, (that was his name) look at my daughter's 
© hand, and inform me whether ſhe will be happy or unfortunate, 
* poor or rich, whether ſhe will have many or few children, if 
« her life will be long or ſhort, ſpeak out freely, and conceal 
* nothing.” The Bramin having looked at her hand, replied, 
« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, according to the indication of 
„ theſe lines, I read thus; ſhe ſhall bear ſeven children, viz. fix 
«© ſons and a daughter, the youngeſt of which, ſhall not only 
<< deprive you of your crown and empire, but likewiſe of your 
«© head and life, and afterwards place himſelf in your ſeat.” 
This method, BAL Dæus adds, of looking in the hands, is very 
common among the (18) Heathens. TOP 
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Chap. V. 
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The exceſſive loquacity of the Gipſies, as well as their very 
advantageous natural qualities, which I have taken notice of above, 
are Iikewiſe diſtinguiſhing marks (19) of the Indian; beſides, the 
very name Zigeuner, or, according to a broader way of pronun- 
ciation, Ciganen and Tchingenen, is the appellation of an Indian 
people, as Thevenot's Zinganen, at the mouth of the Indus, 
(20) prove. 

Some few more hints, which give a faint intimation of the 
Indian deſcent of the Gipſies, are, that the | Gipſies are ſo fond 
of (21) ſaffron. Secondly, as Twiſs aſſures us of thoſe in Spain, 
that they never intermarry with any people who are not, like 


themſelves, of Gipſey extraction; which puts us ſtrongly in mind 
of the Indian Caſts. 
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CHAPTER YL 
The Gipfies are of the Caſt called Suders. 


I COME now to the main deſign of my treatiſe, to the 
poſition, that the Gipſies are of the loweſt claſs of Indians, 
namely, Parias, or as they are called in Hindoſtan, Suders. 
The whole great nation of Indians, is known to be divided into, 
four ranks or ftocks, which are called by a Portuguefe name, 
CasTs, each of which has its own particular ſubdiviſions. Of 
theſe Caſts, the Bramin is the firſt. The ſecond contains the 
T ſchechteries or Setreas. The third conſiſts of the Beis or 


Wafziers. The fourth is the Caſt of, the juſt mentioned, Suders: 


who upon the Peninſula of Malabar, where- their condition is the 


fame as in, Hindoſtan, are called Parias or Parier. 
The 
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The relative ſituation of theſe four Caſts, and the grounds of Chap, VI. 


their difference, reſt on the Indian fable of the Creation. This 
relates, that the God who created Bruma, ordained that the 
Bramin ſhould proceed out of Bruma's mouth; the Tchechteric 
out of his arms; the Beis out of his legs; and the Suder from 
his feet. As Bruma afterwards allotted the employments of each 
of theſe ſtocks; he appointed the firſt to ſeek after knowledge, 
to give inſtruction and to take care of religion. The ſecond was 
to ſerve in war. The third was alſo to cultivate ſcience, but to 
attend, particularly, to the breeding of cattle and agriculture. 
The Caſt of Suders was deſtined to be ſubfervient to the Bramins, 
the Tſchechteries and the (1) Beis. Theſe Suders are held in 
the greateſt contempt; they are infamous and unclean, from their 
occupations ; they are abhorred becauſe they eat fleſh, whereas the 
three other Caſts live on vegetables only, 

Of this very Caſt, as will appear by the following compariſon, 
our Gipſies are compoſed. 
Above we have become acquainted with them, as in the higheſt 
degree filthy, and diſguſting ; with regard to character, of the 
moſt depraved hearts : they were thieviſh, liars, and fraudulent to 
exceſs, and theſe are exactly the qualities of the Suders. Baldæus 
ſays, * the Pareas are a filthy race, in a word, a contemptible 
< ſtinking people: a wicked crew, who in winter ſteal much 
« cattle, kill them, and fell the (2) hides.” It is again related 
in the Daniſh Miſſion Intelligence, © No body can deny that 
the Bareier are the dregs and refuſe of all the Indians; they have 
« wicked diſpoſitions, are thieviſh, arrant liars, cannot bear 
good uſage, require to be kept in order by fear and blows, 
2 c and 
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Chap. VI. © and held under continual (3) reſtraint.“ Moreover Neuhof 
aſſures us, The Parruas are full of every kind of diſhoneſty, 
<« they do not look upon lying and cheating to be ſinfull; as they 
have no other maxim or cuſtom among (4) them.” 

In addition to the foregoing, the Gipſies love to intoxicate- 
themſelves, they are particularly fond of brandy, becauſe it 
more ſpeedily anſwers their purpoſe than any other drink. 
Among the Suders we find this inclination, without exception, 
though other Indians do not commit ſuch exceſs, or at moſt 
very ſeldom, and that (5) privately. 

What has been further ſaid, with reſpect to the immoral (6) 
life of the Gipſies, agrees perfectly with the Suders. © Their 
% wives and daughters,” ſays Neuhof, © make no difficulty of 
yielding up their perſons, for money, to any ſort of people, 
«© be they of what country or religion ſoever: as-the- inclination: 
of this tribe tends more to voluptuouſneſs, than towards 
„ diligence or (7) induſtry,” 

With regard to Gipſies marriages, it has been aſſerted, that it 
made no difference with their conſciences, whether the party 
was the neareſt relation or an utter ſtranger, or as Salmon expreſſes 
himſelf, the neareſt relations cohabit, like beaſts with each other, 
and as to education, that their children grow up, in the moſt 
ſhameful neglect, withaut either diſcipline or inſtruction. All 
this is preciſely the caſe with the Pariars. In the Journals of 
the Miſſionaries already quoted, it is ſaid, “ with reſpect to (8) 
matrimony they act like the beaſts, and their children are 
brought up without reſtraint or information. 

Gipſies- 
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Gipſies are fond of being about horſes; the Suders in India Chap. VI. 
likewife, for which reaſon they are commonly employed, as 
horſekeepers, by the Europeans reſident in that (9) country. 

The Gipſies were formerly the common flayers, hangmen, and 
executioners, all over Hungary and Tranſilvania, and till readily 
perform thoſe offices, whenever called upon. In like manner, in 
India, no one, who 1s not of the Caſt of Suders, will on any 

account tranſact that kind of (10) buſineſs. 

That the Gipſies hunt after cattle which have died of diſtem- 
pers, in order to feed on them, and where they can provide more, 
than is ſufficient for one day's conſumption, dry it in the (11) 
ſun, which is likewiſe a conſtant cuſtom with the Pariars in India. 
« Iris their office,” according to the accounts we have of them, 
© to remove carrion, which they cut up, part they boil freſh 
and eat, other parts they dry in pieces, by the heat of the 
„ ſun, for their future (12) proviſion.” 

Hitherto the accounts of the Gipſies and Suders perfectly 
coincide, Even the beforementioned ſmiths and dancing girls, 
are (13) of this Caſt: and as they before, from the ſimilarity of 
their make, ſhewed, in general, their being of Indian extraction, 
ſo, in this inſtance, they give particular evidence, that they 
are deſcendants from the very loweſt claſs. 

But there are till ſome further traits, relating to the Gipſies; 
we ſhall now examine, whether they - alſo are to be found among 
the Suders. Of theſe the firſt is, that the Gipſies always chuſe 
their place of reſidence, near ſome village or city, very ſeldom 
within the village or city, even though there may be no order 
to prevent it; as is the caſe in Moldavia, Wallachia, and all 

L 2 . parts 
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Chap. VI. parts of Turkey. Even the more improved kind of them, in 


Tranſilvania, who have long ſince diſcontinued their wandering 
mode of life, and might, with permiſſion from government, inhabit 
within the cities, yet rather chuſe to build their huts in ſome 
bye place, without the limits of it. This ſeems to be the remains 
of their original Suder education; it being the cuſtom, all over 
India, for the Suders to have their huts, without the villages 

of the other Caſts, and in retired places near their (14) cities. 
Further, with regard to the Gipfies religion, we may eaſily 
recollect, from the above, that their ſenſe of it is very ſlight, 
and, that they have not the leaſt degree of ſteadineſs in it. Every one 
is indifferent to him; as often as he comes to a new place, 
where he meets with a different one, he changes his opinions. 
To day he receives the Sacrament as a Lutheran, next Sunday 
from a Roman Catholic, and, perhaps, before the end of the 
week partakes of the communion in a. Reformed Church. Yet, 
the greater part of them, do not even go fo far as. 
this, but live without any religion at all, and are, as TorLt1vs 
ſays, worſe than Heathens. The more wonderful and unheard 
of ſuch an appearance is, of a. whole people being ſo 
void of and indifferent about religion, the more weight it 
carries with it, in my opinion, that all this ſhould. be literally 
true of the Suders. * This race,” ſays Rog kERIUs, of the Suders 
in the Kingdom of Surat, © ſeems to be neither Heathens nor 
Mahometans; but live on in their own way, without any. 
religion, or worſhipping (15) of God. There are ſome, it is 
true, who imitate the other Caſts, in an outward ſhew of religion, 
and make prieſts for themſelves} but they never frequent the 
pagodas 
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pagodas of the higher Caſts, nor have any of their (16) own: Chap. VI. 


and as to the choice of their deities, every one conforms to the 
cuſtom of the place, where he lives, or happens to remain a 
ſhort time, exactly the ſame (17) as the Gipſies. 

If one might preſume to take for granted, what 1 have only 
conditionally afferted, and quoted as an article given up, viz. 
that the Gipſies are cannibals: evidence would not be wanting 
to prove, that the- Suders are equally infamous. This teſtimony 
is very ancient, I allow, it is to be found in (18) Herodotus; 
conſequently is not ſo deeiſive, as if it were of a more modern 
date. But it muſt be conſidered, at the ſame time, that Oriental 
manners change very little, and his deſcription of the other 
Indian Caſts is punctually juſt; ſo it is not improbable, that 
the barbarous cuſtom of eating human fleſh, and particularly, 
as Herodotus ſays, of killing and cating the neareſt relations or 
friends, when they were advanced in years, or were ſick, might 
ſtill prevail, among the loweſt Caſt of Indians, which he calls 
Padäans, and be ſtill in uſe, when the Gipſies emigrated from 
thence. At leaſt we may conclude ſo much from this evidence, 
that eating human fleſh had been a cuſtom among this people. 
Whether it has at all, or in what parts of India, even in more 
modern times, this practice may have continued, and perhaps, 
as among the Gipſies, may ſtill be privately. carried on? Is a 
queſtion, which can only be determined, by ſome obſerving 
European, who has been long enough reſident in India, particularly 
in the weſtern parts of it. 

If people, in reflecting on the emigration of the Gipſies, are 
not determined to imagine, that they were actuated by a blind 
| impulle, . 
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Chap. VI. impulſe, to break up at once, and quit their native country ; 


there is no cauſe to be aſſigned, for their retreat from thence, 
by any means ſo plauſible, as the war of Timur Beg in India. 
The date of their arrival marks it very plainly. It was in the 
year 1408 and 1409, that this conqueror ravaged India, and 
having perſuaded himſelf, as well as his followers, that he had 
-undertaken the expedition (19) againſt India, for the purpoſe 
of ſpreading the Mahometan religion; his war was quite 
oppreſſive enough to occaſion ſuch an emigration. For not only 
every one who made any reſiſtance was deſtroyed, and ſuch others 
as fell into the enemies hands, though never ſo defenceleſs, 
were made ſlaves, but, Thortly after, theſe very ſlaves, to the 
number of an hundred thouſand, (20) were 'put to death. 
As, on this occaſion, an univerſal panick took place, nobody 
being ſecure, that it might not be his own fate in a ſhort 
time, what could be more natural, than that, a great number 
of terrified inhabitants ſhould endeavour to ſave themſelves by 
flight. 

There ſeems to be ſome reaſon to object here, that when 
this ſuppoſed flight took place, had it been true, not Giphes 
only, or the loweſt claſs of people, but with them all ſorts of 
Indians, of ſuperior rank, would have come among us. But 
this argument will fall of itſelf, when we reflect on the pre- 
poſſeſſion, which the three higher Caſts of Indians entertain, 
for their country. They aſcribe an extraordinary degree of 
Holineſs to it, and believe it to be the only country thought, 
by the Creator of the Univerſe, worthy for ſuch ſanctified people, 
us the Bramins, Tſchechteries, and Beis to dwell in. They would 


ſooner 
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ſooner ſuffer torture and death, than quit this land choſen by Chap, VI, 
the Almighty himſelf, for their reſidence, to go and dwell any 
where elle, Moreover, a Suder is, in their eſtimation, the moſt 
execrable being in the world, and the leaſt intercourſe with him 
would be defiling, and degrading their high characters, which, to 
them, would be more dreadful than death. Wherefore it was 


a moral impoſſibility, for. thoſe of. an higher Caſt, to have any 
thing in common with a Suder, or that they ſhould have made 
a united retreat. Finally, by putting themſelves into the power 
of the Suders, with whom they live conſtantly. in a - ſtate of 
diſcord (21) and inveteracy, they would have. run a greater riſk 
of their lives, than by patiently expecting their fate, from the 
hands of their common enemy. In caſe any of the higher 
ranks of Indians did withdraw themſelves, on account of the 
troubles, it is probable they retired ſouthwards, to people of. 
their own ſort, the Marattas, 

As to the northward. and eaſtward every part was beſet by the 
enemy, and no paſſage left, in thoſe directions, for eſcaping ; 
moſt probably the countries below Multan, to the mouth of the * 
Indus, were the firſt aſylum and rendezvous of the fugitive Suders. 
Here they were fafe, and ſo remained, till Timur returned from 
his victories ,on the Ganges. Then it was that they firſt entirely 
quitted the country; and, probably, with them a conſiderable 
number of the proper inhabitants about the Indus, which will. 
explain the meaning of their original name, Ciganen, or, 
according to the German mode of ſpeaking, Zigeuner. For if. 
it was in the country of the Zinganen, where theſe terrified fugitives. 
collected, and they drew a conſiderable number of the Zinganen, 

FO themſelves 
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Chap. VI. themſelves along with them; nothing could be more eaſy or 


natural, than that the people, who had come together from the 
general wreck, ſhould take the name of the greater number, as 
being all of one country, when the whole were blended together. 

By what track they came to us, cannot be aſcertained; if they 
went ſtraight through the ſouthern Perſian deſarts of Sigiſtan, 
Makran and Kirman, along the Perſian Gulph to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, from thence they might get, by Baſſora, into the great 
deſarts of Arabia, afterwards into Arabia Petræa, ſo arrive in 
Egypt, by the Iſthmus of Sues. They muſt certainly have 
been in Egypt, before they reached us; otherwiſe it is incom- 
prehenſible, how the report aroſe that they were Egyptians. 
By what opportunity they were afterwards tranſported to 
Europe is alſo an obſcure reſearch: perhaps it was effected by 
means of the Turks, who being at that time fully employed, 
with the Grecian empire, might permit the Gipſies to travel 
about with the rabble of Serdenjeſti and Nephers, who were 
appointed to go on ravaging parties. 

If any perſon wiſhes to aſſign ſome other reaſon, for their 
wandering, I ſhall not diſpute it, as all that can be ſaid, upon 
the ſubject, is mere ſurmiſe. My chief aim was to prove them 
to be come from Hindoſtan, and that they were Suders, which 
I hope I have accompliſhed. At leaſt I do not ſee how one can 
ſolve the riddle, that every thing, even the moſt fortuitous 
-concomitant circumſtances, patticularly that moſt decifive one, 
the ſimilarity of their language to that of Hindoſtan, ſhould ſo 
uniformly point out that extraction, yet that they ſhould belong 
to a different country, and be deſcended from another people. | 
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NOTES to the INTRO DVUcTIOR. 


(t) L ET us only conſider the robberies of the Arabians, which were for- 
merly, and ftill continue to be permitted and honorable among them. 

(2) In this alſo the Arabians will ſerve as an illuſtration, from whom it is 
derived, to eſteem any one diſhonorable who ſuffers himlelf to make a certain noiſe, 


in the preſence of other people. I will produce the paſſage, from la Roque. 


„Ce qu'il y a de plus malhonnete parmi eux, c'eſt de lacher des vents, c'eſt 


“une eſpece de crime que d'en faire volontairement. Lors qu'il leur en Echappe | 


&« par malheur dans quelque compagnie, ils ſont regardes comme des gens infames, 
& avec qui l'on ne veut plus avoir de commerce, & il eſt ſouvent arrive que ceux 
qui avoient eu ce malheur, ont été obliges de s' abſenter, & de paſſer chez d'au- 
tres peuples, pour n'etre pas expoſes aux huees, & a toutes les ſuites d'une 
*+ mechante reputation.“ Veyage dans la Paleſtine, par Mr. de la Rogue, Amit. 
1718. p. 141. 


(3) V. La vie de Mabomet, par Jean * T. 1. p. 105. 190. 393. 


(4) V. Lettres edifiantes. 
(5) Salmon gegenwartiger Staat des Kaiſerthums China, Kap. 2. S. 23. Of 


the oyſter ſhells, he fays, they are made fo thin and clean, that they admit the 


light, but are not tranſparent like glaſs. . 


(6) They (the Chineſe) have hardly any juſt inſtruments for marking time; 
| What they uſe act either by fire or water. Thoſe that act by water, ſomething 


reſemble our large hour glaſſes. Thoſe which act by fire, are compoſed of ſweet 


ſmelling powder, made up into a fort of match. Joh. Neubofs Ge/and/chaft der 


Q/tindiſchen, Gejellſchaf in den vereinigten Niederlanden an den. Sini/chen Kayſer. 


Amſt. 1669, Seit 239. The publick clock in China, as in Siam, conſiſts of a 


veſſel filled with water, on the ſurface of which is placed a copper baſon, having 
a ſmall hole bored in the bottom; through which the water entering, in a certain 
time ſinks the baſon. As ſoon as it ſinks, the. perſon appointed to watch it, 


particularly at night, calls the hour the baſon is then taken out, emptied, and 


replaced, Sa/mes Staat von Siam Kap 6. S. 67. 


4 + | (7) Toppeltin 
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(7) Toppeltin ſays expreſsly, that the Gipſies, in Tranfilvania, are avoided 
by every body, on account of their horrid appearance; and) that no perſon, in 
that country, will deign to have any cordial intercourſe with them. Quum autem 
turpiſſimæ ſint eorum fœminæ et omnis ſexus naturali nigredine horibilis, valde 
averſanter contemnunturque a populis Tranſilvaniæ nullo prorſus conſortio vel 
familiaritate dignantibus. Topp. Orig. et occas. Tranfilv. cap. VI. p. 56. 

(8) In a mandate to the Regency of Tranſilvania iſſued the 120 of September 
1782. 


SECTION I. 
NOTES to the FIRST CHAPTER. 


(1) Buenaventura Fulcauius, in libro de literis et linguã Getarum : Itali Cingaros 
vocant, Galli Bohemos quod indidem ex Bohemia prima illorum eſſet notitia. 
See Bayle, alſo, article Bohemiens. | 

(2) A Daniſh law ſays: The Tartars who ſtrole about, and do much damage 
to the people, by their lies, thefts, and black art, ſhall be taken into cuſtody by 
every magiſtrate; Vide Leg. Dan. Libr. III. Cap. 20. Art. 3. Schwediſche 
Bibliothek, Stockholm und Leipzig, 1729. 3 St. Seit 265. f. Kranz Sachfiſche 
Chronik, 2 Buch, Kap. 2. 

(3) Not Raſelcherami, according to Carl. Steph. in Dictionario hiſtorico 
Geograph. poetico edit. Genev. 1662. who quotes Thevet : Ras, or Res 
Elcherami, is, among the Arabians, the name of a leader of the Gipſies. 

(4) Arxeigen aus ſammtlich. Kaiſerl. Königl. Erblandern, fünfter Jahrgang, 
Wien 1775, Seite 176. | | 

(5) Swinburne's travels through Spain. London 1779. p. 229. 

(6) Ungriſches Magazin, 2 Band. erſtes St. S. 85. 

(5) G eorgi's Beſchreibung aller Volcker des Ruſziſchen Reichs, S. 146. 

(8) Anxzeigen aus den Kaiferl. Königl. Erblandern; ger Jahrg. S. 181. 

(9) Hiſtoire de la Moldavwie & de la Valachie, Jaſly, 1777. þ+ 170. 

(10) Peufſonnet obſervations h iſtorigues et geographiques ſur les peuples barbares 
gui ont habits les bords du Danube. Paris 1765, p. 109. d'ou eſt venu —le nom 
du Tchingents que leur (the Gipſies) donnent encore les Turcs, ct les autres 

nations 
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nations de VOrient, Sich auch Salmon gegenwartiger Staat des Turkiſ. hen Reichs. 
Th. I. S. 319. | 

(11) Martin Kelpius in natalibus Saxonum Tranſilvaniæ, Cap. II. $ 14. Not. 
. Ego occaſione loci Procopu de Bell: Vandalico Lib, IV. p. 355. ubi Mauriſio- 
quidam putant eſſe Zingaros, obſervo, ipſos vernacula ſe appellare Morre: auditur 
etiam inter blatterones Amori, unde erudito cuidam Amorritæ vill. 

(12) Sulzer Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciens, 27 Band. Seit 137. 

(13) Vagatur hinc inde genus quoddam impoſtorum — quos recentes Gree 
Athinganos, nos Zigeunos nominamus, Peucer de divinat. p. 160. edit. Witt, 1580. 


NOTES to the SgcoNp CrarPrTEtR. 


(1) Salmon gegenwärtiger Staat des Turkiſchen Reichs. Erſter Th. S. 319. 

(2) Leo Africanus in his Hiftoire naturelle des Indes, Iſles & terre ferme de 
la grande Mer oceane, p. 327. Says of the Merchants of Agades, that they kept 
great numbers of armed ſlaves for their ſecurity ; and mentions that their caravans ; 
ſont tous vexez de divers peuples du deſert, comme de ceux qu'on appelle com- 
munement Bomiens ou Egyptiens. | 

(3) Salmon gegen var tiker Stat des Tirkiſches Rriclu. Erſter Theil. Seie 
320. In the 22“ year of the reign of Henry VIII. The following act was, 
paſled.* | 


AN ACT concerning outlandiſh people, calling themſelves Egyptians. 
22 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 
Enforced by 1. and 2. Ph. & M. c. 4. 4. and 5. Eliz. c. 20. 

Fox Asmuck as before this time divers and many outlandiſh people calling 
« themſelves Egyptians, uſing no craft nor feat of Merchandize, have come into 
« this Realm, and gone from Shire to Shire, and Place to Place in great Company, 
« and uſed great, ſubtil, and crafty means to deceive the People, bearing them 
in hand, that they by Palmeſtry could tell Mens and Womens Fortunes, and+ - 

Aa 2 «ſo. 


A. the words quoted from Salmon differ from the act itſelf, the Tranſlator has: 
Judged it expedient to inſert the entire ad inſtead of the quotation. 
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“ ſo many Times by Craft and Subtilly have deceived the People of their Money 
% and alſo have committed many heinous Felonies and Robberies, to the great 
«© Hurt and Deceit of the People that have come among. 
2. * Be it therefore by the King our Sovereign Lord, the Lords Spiritual 
% and Temporal, and the Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by 
the authority of the ſame ordained, eſtabliſhed, and enacted, that from hence 
forth no ſuch perſon be ſuffered to come within this the King's Realm; and 
« if they do, then they and every of them ſo doing, ſhall forfeit to the King 
our Sovereign Lord all their Goods and Chattles, and then to be commanded 
„ to avoid the Realm within Fifteen Days next after the commandment, upon 
< pain of impriſonment; and it ſhall be lawful to every Sheriff, Juſtice of Peace, 
« and Eſcheator to Seize to the uſe of our Sovereign Lord, his Heirs and 
4 Succeſſors, all ſuch Goods as they or any of them ſhall have, and thereof 
© to make account to our ſaid Sovereign Lord in his Exchequer; and if it ſhall 
„ happen any ſuch Stranger to commit within this Realm any Robbery or any 
<< other Felony, and thereof be indicted, and arranged and to plead not Guilty, 
or any other Plea Triable by the Country, that then the Inqueſt that ſhall 
e paſs between the King and any ſuch perſon, ſhall be altogether of Engliſhmen, 
% Albeit that the Party fo indicted pray Medietatem linguz, according to the 
* Statute of Anno 8 Henrici 6 or any other Statute thereof made. | 
2 * ProyipeD ALway that the Egyptians now being in this Realm, 
* have Monition to depart within Sixteen Days after Proclamation of this Statute 
among them ſhall be made upon Pain of Impriſonment, and Forfeiture of 
their Goods and Chattles; and if they then ſo depart, that then they ſhall 
© not forfeit their Goods nor any part thereof, this preſent Statute notwithſtanding. 
4. ProvipeDd ALWAY That every ſuch Perſon or Perſons, which can 
prove by two Credible perſons, before the ſame party that Seizeth ſuch 
„Money, Goods, or Chattles, of the ſame Egyptians that any part of the ſame 
„Goods, Money, or Chattles, were craftily or Felomiouſly taken or Stolen 
% from him, ſhall be incontinent reſtored unto the fame Goods, Money, or 
„ Chattles, whereof he maketh ſuch Proof before the ſame party, that fo Seizeth 
+ the ſame Money, Goods, or Chattles, upon pain to forfeit to the fame party 
= that maketh ſuch proof, the double value of the ſame aRion of Debt, Bill, 
| | | ON * or 
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or otherwiſe in any of the King's Courts to be ſued, upon ſuch Action and 
% Suit he ſhall not be admitted to wage his Law, nor any Protection or Eſſoin 
* to be allowed; any Thing in this Act to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

c. *©* PROVIDED ALwaYs and be it further enacted, That if any Juſtice 
&« of Peace, Sheriff, or Eſcheator, which by authority of this Act, have power 
to take or Seize any Goods or Chattles of any Egyptians, at any time here- 
„after do Seize or take the Goods or Chattles of any ſuch Egyptians, that then 
every ſuch Juſtice, Sheriff, or Eſcheator, doing the ſame, ſhall have, keep, 
and retain to his own uſe, the Moiety of all ſuch Goods fo by him ſeized ; 
„and of the other Moiety ſo by him taken or Seized; ſhall make anſwer and 
„account to the King in his Exchequer, according to the Tenour of this preſent 
„Act; any thing in the ſame Act contained to the contrary hereof notwith- 
„ ſtanding: And that upon any Account hereafter to be made for the ſaid 
other Moiety of the ſame Goods, the Accountant ſhall pay no manner of 
% Fees or other Charges, for his Account or Diſcharge to be had in the King's 
* Exchequer nor elſewhere. | 

(4) In the year 1563, the ſame, 

(5) Notwithſtanding theſe. laws produced the good effect of purging the 
country from all foreign Gipſies, it is evident that a conſiderable number of their 
brood remain to this time, Salmon as above, p. 321. 

(6) Philip Thickneſſt Travels through France and fart of Catalonia, p- 162. 

(7) The preſent King had thoughts of baniſhing the whole race out of his 
dominions— Their abode in the country, or their expulſion, ſeems a matter of little 
conſequence, for the loſs would not be ſeverely felt, except in the apparent 
diminution of population. Sæuinb. travels through Spain, p. 231. 

(8) Je ne veux pas oublier de parler ici des Bohémiens, dont il y a un grand 
nombre en Eſpagne, ſur tout en Murcie, aux environs de Cordove, de Cadix et 
de Ronda; on en trouve en pluſieurs pays de l'Europe — Leur nombre, a ce qu'on 

dit, monte en E/pagne à paſſe 40000 rites. Voyage en free © & en Eſpagne par 
| Richard Twiſs, Traduit de PAnglois, Chap. 27. p. 204+ 

(9) Theſe pieces of information were related by a perſon who had long reſided 


in Italy. . 


(10) V. Lud, v. Holberg, Jidiſebe Geſebiebte, 16 Buch, Seit 695. 
(12) 
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(11) Schavediſehe Biblioth. Seit. 265, 266, 

(12) My authority for this is the words of a learned perſon of Holſtein 
reſident at Gottingen : Catharine the ſecond, previous to her quitting Holſtein, toot 
away all the Gipſies, which lay about in the foreſts there, in troops; and endeavored 
zo ſettle them in ſome province of her dominions, but I do not know where. 

(13) Vergl. Jacobi Tollii cpiſtolæ itinerariæ. Epiſt. V. p. 201, und Breſſauer 
Sammlungen, Zaſter Verſuch. Artik. 7. S. 69. The Gipſies — are to be found 
near almoſt all the Cities and Villages in Hungary. 

(14) He refers to a Regiſter, which he ſaw at the office in Temeſwar. 


Verſuch einer politiſchen und natürlichen Geſchichie des Temeſwarer Banats. Erſter 


Th. 6˙˙1ꝛ Brief. Seit 196. | 

(15) Zingari— quando in Tranflilyaniam advolarint, in obſcyro eſt; nulli 
vero ignotum, eos aranearum inſtar Tranſſilvaniam perreptare. Jeſephb Benko 
Tranſſilvania, T. I. § 167. p. 501. efr. Kelpius in natalib. Saxonum Tranſſilv. 
Cap. II. § 14. RD | 

(16) Beſchreibung der Moldau, 2'* Theil, Bey Buſching Magazin, Tom. IV. 


8. 85. 


(17) Sulzer Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciens, 2c Band, Seit 1 36. 146, 
and Carra Hiſtoire de la Moldavie et de la Valachie p. 186. ſpeaking of the Gipſies 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, ſays: Pluſieurs de ces malheureux habitent les forets. 
Peyſſonnel alſo, p. 1 it, On en trouve une prodigieuſe multitude dans — la 
Walachie et la Moldavie. 

(18) Peyſſonnel, am angef, O. Les Athingans ou Tehingenès ſont en tres 
grand nombre aujourd'hui dans tout l'Empire Ottoman; mais ils ſont principale- 
ment repandus dans la Romolie ou Turquie en Europe; on en trouve une 
prodigieuſe multitude dans toute la Thrace et la Bulgarie, dans la Walachie et. 
tz Moldavie, la Beſſarabie, et tous les Etats du Khan des Tartares. Vergl. 
Neuerofnete Oltomaniſche Pforte, erſter Th. S. 113. Salman gegenwärtiger 
Staat des Turkiſchen Reichs, erſter Th. S. 321. | | 

(19) Tarkiſcher Schauplatz, Num. 106. 

(20) Peyſſonnel. am a. O. S. 110. 111. 

(21) Salmon, am a. O. 
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Ti) Munſter in ſeiner Coſmographie, S. 310. MKranz Sachfiſcbe Chronih, 
tranſlated by Faber Soranus, beym Iahr 1417. 

(2) - Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erblandern, 5 Jahrg. 8 349 fl. 

(3) Thomaſius in diſſert. de Cingaris, 8 36. ſeems to believe that the complexion 
of the latter Gipſies was not exactly the ſame as theirs who firſt arrived. But 
all the later writers contradict this notion, even if we had not the opportunity of 
ſeeing with our own eyes, and to compare with the old paintings. The exco&t 
foli of Angelus Rocha (Biblioth. vaticana p. 264.) will always apply, and 
Negroes may perhaps not be the ſame as Kranz's horrid, black people. 

(4) The breaſts of the Hottentot women are ſo large, that they hang down 
below the navel. They carry their ſucking children in a leathern ſack at their 
backs, the head leaning forwards, reſting on the mothers ſhoulder. When the 
child wants to be fed, they do not take it out of the ſack to lay comfortably at the 
breaſt, but throw the breaſt over the ſhoulder to them. S. Vogels zehenjabrige 
Oftindiſchen Reiſebeſchreibung, Seit 74, and Petr. Kolben Reiſe an das Vorgeburge 
der guten Hofnung, 2 Th. 462. 

(5) Concerning the properties hitherto quoted, conſult Griſelini, p. 199. 
Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erblandern, 5* Jahrg. S. 350: And Swinburne, p. 230. 
has the following words“ Their men are tall, well built, and ſwarthy, with 
a bad ſcowling eye, and a kind of favorite lock of hair left to grow down 
before their ears, which rather increaſes the gloomineſs of their features: their 
women are nimble and ſupple jointed; when young they are generally hand- 
ſome, with very fine black eyes; when old, they become the worſt favored 
hags in nature. | 

(6) Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erbl. am a. O. und Hann Gedanken von 
Stadt und Landbetteln, 8. 32. They (the Gipſies) run ſo faſt, that it is 
very difficult to overtake them. 

(7) Axxeigen aus den K. K. Erblindern, 8. 351. 


(8) Thomas. diſſert. de Cingaris F 63. Anxeigen, Seit 238. Jo. Ge. 


Fccardi diſſ. de uſu et præſtantia ftudii etymologici in hiftoria. Helmſt. 1707. 


Num. 1. 


(9) Eben. 
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(9) Eben dat. 8. 351. Giphes are therefore by no means a proof of the 
opinion that a black muſt remain many centuries in the country of white people 
before he becomes white, as Huartes believes. Scratin ingenior, p. 499. 
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(1) Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erbl. cr Jahrg. Seit. 286. f. 

(2) Breſlauer S amm. won Natur und Medicin Geſchichten, Sommerquartal, 
1725. They (the Gipſies in Hungary) eat the carcaſes of horſes, cows, _ 
&c. which have been thrown o out upon the dunghill- 

(3) Anzeigen, am a. O. 

(4) Breflauer Samml. am a. O. Und Anzeigen, Seit. 328. 

a (5) Anzeigen, S. 286. 

(6) They get ſick and dead cattle from the inhabitants, the fleſh of which 
they dry in the ſun or ſmoak in their huts, then conſume it. almoſt raw, and 
without dreſſing, as a great delicacy. Sammlung von Natur und Medicin m_w, 
am ang. O. 

(7) I was in hopes to have procured a circumſtantial extract from h 42s 
which were prepared on this occaſim, but being diſappointed in my expectations, 
I can only refer to the publick prints, and ſhall tranſcribe their intelligence 
entire, as many of my readers may not have an opportunity of procuring them. 
| Beytrage um Reichs Poſtreuter, St. 71..1782, On the 21ſt. of Auguſt 

there was a dreadful execution. at. Frauenmark in the Hortenſer Country. 
Thirteen, delinquents, Gipfies, who had exiſted twelve years by robbing on 
the highway, and were accuſtomed to eat the bodies of thoſe they had mur-. 
dered, were brought to puniſhment.. Four of them were women, who were 
beheaded; of the remaining nine men, fix where hanged, two were broken. 
an the wheel, and the leader of this inhuman gang was quartered alive. 
It is ſaid that. one hundred and fifteen more, of theſe European DER, re- 


main in the county goals. 


| | ( 
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(8) Hamburg. Neue Zeitung, 151. St. 1782. Hungary, 4th of September; 
The following is to be added concerning the murderers and maneaters. 
Forty of theſe miſcreants have already undergone their deſerved puniſhment, 
m three ſeparate places. Some, as lately communicated, were broken upon 
the wheel from below upwards, two of the moſt atrocious were quartered 
alive; and the remainder, one hundred and fifteen in number, will ſhortly 
be proceeded againſt in the fame manner. This band has exiſted twenty-one 
years, and in the courſe of that time ſacrificed eighty four people to their cruelty. 
Every feeling man muſt be ſtruck with horror at the infernal rage of theſe 
Eurepean Cannibals, on hearing their confeſſion, that once at a wedding, they 
killed three people which they eat with their gueſts, in the greateſt feſtivity 
and joy. They prefer the fleſh of a young perſon from ſixteen to eighteen years 
old, They burnt the bones, which, according to their account, make excellent 
coals. A Life guard man of the country undertook and ſucceeded in taking 
their Harumpaſcha or Leader. This cannibal hero was magnificently dreſſed, 
and wore ornaments in his cap to the value of fix thouſand guilders. 

Hamburg. Unpartheiiſch. Correſpondent, Nr. 159, 1782. Hungary, 22d 
September. Beſides thoſe Gipſey cannibals which were executed on the 22d 
of Auguſt, at Fraumark, there were fifteen of theſe barbarians put to death on 
the twenty fourth at Kameza; and on the twenty fixth, thirteen more at Eſabrag. 
In the former place were ſeven women beheaded, five men hanged, two 
broken alive on the wheel, and one quartered alive. At the latter place 
ſeven women were beheaded, four men hanged, and two broken on the wheel. 
Many ftill remain in confinement, among which is one, who acted as prieſt, 
and married people for two groſchens a time. Their Harumpaſcha, who, as 
we lately adviſed, was taken by a very ſimple ſtratagem, cannot yet be brought 
to any confeſſion of his crimes. 

Frankfurter Staats Riftretto, Nr. 157, 1782. Donau 1 29 September. 
We mention with horror, that befides thoſe inhuman wretches, which have 
already been put to the ſword, in Hungary, there are one hundred and fifty 
ſtill in chains, and ſome thouſands more are, with good foundation, ſuſpected. 
They are all Gipſies. Maria Thereſa had given orders, that all theſe human 
ve 8 ſhould be driven from their holes, and compelled to live in villages: 

B b but 
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but that wiſe regulation was not enforced, and the evil is now grown to ſuch a 
height as ſcarce to be remedied without a total extirpation of them. Befides 
thoſe cannibals, &c. then follows what was recited in the foregoing article. 

Frankfurter Staats Riſtretto, Nr. 207, 1782. Donau Strohm, 24 December. 
Not long ago it was publiſhed, that forty five of the meneaters had been exe- 
cuted in Hungary. One hundred and fifty ſtill remain in priſon, whoſe 
ſentence has, by expreſs orders from court been reſpited. Her Majeſty not 
thinking it poſſible that the people, in confinement, could have been guilty of 
ſuch enormous crimes; ſent a commiſſary thither from court, to examine 
minutely into the affair. On his return it was confirmed that they were really 
meneaters; and that there are actually among them ſons who have killed and 
eaten their own fathers. 

(8) See the former note. 

(9) Thomas. diſſert. de Cingaris, & 62. Salmon gegenwärtiger Staat des 
Turkiſchen Reichs, 1ſter Th. S. 321. | | 

(10) Anzeigen aus den X. X. Erbl. tr Jahrg. Seit 304. 

(11) V. Vagenſeil, Pera libror. juvenilium, Locul. Il. Snopſ. Geogr. 
p. 135. feqq. 

(12) Salmon, am a. O. 

(13) Griſelini, Verſuch einer politiſchen und naturlichen Geſch. des Temeſw. 
Banats, Erſt. Th. Seit 201. | 

(14) Sulzer Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciens, 2ter Th. S. 140. 

(15) Anzeigen aus den K. X. Erdl. ter Jahrg. S. 287. 

(16) Eben das, S. 503. 

(17) Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erblandern, am angef. O. S. 288. | 

(18) Wherefore Mart. Kelpe aflerts ( Natales Saxon. Tranſilvan. Cap. 
II. S 14. not. c.) Quicquid lucrantur Cauponz & amictui impendunt, &c. 

(19) Brandy is a neceſſary thing at their chriſtenings, weddings, and all 
merry makings. They reckon thoſe days, when they have been tumbling 
about in a ſtate oſ drunkenneſs, having loſt all power of recollection, the es 
moſt fortunate, and happieſt times of their lives. Anxeigen, am a. O. 

(20) Anzeigen, am angef. O. S. 287, 

| 
NOTES 
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(1) Stumpf, Schweitzer Chronik, Blatt 425. They poſſeſſed much gold and 
filver, but were very ill cloathed. 


(2) MKranz in Saxonia, Buch 2. Kap. 2. Bl. 239. Their Princes, the Counts 
and Noblemen among them, are well dreſſed. 


(3) Anzeigen, am angef. O. S. 310. und won Windiſch Geographie des Kö- 
nigreichs Ungarn. 1ſter Th. S. 49. 

(4) Hiſtoire de la Moldavie, & de la Valachie, p. 186. 

(5) Anz. S. 310. 313. 

(6) Am angef. Ort. 8. 311. 312. 

(7) Mart. Kelpius, in Natalibus Saxonum Tranfilvan, C. II. 5 14. not. c. 
Quicquid lucrantur, Cauponæ & amictui impendunt, qui ita fibi cohæret, 
us pileus puniceus, veſtis item ex holoſerico vel panno rubro ſatis habeatur 
ornamenti, etiamſi caligarum & calceorum rimæ & aſſuturæ, vel Heraclito 
riſum moveant. | 

(8) Foſeph Benks, Tranſſilvania, Tom. I. § 167. nat. 2. p. 105, Veſtes 
geſtant potiſſimum Hungaricas — vix tamen ſub ſole eſt natio hac ſuperbior, 
Magnatum et Nobilium amictu, poſtquam illis uſus ejus exolevit, delectantur. 

(9) Anzeigen, am angef. O. S. 309. f. 

(10) V. v. Wizdiſch Geographic des Konigreichs Ungarn, Th. 1. 8. 49- 
und Anzeigen, S. 310. 

(11) Benks, Tranffilvan. T. I. pag. 504. 

(12) Angelus Rocha in Bibliotheca Vaticana, p. 364. Veſtibus immundi & 
uſu rerum fædi præſertim fæminæ. And Aranz ſays the fame thing in Saxonia, 
ates Buch, Kap. 2. | 

(13) V. v. Windiſch, am ang O. Benko, |. c. 

(14) Anzeigen, am a. O. | 

(15) As above, . About forty years ago, Ladies, of the firſt quality 
in Peterſburg, uſed to be guilty of ſomewhat the fame kind of irregularity. 
They had begun to adopt the French modes in dreſs inſtead of their own; but, 
as Salmon ſays, did not well know how to manage them. Wherefore, he 
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continues, one muſt not be ſurpriſed, notwithſtanding all the ſtate of a Pe- 
terſburg Lady, to meet one of them, in ſummer, at which ſeaſon they uſe 
the Engliſh ſtraw hats, magnificently dreſſed in damaſk, ornamented with 
gold, filver, lace, and ribbons, walking barefooted, carrying her flippers in 
her hand. Staat aller Nationen in Europa. Altona und Leipz. 1752. S. 43. 

(16) Swinburne's Travels. thro* Spain, pa. 231. Their ears and necks are 
loaded with trinkets and baubles, and moſt of them wear a large patch on 
each temple.. 

(17) This circumſtance was related to me by a perſon from Tranſilvania, who 
had been an eye witneſs of it. 


”Y 
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(1) Philip Thickneſſe's Reiſen durch Frankr. und einen Theil von Catalonien, 
8. 162. der teutſch. Ueberſ. | 
(2) This particularly applies to thoſe Gipfies which in Tranſilvania are 
called Moldavian. Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erbl. ster Jahrg. S. 294. — Per- 
haps they warm themſelves in the ſame manner as the Calmucks do, who 
live conſtantly under their Kibitken (Tents). Theſe have the appearance of 
large waggoners frocks, with an aperture in the middle, ſerving for a chimney, 
which 1s ſtopped, as ſoon as the fire is burnt out, in, order to keep in the heat. 
Sieh Salmon gegenwärtiger Staat aller Nationen in Europa. Aus dem Engliſchea 
überſ. von Elias Caſpar Reichard. Altona und Epz. 1752. 4. Seite 516. 

(3) Axxeigen, am a. O. 

(4) Eben das. Benki, Tranſtiv. p. 90g. 

(5) Salmon's Hiflor. oder, der gegenwartige Staat des Turkiſchen Reichs 
Th. I. S. 322. That was alſo the cuſtom among them when they firſt 
arrived in Europe. Kranz, in Saxonia, 2 Buch, Kap. 2. ſays. They often 
barter away their horſes, as the generality of them travel on foot. They 
carry their women, bed, apparatus, and finall children on horſes or. ſome 
kind of beaſts, 

(6) Salmon, am angef. O. Anzeigen, S. 298. 

(7) Gri/elinz,, 
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7) Griſelini, Geſchichte des Temeſwarer Banat, Th.. 1. Seite 204. f. 
Benks, I. c. p. 505. 

(8) Breſtauer Sammlungen, Salmon, u. a. m. 

(9) Anzeigen, 8. 295. | 

(10) Griſelini, am gedachten O, , . Anzeigen, 8. 396, 303. 

(11) Benko, l. co. Anzeigen, 8. 295, 304. 

(12) An den angef, Orten. 


(13) Stumpf, Schweizer Chronik, Bl. 425. Sie trugend vil gold und ſilber. 


NOTES to the SEVENTH CHAPTER. 


(1) Swinburne's Travels through Spain, p. 230. 

(2) Breſlauer Sammlungen, am angef. O. . Anzeigen, 5ter Jahrg. S. 318. 

(3) Bellon, Obſerwat. Lib. II. c. 41... . Peyſſonnel, Obſervations Hiſt. & Gecgr. 
P- 111. Memoires ſur la Valachie, par Mr. de Bawr, Franctort & Leipz. 1778, 8, 
P+ 48. u. a. m. 

(4) Bellon. I. c. hi errones (Zingani) per Græciam, Egyptum et reliquum 
Turcarum dominium ferrariam artem exercent. 

(5) Georgii. Pray, Annales Regg. Hungariæ, P. IV. p. 2193+ Friedivalqſæhhy, 
Mineralogia Traufilw. P. II. p. 33. ſeqq. : 

(6) Ifthuanfi, Hiftoriar. L. XXII. p. 453. 

(7) Swinburne's Travels through Spain, p. 230.—moſt of the men are makers 
of little iron rings and other trifless Vergl. Anzeigen aus den K. X. Erbl, 
ster Jahrg. S. 319. f. Griſelini, Geſchichte des Temeſwarer Banats, Th. 1. S. 10). 
Others work in their huts, making rings, earrings, hooks, neckchains, and other 
trifles of tin or French plate. 

(8) Anzeigen, am ang. O. Breflauer Sammlungen, am ang. O. 

(9) Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erblandern, 5ter Jahrg. S. 303, 318. Griſelini, 
Geſchichte. des Tem. Banats, S. 207. 

(10) Carra, Hiſtoire de la Moldavie, & de la Yalachie, à Jaſly 1777, 8. p. 186. 

Us ant une forge portative. Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erbl. und Griſelini, an 
| den.. 
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den angef. Orten. Sulzer, Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciens, 2ter Bd. 
8. 145. 

(11) Griſelini, am genannten O. S. 207. When they want to harden iron, 
they prefer heath faggots, to make their coals of. Bellonius, Obſervationum. 
Libr, II. c. 41. Ipfimet carbones ſuos excoquunt, ut eos, intelleximus, qui ex 
erice flipitibus et radicibus parantur, ad ejuſmodi opera ommum aptiſſimos eſſe 
cenſunt ; ferrum enim indurare creduntur. 

(12) Anzeigen, S. 318. f. | 

(13) Bellonius, I. c. ſays, ferrariam artem exercent, atque inter eos excellentes 
inwveniunter in ea re artifices, v. alſo. Salmon, gegenwartiger Staat des Turkiſchen 
| Reichs, Th. 1. S. 322. Sulzer Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciens, Bd. 
2. 8. 145. u. a. | 

(14) Anzeigen, am angef. O. 

(15) Eben daſelbR. Griſelini, am angef. O. 

(16) In very early times, they muſt have liked dealing in horſes, as may 
be ſeen in Kranz, (Sachfiſche Chronick, 2ter B. Kap. 2) 8 78 

(17) Some years ago, a Gipſey, named David, lived in Debreczin, who almoſt 
conſtantly kept from fixty to ſeventy of the beſt horſes, that were bred in that 
country ; ſome of which he let out for hire, others he exchanged or fold for 
money. Anzeigen, aus den K. K. Erbl. Jahrg. 5. S. 320. 

(18) Eben das. 

(19) Vide Dicionario de las lenguas eſpanola y franceſa. Por Franc, Sobrino, 
T. I. edit, 6. art. Gitaneria | 

(20) Sthavediſche Bibliothek, Stockholm und Lpzg. 1729. St. 3. Seit 265. f. 

(21) Axxeigen, aus den K K. Erbländern, am gedachten O. S. 327. 

(22) Wolfgang Frans, Hit. Anim. Part. III. Cap. IV. p. 580. de Anguilla 
(Amſtelod. 1666) Zigani dicuntur, anguillas equis per anum inſerere, ut inflati 
ſaliant, & alacriores videantur. | | 

(23) Anzeigen, am a. O. S. 328. vergl. General v. Bauers Memoires ſur 
1a Valachie, p. 24, Carra Hit. de la Moldavie & de la Valachie, p. 186. 
| Benko Tranfilvan, T I. p. 505. Sulzer, am ged. O. 

(24) Griſelini, Seit 205, u. a. m. 
(25) Peuſſonnel, Obſervations Hift, et Geogr. p. 111. Sulzer, am ang. O. S. 146. 
(26) 
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(26) > Anzeigen, ster Jahrg. 8. 302. 

(27) Swinburne's Travels through Spain, p. 23t. Their abode in the coun- 
try——would not be ſeverely felt, —as they are of little or no {ſervice in the 
ſtate, neither cultivating its lands, &c. 

(28) Anzeigen, am angef. O. S. 335. Benko Tranſilvan. Tom. I. p- 502. 
They tranſacted this kind of buſineſs in the military line. Nicholas Iſthuanffi 
ſays; ſecuti erant caſtra Vaivodæ (Joannis ſcepucienſis 1513) quam plurimi 
ex vagis illis, quos Cinganos vulgus appellat, viliſſimum & abjectiſſimum 
hominum genus — in Tranſilvania & utraque Valachia tortorum infamem operam 
exercere ſolitum. His Vaivoda negotium & curam excarnificandorum cap- 
tivorum committit. hu Hiftoriar. Libr. V. p. 73. 

(29) Toppeltix Orig. & occas. Tranfilvan. Cap. VI. p. 56. Habent etiam 
viles familias & abominabiles ab ipſis Cyngaris contemtas unde per univerſam 
Tranſilvaniam carnifices fiunt, horrendi, erudeles, tetri & impii. Iſti Cyngari 
carnifices incredibilem ac per ulteriorem orbem Chriſtianum inſuetum torture 
modum introduxerunt, Criminaliter convictos, vel per ſemiplenas probationes 
ſuſpectos malefactores tradunt in manus iſtorum; qui ignes conſtruunt prompti, 
folles admovent, eiſque læti auras recipiunt redduntque, cztera inſtrumenta 
etiam exponunt, forcipes nimirum, virgas ferreas & laminas, facem pice im- 
pexam, &. | 

(30) Anxzeigen am a. O. 8. 328. 

(31) Munffer Coſmographie, 8. 370. Angelus Rocha, Biblioth. Vaticana, 
p. 364. And, in den Anxeigen aus den K. X. Erblandern, Seit 318. it 18 
related to be the cuſtom among thoſe Giplies in Tranſilvania who talk 
German, that the men neither beg nor work, but are maintained and ſupported 
by their wives. | 

(32) Twiſs Voyage en Portugal & en Eſpagne. Traduit de I'Anglois, p. 
205, Tous leurs hommes ſont voleurs, & les femmes proſtituces, 

(33) Bellon. Obſervation. Libr, II. c. 41. Iſtorum (of the Gipſies) 
uxoribus privilegio a Turcis impetrato ſeſe proſtituere publice licet cum Chriſt- 
tianis, tum Turcis; ædeſque habent in Pera multis cubiculis inſtructas, quo 
quilibet libere ingredi pcteſt, fine ullo Turcici Magiſtratus metu: ubi continuo 
duodenæ ad minimum mulieres verſantur. Vergl. Tirkiſchen Schauplatz, num. 

106. 
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106. The Gipſey women, at Pera, have permiſſion from the Sultan, to keep 
a publick brothel, without paying any tax for it to the Sultan. This houſe 
was formerly the cloiſter Blacherna dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and renowned 
for the many miracles worked there, Vide Cantemir, Geſch. des Oſmaniſch, 
Reichs. 8. 153. Not. 18. 

(34) Leurs femmes & leur filles s'appliquent, — A acquerir & 
perfectionner les talents des Courtiſanes de Turquie. Elles ſe proſtituent ſouvent 
aux paſſans; il y a meme dans toute la Romelie, les lieux publics, remplis 
de femmes Bohemiennes. Peyſſonnel, p. 111. 

(35) Peyſonnel, l. c. p. 111. Leurs femmes & filles s' appliquent ordinairement 
A acquerir & perfectionner les talents, des Courtiſanes.—La Muſique vocale & 
inſtrumentale, & la dance laſcive. Genauer redet davon Griſelini, am angef. O. 
8. 209. Vergl. Sulzer, Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciens, 2ter Bd. S. 146. 
Anzeigen, iter Jahrg. S. 238, f,—Befides other Engliſh writers of travels, (e. g. 
Tawiſs voyage, p. 288.) Swinburne, p. 231. mentions, the Gipſey dances in Spain, 
ſaying that they were danced “ with a peculiar turn of humour or tenderneſs,” 
An explanation of which may be found in the above quoted writers. | 

(36) In the year 1628, The very exiſtence of a Deity was proved by it in France. 
V. Marin: Merſeuni, Quæſtiones in Gen. Lutetiæ, 1623, p. 102. 

(37) V. Rodolphi Goklenii, beſondere phyſiognomiſche und chiromantiſche Anmerk, 
Aus dem Lat. überſ. Hamb, 1692, S. 210. 

(38) Griſelini, am angef. O. S. 207, 208. 

(39) Tuo Voyage, Chap. 27. p. 205. II y en a beaucoup qui tiennent᷑ 
auberge dans des villages, & des petites villes. Davon auch, p. 206, 258. 
Such Innkeepers ſometimes even keep a French cook. Je logeai à Grenade, 
dans une auberge tenue par des Bohemiens : mais un traiteur Francois nous y 
portoit & manger. Eben das. 8. 261. 

(40) Peyſſonnel, am angef. O. 

(41) Exercent artes manuarias, quibus ſe tuentur, uti et cöemundis dvi- 
dendiſque, gue clanculum ad ipſos deferuntur mercibus. "I" Tollii epiſtola itinerat. 
Epiſt. V. p. 201. 

(42) Anxxeigen, '6ter Jahrg. S. 14. 

443) Beſchreibung des Konigr, Ungarn, S. 27, 748. 


(44) Bre/laver 
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Ar Bre/laver Sammlungen, 1725. 8. 6g, Anxeigen, bter Jahrg. S. 13. Vergl. 
gter Jahrg. S. 327. Almanach von Ungarn, vom Jahr 1778, Preſzburg, S. 339, 
Gry/elini, 8. 20. Benko Tranfiiv. T. I. p. 501. | 

(45) Peyſonnel, am angef. O. Sulzer, Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciers, 
zter Bd. S. 13. f. 

(46) Swinburne's Travels through Spain, p. 231 

(47) The ſaid College of Mans, was eſtabliſhed in the year 1748, by the 
Empreſs Thereſa, and received Inſtructions, in the ſeventh article of which, the 
Gipſies were allowed the privilege of waſhing for Gold in; the following words: 
Zingaris, qui- ad Auri loturam exercendam privilegiatos in Tranſilvania coetus 
obtinent, eadem quæ ceteris auri lotoribus competant quidem privilegia, ne tamen 
hzc in odium dominorum terreſtrium convertant, in horum territoriis non diu- 
tiorum, quam auri lotura requireret, moram faciant: (The fame article ordains 
thus with regard to, other goldwaſhers: Auri lotoribus cujuſcunque ordinis 
hominibus in alpibus, fluminibus et rivis non ſolum tridui ſpatio, ſed quouſque illis 
libuerit, profeſſionem ſuam exercere,  integrum.fit ; neque per territoriorum Patronos 
ullatenus impediantur) ſecus ad Judicium Montaniſticum deferendi, et ab hoc 
c6ercendi ſunt. Reliquis autem Zingaris, coetibus præfatis non inſertis, exercitium 
auri loturæ per abſolutum et univerſym prohibitum ſit. V. Jeſeph Bento, Tranſilu. 
T. II. § 22. n. 1. p. 73. coll. p. 501. | 

(48) General v. Bauer, Memoires ſur la Valachie, p. 86. Sulzer, am a. O. S. 144. 

(49) Anxzeigen, bter Jahrg. S. 152. 

(50) Cantemir, Beſchreibung der Moldau, iſter Th. in Buſchings Mages... 
Tom. 3. 8. 566, 

(51) Bator. Memaires, l. c. Sulzer, am ged. O. 

(52) Anz. ter Jahrg. S. 152. Vergl. Bre/lauer Samml. 172 5. S. 69. 

(53) Verſuch einer Geſchichte des Tem. Bauats, S. 206. 

(54) V. von Born, Briefe iber mineralogiſche Gegenſtande, 8. 88. 

(55) Bawr, Mem, Verg. Sulzer, am angef. O. 

(56) Auxeigen aus den K. K. Erblindern, 6ter Jahrg. 8. 162. 

(57) Born's Briefe, 8. 77, 82. 

(58) Markſcheider Franz Demſcher, bey Bergraht von Born, in den angezogenen 
Briefen, S. 88. f. | 

Cc (59) . 
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(59) v. Born, 14ter Brief, S. 134. Friedwaldſzky Mineralogia Tranfilvanie, 


P. II. $ 2. de Auri loturä. 


(60) Theſe have been their peculiar employments, time out of mind. All 
the old writers complain of it, and even Aventin vents his diſpleaſure in the 
following words. The world is till ſo blind as to be deceived into a belief 
„ that they (the Gipfies) are a holy ſet of people, that whoever injures them 
„ muſt be unfortunate. They are permitted to rob, ſteal, lie, deceive in various 
„% ways, ſet every body at defiance, and diſperſe all over the country. Among 
© us ſtealing and robbing are prohibited under pain of hanging or beheading, 
& but to them it is allowed.” V. Annales Boiorum, nach der Teutſchen uberſetz. 
8ter B. S. 835. 

(61) Anxzeigen, ster Jahrg. S. 376. vergl. 8. 328, *X 

(62) Breſlauer Samml. 1725. S. 69. 

(63) Minfler Coſmographie, S. 370. The Gipfies are a black, wild, filthy 
people, much addicted to thieving, particularly the women, who by that means 
provide for the men. 80 likewiſe Aranz, in ſeiner Sachſſſeben Chronik, 2tes B. 
Kap. 2. Angel. Rocha Bibl. Vatican. p. 364. Furtis omnino intenti (Cingani) 
& praſertim foeminæ, ex quarum furtis victus eſt viris. 

(64) Anxeigen, ster Jahrg. S. 239. 319 

(65) Eben das. S. 238. 239. Haun, vom Stadt- und Land- betteln. 

(66) Breſlauer Samml. von Natur und Medicingeſchichten, 1725, S. 69. They 
hurt nobody, nor ſteal any thing but iron, &c. Swinb, Travels, p. 230. They 
ſeldom venture upon any crimes that might endanger their lives; petty 
larceny is the utmoſt extent of their roguery. 

(67) Philip Thickneſs Reiſen durch Frankr. und einen theil von Catalonien, 
nach der teutſchen übers. 8. 162. The worſt kind of beggars are the ſwarms 
of male and female Gipſies. I have often met whole troops of them in Spain, 
and the encounter 1s by no means pleaſant, when one falls in with them 
on the road, at a diſtance from towns or habitations; for they aſk as if they 
knew you could not refuſe them, and frequently commit murder when a 
convenient opportunity offers, In other places they are not better. With 
regard to the Gipſey flaves in Moldavia, and thoſe parts, Peyſſonnel ſays 
ſobſerwations hifl, & geograph, p. 112) — qu'ils pouſſent ſouvent Vinfidelite 

juſques 
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juſques & voler & afſaſiner leurs Maitres. Vergl. Anzeig. gter Jahrg. 8. 359. 
360. Griſelini, Sulzer, u. a. m. 
(68) Anxzeigen, am gedachten O. S. 360. | 
(69) Thus the Spaniſh Gipſies attacked the city Logrofio in order to 
plunder it, whi'e the plague raged there, and the inhabitants were weak 
and defencelels, Franc, Ferdinand. de Cordova Didaſcal multip. p. 406. 


NOTES to the EienTrH CharrER. 


(1) Toppeltin orig. & occas. Tranſilvan. C. 17. p. 56. Anzeigen, am. a. O. 
8. 240. | | 

(2) Salmon gegenwartiger Staat des Turkiſchen Reichs, Th. I. S. 321. 

(3) Recollect the prieſt, who was found among the men eaters who were 
arreſted in Hungary, and performed the marriage ceremony, for two good 
groſchens each time, 

(4) Toppeltin, I, c. 

(s) D Voyage, p. 205. Ils ne ſe marient qu'entre eux. 

(6) Cantemir Beſchr, der Moldau, Th. 2. bey Buſch. Mag. Tom. IV. 
S. 85. Beſides the Moldavians, Moldavia is inhabited by Greeks, and the 
fruitful Gipſies. Toppeltin Orig. & occas. Tranfilvan.. c. VI. p. 56. Adeo. 
foecundi ſunt, ut non fine riſu aſpicias feliciſſimas matres liberis ſeptas, veluti 
| ſtipatas gallinas pullis. 

7) This circumſtance has given riſe to the belief that Gipſies had their 
children babtized in alehouſes. Toppeltin, I. c. Infantes en canpona. facris ſuis 
initiant, quem actum nefarie Baptiſmum vocant. 

(8) Anzeigen, ster Jahrg. S8. 237. 

(9) Abaſuer. Fritſchit diatribe de Cingarorum origine cet Memb. III. 
Turkiſcher Schauplatx, Num. 106. Und vorzüglich eine Siebenbürgiſch. 
Sächſiſche Policey verordnung, vom Jahr 1661, wo es heiſzt, Their (the 
Gipſies) children ſhall be baptized only at the place where they were born, 
and that ſhall be well authenticated, v. Anzeigen, ter Jahrg. 8. 64 

Ce 2 (.o) 
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X10) Swinburne's Travels, p. 230. Anzeigen, ter Jahr. 238. 
(11) Anxzeigen, am genannt. O. S. 238 — 240 

(12) Eben das, S. 375. 

(13) Thomas. Diſſert. de Cingaris, I 67. 


(14) Anxxeigen, am angef O. 
(15) Suppoſe a Gipſey, well drefſed after his faſhion, receives a beating, 


or flogging in the publick market place, on account of ſome theft or other 


-miſdemeanor: he only diveſts himſelf of his conceit and pride, as long as 
the puniſhment and its attendant pain laſt, but as ſoon as theſe are over, 
he reflects no longer on his ſhame, but continues to entertain juſt as good 
an opinion of . himſelf as before, Anzeigen, 5ter Jahrg. S. 373. f. 


NOTES to the NINTH CHAPTER. 


(1) In regard to this chapter ſee Twiſs Voyage, chap. 27. Þ 20%» 
Anxeigen aus den K. K. Erbl, 6ter Jahrg. Seit 134, -= 136. 


NOTES to the TenTy CHAPTER. 


(1) Sachfiſche Chronik, 2tes Buch, Kap. 2. 239. 

(2) Coſmographie, 8. 370. 

(3) Annal. Svevic. P. III. p. 384. 

(4) Lud. Ant. Murator. rerum Talicarum ſeriptor. T. XVIII. ad Ann. 
1422. p. 611. , | 

(5) Arnnal, Boior. Stes Buch S. 835. der teutſch. ueberſ. 

(6) Cruſius, I. c. p. 384, 401, 5 10. 

(7) Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erbl. Ster Jahr. 8. 103. 

(8) Eben das. For inſtance, the above mentioned Letter of Licence, given 
by King Uladiflaus II. in 1496, to a certain Gipſey Waywode, named 
Thomas Polgar, in order that he might, with his hord, be afliſtant to Biſhop 

| | Sigiſmund 
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Sigiſmund, at Fünf kirchen, in the war, Pray Annal. Regg. Hung. P. IV. 
Lib. IV. ad ann. 1496, p. 273. Friedwaldſzsky Mineralogia, P. II. p. 33. ſeqq. 

(9) Anxzeigen am genannt O. Jeſeph Bento Tranſilvan. Tom. 1. p. 506. 

(10) Sometimes other matters, alſo, e. g. all kinds of Smith's Work, as 
may be ſeen in the Latin Manuſcript containing a deſcription of the country 
of Zips, wherein are the following words: Parent (Cingani) ſupremo terræ 
ſcepuſienſis Comiti, cui tributum annuum pendunt, ac inſuper labores aliguos 
fabriles atri hi vulcani præſtant 8. Anzeigen, 6ter Jahrg. 152. 

(11) Anno 1568, articuclus talis de iis conditus fuerat: Vaivodz Cinganorum, 
juxta veterem conſuetudinem, a fingulis Cinganis non niſi florenum unicum 
intra annum exigant; ad Georgii Feſtum denar 50, ad Michaelis totidem. 
Benks, |. Ce 

(12) The following are two commiſſions of Queen Iſabella, given in the 
year 1557, whereby it appears, that it was a particular mark of favor to be 
appointed Superigtendant of the Gipſies. 

Litteræ pro Waywodis Cyganorum, Caſparo Nagy & Franciſco Balatfi. 

Iſabella Dei Gratia Regina Hungariz, Dalmatiz, Creatiz, &c. Fidelibus 
noſtris univerſis & ſingulis, Spectabilibus, Magnificis, Egregiis, Nobilibus, item 
Prudentibus, & circumſpe&is judicibus, civibus civitatum, oppidorum & villa- 
rum, & aliorum quorumcunque locorum præfectis, cunctis etiam aliis cujus 
cunque ſtatus & conditionis hominibus, in Regno noſtro Tranſilvaniæ, præſen- 
tium notitiam habituris, ſalutem & gratiam. Quoniam nos officium Way vo- 
datus Cyganorum, in Regno noſtro Tranſilvaniæ exiſtentium; Fidelibus noſtris 
egregiis Caſparo Nagy & Franciſco Balatfi, Aulæ noſtræ Familiaribus, una cum 
conſuetis & debitis ejuſdem proventibus clementer dedimus & contulimus. Fi- 
delitati igitur veſtræ & veſtrorum cuilibet horum ſerie mandamus firmiter, ut 
ipſos Caſparum Nagy & Franciſcum Balatfi in præſeripto officio ipſorum ubique 
abſque ullo impediments circa antiquam conſuetudinem libere procedere, ſolitoſque 
proventus & debita Birſagia ab ipſis exigi permittere, quin potius ſicubi neceſſi- 
tas poſtulet, ipſis adjumento & præſidio eſſe debeatis & teneamini. Quod fi 
forte quiſpiam ipſos, Caſparum Nagy & Franciſcum Balatſi, in proceſſu officũ 
ipſorum & perceptione proventuum ex eodem officio Way vodatus Cziganorum 
3pfis provenire debentium, quoquo modo impedire voluerit, ex tune is ad 15. 

| | Gem, 
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diem, a die quo præſentibus admonitus fuerit, in Curia noſtra Reginali, noſtram 
ſeilicet in præſentiam perſonalem, vel procuratorem ſuum legitimum comparere 
debeat vel teneatur, rationem ſuperinde redditurus efficacem. Secus igitur 
non facturi, præſentibus perlectis, exhibenti reſtitutis. Datum in Colloſmonaſtra 
decimo Quarto die Septembris, Anno Domini Millefimo quingentefimo quin- 
quageſimo ſeptimo, | 

Iſabella Regina, mppr. 


Litt. Iſabellæ pro Cziganorum Wayvodis, pro Franciſco Balatfi de Kiſkend, 
Nos Ifabella, Dei Gratia, Regina Hungariz, Dalmatiz, Croatiz, &c. memo- 
riz mandamus per præſentes, quod nos confiderantes fidelitatem, ac fidelium 
ſervitiorum gratuita merita Egregu D. Balatfi de Kiſkend fidelis noſtri, quæ idem 
pro locorum & temporum diverſitate Nobis & Sereniſs. Filio noftro Electo Regi 
Hungariz, &c. cum ſumma fidelitatis conſtantia exhibuit & impendit. Hoc 
igitur intuitu eundem in numerum Aulicorum noſtrorum equis octo recepimus, 
ac in ſortem ſalarii annualis ſui, officium Wayvodatus Pharaonum ac Cziganorum 
ubique in ambitu harum partium Regni noſtri Tranſilvaniæ, pro media parte” 
eidem Franciſco Balatfi duximus dandum & conferendum, imo damus & con- 
ferimus præſentium per Vigorenyy. quo circa vobis Fidelibus noſtris, Egregiis & 
Nobilibus, Comitibus, Vice bus & Judlium, Cæteriſque Univerſitatibus 
Nobilium Siculorum & Saxonum, item officialibus, proviſoribus, Caſtellanis & 
vices eorum gerentibus, nec non prudentibus ac cireumſpectis Judicibus, Juratis 
czteriſque civibus quarumcunque Civitatum, Oppidorum & villarum, ubivis in 
præſcripto ambitu iſtius Regni Noſtri Tranfilvanici conſtitutis & exiſtentibus, 
harum ſerie mandamus firmiter, quatenus dum & quandocunque annotatus Fran- 


. ciſcus Balatfi, vel homines ipſius, per eum ad id deputati, in exigendis ejuſmodi 


proventibus, Regnum hoc noſtrum circumeundo ad vos pervenerint, & tune 
eoſdem in exactione talium proventuum, ipfi de medio Pharaonum five Czinga- 


norum, more ab antiquo debentium, pro media parte ubique libere ac pacifice 


exigere permittatis & permitti modis omnibus faciatis. Secus ne feceritis; præ- 

ſentibus perlectis, exhibenti reſtitutis. Datum Albæ Juliæ in Dominica Cantate 
Anno Domini Milleſimo quingenteſimo quinquageſimo ſeptimo. 
Iſabella Regina. 

| Theſe- 
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Theſe Precautions did not prevent the Gipſies, from often cheating the 
Wayvodes of the tribute due to them, and from getting out of the way when 
the ſeaſons for payment came on. Anzeig. 6ter Jahrg. S. 152. 

(13) Benks, I. c. 

(14) Toppeltin Orig. & occas, Tranfilvan. Cap. VI. p. 57. Anzeigen, am 
angef. O. S. 119. f. 

(15) Anxzeigen, am gennant. O. . Bento, l. c. Toppelt. |. c. p. 57. 58. 
Conſuetudine noſtra receptum eſt, ut idem juſtitiæ, etc. proceſſus nobiſcum 
agnoſcant. | 

(16) Toppelt, Il. c. Penes ridiculos iſtos Vayvodas poteſtatis in ſuos parum 
eſt. vergl. Anzeigen. 

(17) Anzeigen, 8. 127 

(18) Tan ruyn es el Conte, como los Glas, Cordova, p. 406. 

(19) Eben das, S. 128. 
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(1) Tao Voyage en Portugal & en Eſpagne, p. 205, Ils ne ſuivent ni 
profeſſion, mi culte religieux determine. Anzeigen ter Jahrg. S. 63. 

(2) Peyſonnel obſervations, p. 112. Ces Bohemiens embraſſent la Religion 
des Peuples qui les ſouffrent chez eux, et avec les quels ils vivent. And 
Griſelini ſays. With regard to religion, the Gipſies, of the Banat, always 
conform to that church which is the prevailing one in the Village, be it 
«© Catholick or the Greek.” 8. Verſuch einer politiſchen und nat. Geſch. des 
 Temeſw. Banats Seit 200. vergl. Toppeltin, I. c. Fac. Tollius in Epp. itinerar. 
Epiſt. V. p. 20. and particularly P. Ilia ortus & progreſſus variar. in Dacia 
Gemt. his words are, Religionem aut ſectam ut plurimum arbitrariam profiten- 
tur, ac fere quam heri, aut ii, quorum ope ac patrocinio fruuntur. Sunt 
Romano-Catholici, Helveticæ confeſſionis, &Cc. 


(3) L. e. p. 55. ſeqq 
(4) Anzeigen, ter Jahrg. 8. 63. 71. 72. Griſclini, am gedacht. 0. 


(5) 8. 
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(5) S, oben, Kap. 8. | 
(6) Anxeigen, ster Jahrg. S. 376. 

(7) Sebaft, Munſter Coſmographie, ztes Buch, Kap. 5. S. 370. Theft 
wretched people — live like dogs, they have no religion, although they ſuffer 
their children to receive Chriſtian baptiſm. . . . Likewiſe Kranz, S. 239. Turkiſcher 
Schauplatz, Num. 106. Neuerofnete Ottomanniſche Pforte, 1. Th. S. 113. 

(8) Sævinburne's travels through Spain, p. 230. Though they conform to 
the Roman Catholick mode of worſhip, they are looked upon in the light of 
unbelievers — Benks, l. c. p. 502. | 

(9) Tollii epp. itinerar. Ep. V. p. 201. Religionem pre ſe ferunt Græcam, 
cum ſub Chriſtianorum ſunt dominio, Pagani alias, five, ut vulgo dici ſolet, 
religionis nullius : neque enim idola habent. 


— 
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(1) Minſter Coſmogr. 8. 370. They are a ſtrange people, underſtand 
many Languages, — Cranz, am angef.. O. — Bellon. obſervationum, Lib. II. o. 
41. Angelus Rocha, I. c. p. 364. u. a. m. 

(2) Cantemir's Beſchr, der Moldau, 2 Th. bey H. Buſch, Magaz. T. IV. 
p. 85. Fac. Tollii epp. itinerar, p. 201. « Twiſs voyage, p. 204. Bawr. 
Memoires ſur la Valach. p. 22. Griſelini, 8. 199. 

(3) Angel. Rocha Biblioth. Vatican. p. 364. — propriam linguam vocabulis- 
fictitiis inventis excogitavit. 

(4) Minſter. ueas Sylvius, und nach ihnen Ge/wer in Misbridate, Cap. 
V. p. 81. . Alfo, Jo, Ge, Eccard in differt. de uſu & praſtantid ſtudis 
etymolog. in hifi, Num. 1, u. a. m. . 

(5) Den Beweis ſehe man in Gęſueri Mitbridat. p. 81. und einer Nottauel- 
ſthen Grammat. Frankf. a. M. 1704. | 

(6) Thomaſins, difſert. de Cingaris, & 39. aſſures us of this from his own - 
experience. | | | 

(7) Goropius hermat. Lib. 1. p. 18. Keckerm, diſput. 33. curs. phil. probl. 2. 

(8) News 
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(8) Neue Erdbeſchr, Th. 1. . . . 8. 1074. 

(9) Buonav. Yulcanius de literis & lingua Getarum ſeu Gotorum Ludg. 
Bat. 1597. p. 102. Camerar. Hor. ſubceſiv. Cent. II. c. ) 5. p. 297. coll. Valent. 
Frank a Frankenſtein Orig. Nationum ac potiſſimum Saxonice in Tranſilvania. 
Helmſt. 1697. Unica lingua fundamentali utuntur, dialecto ſingulis locis 
attemperata. 

(10) Anzeigen, aus den K. K. Erblandern, ter Jahrg. S. 8. 

(11) Fr. Foris Otrokocſs Orig. Hung. P. I. p. 151. etſi mihi ignota eft 
ilorum imgua; non enim quilibet facile eam ab illis poteſt diſeere, cum 
experimento mihi conſtet, in juventute, nunquam me ab ipſis extorquere 
potuiſſe, ut recte et ordme, Pater Noſter Ciganice recitarent, ſed recitant vel 
Angua Hungarica, vel ejus nationis, in cujus ſunt medio &c. 

(12) Martin. Sxentivany differt. . horograph. p. 127. Idioma ſuum 
peculiare habent. (Cingani) nullas tamen literas. It is reported in Hungary 
(Anzeig. I. c. 8. 22) that a Gipſey alphabet is ſomewhere preſerved, but 
nobody ever has ſeen, or ever will ſee it, for it probably never exiſted: 
as theſe people did not bring the art of writing, from their own country; 
where they belong to a claſs of people, who, by expreſs laws, are prohibited 
from receiving any kind. of inſtruction. 2 

{13) Voyage, p. 205, Les hommes ont quelques connoiſſances ſuperficielles 
en médecine & en chirurgie. | 

(14) Wagenſeil, Pera libror. juven. loculam II. Synopſeos Geograph. p. 
16s, ſeqq. | 

(15) Sulzer Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciens, Bd. 3. 5 103. S. 11. 
— 13. Poetry and Muſic, are in equal eſteem among the Tranſalpine Walla- 
chians, who have conſigned over theſe two amiable ſiſters, to the licentiouſneſs 
of ſlaves, Gipfies. Theſe alone ſing, play, rhyme, for I cannot allow the 
appellation of poems to obſcene hobling verſes, put together at the moment. 
* way of ſample, I ſhall quote a couplet. 

|  Mitidika, Mitidika, witn ung qudtſch! 
Ba nu, Ba nu, n' am t/che faiſch. 
This ebe fatſch which ſhould be ebe ſe fal, is a monſtrous perverſion of 
language, But the Gipſey wanted a rhyme for quat/ch, ſo directly with a 
. D d bold 
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bold poetical licence, he changes the firſt perſon of the conjunCtive for the 
third, of the indicative mood, Thus this little compoſition in queſtion and 
anſwer, which ſhould be, Little one, Little one, come from thence 

No, No, No, No, I have nothing to do (there): 
he changes to, I have nothing, what do you ? 


| NOTES to the THIRTEENTH CHAPTER. 


(1) Anxxeigen aus d. XK. R. Erbl. ster Jahrg. S. 360. 
| (2) Peyſſonnel Obſervations ſur les peuples barbares qui ont Habitè les bordsg 
4 du Danube pag. 112. 
| (3) Axxeigen 5ter, Jahr. S. 374. lines with reſpe&t to their timidity, 
lays. © A Gipſey requires to have been a long time in the army, before he 

| can meet an enemy's balls with decent Soldiers reſolution, or an experienced 
| robber, before he can take a trayeller's purſe, without having firſt from a 
„ buſh, either killed, or diſabled him.” I have more than once had experi- 
ence of this, in Tranfilvania, Wallachia and Moldavia, where I have ſeen 
a ſingle reſolute man, with, only a flick. in his hand, put half a Gipſey village 
to flight, It is even become a proverb in Tranſilvania that, you may drive 
fifty Gipſies before you with a wet rag.” Sulzer, am angef, Ort. Band 
2. S. 141. f. . Thickneſie found the Gipſies exactly the ſame in Spain. See 
Phil. Thickneſſe's Travels through France ang part of Catalonia, p. 162, of the 
German Tranſlation. | 

(4) Toppeltin, Orig. & occas. Tranflves, C ap. VI. p. 58. 

(5) Thus they, vowed no ſmaller revenge than death, againſt a reſpectable 
German Prince, who died a, few years ago, becauſe, on account of their miſ- 
deeds, he had perſecuted and drove. them. out. of his territories. They even 


went ſo far as to offer a reward among themſelves (probably ſomething con- 
ſiderable) to whoever would deliver him to them, either alive or dead. Nor 
did they give up this infolent deſign, till ſome of them, who talked too 
openly about it in the Darmſtadt. dominions, were taken and being delivered 


up 
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up to the parties concerned, paid the forfeit of their lives, for their good 
intentions. 

(6) Anzeigen, 5tes Jahr, 8. 375. 

(7) Eben das, 8. 288. 374. f. Toppeltin, 1. c. Cap. VII. pag. 57. 

(8) Kelpius in natal. Saxonum Franſilv. Cap. II. $ 14. not. c. actually avers. 
vix exſtat ſub ſole magis hoc populo ſuperba natio. 

(9) Suppoſe a perſon, in their way, well | dreſſed, ſhould be publicly beat 
or whipped, for a theft, or ſome other crime, he would only lay afide his 
conceit and pride, while the puniſhment, and the conſequent pain laſted ; 
theſe being over, he no longer remembers his diſgrace, but entertains as 
good an opinion of himſelf as before. Anzeig. 5tes Jahr, S. 473. f. 

(10) Eben das, S. 374. contains this remark. Theſe people are loquacious 
and quarrelſome to the greateſt degree. — They ſeldom make much noiſe in 
their huts, in which they generally keep quiet enough ; but in the publick markets, 
and before alehouſes, where they are ſurrounded by a number of ſpectators, 
they bawl, ſpit at each other, catch up ſticks and cudgels, vapour und brandiſh 
them over their heads, throw duſt and dirt, now run from each other, then 
back again, with furious geſtures and threats. The women ſcream, drag their 
huſbands, by force from the ſcene of action, theſe break from them again and 
return to it, the children too howl piteouſly. At laſt, after all theſe agitations, 
they do no damage, to each other. — Only now and then, the remains of 
the torn ſhirt, is entirely ſtripped off. After a ſhort time, without any perſons 
mterference, when they have cried and made a noiſe till they are tired, the 
affair finiſhes itſelf, and they ſeparate, with as much oftentation, as if they had 

performed the moſt heroic feats. 
| (11) Di ert. de Cingaris, $ 27, 28. 

(12) Stumpf Schweizer Chronik, Buch 8. Kp. 10. Bl. 425. b. 

(13) Stumpf, am gedacht. O. ſays himſelf, This unprofitable raſcally ſet, 
«© who go about in our time”—of which the beft is a thief, for they live en- 
tirely by ftealing. 

(14) Aventinus, Annales Boior. Buch 8. S. 835, der Teutſch. Ueberſ. und 
Kranz, in der Sachfiſchen Chronik, B. 2. K. 2. Bl. 239. b. Likewiſe die Chronik 
won Bologna beym jahr 1422, deſcribes them as a /et of people who lived by 
a Dd 2 plunder. 
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plunder, v. Lud. Anton. Muratori ſcriptores rerum Italicar. Tom. XVIII. p.6it. 
— That Suri, may in other reſpects, be worthy of credit, and really followed {ome old, 
though to us unknown, account, is no reaſon that he ſhould be believed, in preference 
to every other author, equally reſpectable, as Thomaffus thinks. Though he might.not 
get his information from mere hearſay, it is, nevertheleſs, evidently of no validity. 
Its author was influenced by the, formerly, common prejudice, that the Gipſies were 
Egyptian, pilgrims, who were conſtrained to wander, from their native country, on 
account of religion, He, like many others, eſteemed them an holy ſet of people. 
When he heard accounts of all ſorts of irregularities practiſed by theſe people, and 
might, once or twice, be an eye witneſs of their purchaſing proviſions, it hurt him to 
find theſe righteous pilgrims ſo cerned down, eſpecially as he accounted to himſelf 
how they might get money, without either earning it or ſtealing ; namely, if they 
had remittances from their own country. Therefore in order to vindicate them to 
the utmoſt, he took the fair fide of the queſtion ; acquieſced in the idea that they 
actually did receive money from their friends at home, with which they. paid ho- 
neſtly for every thing: he even praiſed them for their chriſtian diſcipline and order. 
Siehe Stumpf an der angef. Stelle.—Whoever thinks this improbable may conſult 
Aventinus, who grieves that the Gipfies ſhould ſo generally be reckoned holy, 
when they are a ſet of arrant thieves and robbers. 

(15) That excellence they brought from their own country, and did not learn 
it here. 

(16) Anzeigen, 6tes Jahr, 8. 22, 23. 

(17) It often happens that, after they have got over the moſt tedious trouble- 
ſome part, and are proceeding to the higher branches of knowledge, their courage 
fails, they abandon the whole ſcheme and plan which they had farmed, return to 
their own people and filthy habitations, neglect and forget the little they. had learned; 
and afterwards endeavor to gain a livelihood. by horſedealing, muſic, or in ſome other 
way. Anzeigen, am gedachten, O. S. 23. 

(18) Anzeigen, 5tes Jahr, S. 335. Fridwald/zky Mineralog. p. u. 8 2. 

(19) Twiſs Voyage en Portugal & en Eſpagne, Ch. XXVII. p. 205. On ne 
leur permet pas de poſſeder aucun terrein en. propre, ni de s*enroler dans les armèes. 
Alſo Swinburne's Travels through Spain, p. 231. 

(20) Lud. Turocii Hungaria ſuis cum Regibus, p. 26g, 66. 


(21) Abuanſi 
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(21) Abranſi Hiſtoriar. Libr. XXII. p. 453. 

(22) Ge. Pray Annales Regum Hungar, P. IV. p. 273. Pridwald/hy, l. c. 

(23) Thomaſius in Difſert. de Cingaris, & 6g. 

(24) Schudt Memorabilia Fudaica, Lib. V. c. 13. Holberg, Fudiſche Geſchichee. 
Ueberſetzt von Aug. Detharding. Th. 2. 698. 

(25) Sieh Anzeigen, tes Jahr, Seit 39, f. 46, f. 

(26) Anzeigen, 4tes Jahr, S. 343. 

(27) Particularly of the Chriſtians to the Turks. — Aventinus ſays in the paſſage 
before quoted, * It is known that the Gipſies are Turkiſh traytors.— They are ac- 
cuſed of it in the State Papers of former centuries, as will be. ſeen occaſionally in the 
following chapter. 

(28) Schwabiſche Annalen, S. 426. 

(29): Anzeigen, tes Jahr, S. 39, 40. 

(30) Eben das, 5ter Jahrg. S. 247. 

(31) S. Ortelii Redivivi et continuati Wunderbarer Adlers 18 Seit 313. 

(32) Andr. Stubel, Hungaria, oder neue vollſtändige Beſchreibung des gansen 
Konigreichs Ungarn. 8. 748. 


NOTES. to the FouxTEEN TH CHAPTER. 

(1). S. Gerhard Loc. de Magiſir. Num. 227. Olear. Zigeuner frag. quæſt. 5. 

(2) Bodin de Republic. Lib. V. c. 2. Keckermann. Diſputt. XXXIII. Curſus 
PBhiloſoph. Probl. 2. u. a. m. 8 

(3) He began what Philip III. be in 1610, and expelled 70, ooo not. 
only Jewiſh but Mooriſh families. 

(4) Bodinus l. e. Camerar. Hor. fubcefoo. Cent. II. Cap. LXXV. p. 297. 

(5) Franc. Ferdinand. Cordova Didaſcal multip. p. 406. 

(6) Swinburne's Travels through Spain, p. 231. 

(7) Cordova, |. e. 

(8) Paſquier Recherches de la "_ Livr. IV. Ch. 19. p · 367. Bodin. I. c. 


Camerar. I. c. 
(9) Dan. 
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19) Thuan. continuat. Libr, V. p. 260. 

(10) Surii Commentar. Rerum in orbe geflarum. ad ann. 1572. 

(11) Thomaſii Diſſert. de Cingar. I 68. | 

(12) Salmon heutige Hiftorie, oder, gegenwartiger Staat des Turkiſchen Reichu. 
'Th. 1. S. 320f. 

(13) Lex. Dan. Lib. III. Cap. 20. Art. 3. Lud. von Holberg, Filiſche Geſch. 
Th. 2. S. 605. 

(14) Schwediſche Bibliotb. Stockholm und Leipz. 1729. Drittes St. S. 265 f. 

(15) Laet. Iutroit Brabant. —Addit. II. Art. VI. 

(16) Sammlung der Reichſabſchiede, Frankfort am Mayn, 1747. Th. 2. Seit 
380. 344. 509. 602. 622. 623. Th. 3. Seit 394. 

(17) Am angeführten Orte, Th. 2. S. 622. 623. 

(18) Only in the cities of Mons, Neuſahl, Kremnitz, Schemnite, &c, no Gip- 
ſey dare appear, on account of the gold and ſilver mines; but this prohibition ex- 
tends to the Jews alſo. Axxeigen, 6ter Jahrg. S. 157. . Bel. (not. Hungarie 
r0ve, T. 2. p. 86) informs us they are obliged to keep away from Tyrnau 
likewiſe, 

(19) Cum iſthoc hominum genus (ſcilic. Cingari) furandi artem palam profi- 
teatur, non fine ingenti Magiſtratuum fit ignominia, qui eos non ſtatim remis wel 
glebis addicunt. Goroff, Becan. Hermathen. Libr. I. pag. 18. 
e publica re magis futurum, fi vegeti ii Zigeni, qui otioſe vagari ac mendicare con- 
ſueverunt, vel quos fuſtigatio et exilium recta via ad patibulum ducit, in ſerwitutem 
raperentur, et publicis operibus addicerentur? Beſold. Colleg. Politic. Cap. 10. 
§ 6. n. 56. 

(20) It is no contradiction to my aſſertion, concerning the geber, that there 
may be a few particular exceptions in Tranfilvania. 


Ecquis negare auſit, 
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1) Only in ſome places, although the Imperial orders were ſent to every part of 
Hungary they were only attended to in the diſtrict of Preſaburg. 
| (2) The 
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(2) The following is the regulation, in the original language and order, taken 
from the manuſcript delivered to me from the Regiſter of the Imperial Royal 
Decrees, | 
(Circulares ſub Nro. 6525. d. 12 Septembris 1582.) 
De Regulatione Zingarorum. 

Inter plurinias, quibus facratifima ſua Majeſtas ad Magni hujus Principatus ſta- 
tum beatiorem reddendum detinetur, curas, eo quoque paternam ſuam ſollicitudinem 
benigne convertere dignata eſt, quo vaga, et per univerſum Magnum hunce Princi- 
patum diſperſa gens Zingara ad certa et fixa domicilia reducereter, ac per domici- 
liationem, tam ad veſtitum cultiorem, quam vel maxime ad politiorem vitæ modum 
moreſqne honeſtos traduceretur, principuſque. religionis et vitæ ſocialis unbueretur, 
Ad quem ſcopum adſequendum vigore Benigni Sui, die 14ta ſuperioris Menſis Au- 
guſti exarati decreti Regii normam, quoad ipſam mentionatæ gentis Zingare regula- 
tionem, in Regno Hungariz. ſtabilitam, iſthic quoque introducendam, et ad circum- 
ſtantias hujus Principatus adaptandam, clementer præcepit. In cujus Altiſſimæ Vo- 
luntatis complementum, ordinandum Dominationibus Veſtris invenit Regium Guber- 
nium, quatenus omnes et fingulos illos Zingaros, qui ſub diverſorum Dominorum 
Terreſtrium juriſdictione commorantur, ad fixa domicilia et juriſdictionem alicujus 
Domini Terreſtris conſcribant, eiſque divagationem et ſub tentoriis habitationem 
ſerio, et ſub incurſione poenæ corporalis, interdicant; et præterea, cum prævideri 
non poſſit, eoſdem Zingaros in cives patriz utiles aliter tranſmutatum iri, quam fi 
prius mores eorumdem moderni penitus exuantur, iique principus, tam ad animæ 
ſalutem, quam etiam humanum commercium neceſſariis, imbuantur; guoad pro inde 
anime ſulutem ſequentia iiſdem Zingaris przſcribenda conſtituuntur principia ut 

I. In iis, quæ ad fidem neceffaria ſunt, ſemet erudiri curent, proleſque ſuas a te- 
neris adhuc imbuant. 

II. Nuditatem prolium, quaqua poſſunt ratione, tegant, nec per illarum nudi- 
tatem, five domi, five juxta vias publicas ac per plateas, tranſeuntibus abominan- 
dum præberi ſpectaculum ſinant. 


III. In ſuis habitaculis, ſexus diverſitate obſervata, ſeparationem inſtituant; ut 
graviſſima mala deinceps pro poſſibili averti poſſint. | 

IV. Eceleſias frequentent, diebus præſertim dominicis et feſtivis, et ſigna Chriſ- 
tianz pietatis exhibeant, 


V. Certis - 
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V. Certis Antiſtitibus ſemet ſubjiciant, eorumque directioni actiones ſuas con- 


Torment. 

Auoad vero humanum commercium et politiorem vitae modum hac adhuc præſeri- 
duntur, ut | 

I. In victu, veſtitu et lingua, ſemet illi, cujus apud Incolas loci, quo degunt, 
uſus eſt, conforment; ab animalium proinde pereuntium eſu abſtineant, veſtitum 
varium, et linguam propriam relinquant. 

II. Pallia, quæ condendis rebus furtivis preopportuna ſunt, penitus deponant. 

III. Equis nulli Zingarorum, præter aurilotores, licitum erit; ſed et his. 

IV. Permutationes, occaſione nundinarum, interdictæ ſint. 

v. Pagorum Judicibus ſerio imponatur, ne Zingaros otioſos eſſe finant, ſed fi do- 
meſticum, aut dominalem, laborem nullum habuerint, alienum pro mercede pera- 


gere cogantur. 

VI. Ruralibus præſertim laboribus aſſuefiant: hinc etiam. 

VII. Ubi fieri poteſt, eo res dirigatur, ut Domini Terreſtres, eoſdem Zingaros 
recepturi, terras etiam illis colendas aliquas aſſignent, et | 

VIII. Qui labores campeſtres ſegnius peragerent, poenam corporalem ſubeant, 

IX. Exercitium tunc tantum jllis concedatur, dum tempus non admittit, ruri 
laborare, quod etiam ratione muſicorum intellectum eſto, 

Hæc itaque pævio modo præſeripta Dominationes Veſtrz ad omnium et ſingulorum 


in ſuo circulo reperibilium Zingarorum notitiam publicari, adque eorumdem intellec- 
tum interpretari, curabunt, debitæ eorumdem obſervantiæ ſedulo invigilaturz, ac in 
contravenientes condigne animadverſuræ. 


NOTE to the LETTER. 


This writing is to be found in the oft mentioned Gazettes, (6ter Jahrg. Seit 166, 
168). It is addreſſed to the Editor of thoſe uſeful, but alas! for ſeven years paſt 
diſcontinued, periodical ſheets, It merits a place here, as it ſerves by way of a ſhort 
review, and alſo as an additional confirmation of many of the before recited 
particulars. 


* 
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NOTES to the FIRST CHAPTER. 


(1) Som, Sachfiſche Chronik, Buch XI. K. 2. Bl. 239. Se. Minſter, Oy: 
mographie, Buch III. Kap. 5. Seit 350, 

(2) Stumpf. Schweitzer Chronik. Buch VIII. Kap. 10. Bl. 245, Guler, Be- 
ſehreibung von Graubindten, Buch X. Blatt 156. b. 

(3) Lud, Anton. Muratori Annali d Italia, Tom. IX. pag. 110. And Chronica 
di Bologna, Tom. XVIII. Rerum Italicarum, ad Ann. 1422. 

(4) Franc. Ferdinand de Cordova Didaſcal multipl. pag. 409-411. Alſo Mart, 
Delrio Diſquifitionum magicar. Tom. II. L. IV. cap. 3. p. 205. 

(5) Paſquier Recherches de la France. L. IV. ch. 19. p. 361. 

(6) Axnali d'Italia, Tom. IX. p. 110. 

(7) Rerum Italicar. Tom XVIII. ad Ann. 1422. 

(8) Simon. Majoli Dierum canicularium, Tom. III. collog. 2. pag. 631. Sanc 
hoc conſtat, quod Ferdinandus olim Rex Hiſpaniæ ſexaginta dies illis deſtinavit, 
intra quos omnino Hiſpania excedere jubebantur.— Ab eo tempore hinc inde vagan- 
tur in Germania, Others are of the ſame opinion, e. g. Mart. Szentivany Difſert. 
Horographica IV. p. 227. 

(2) Certe primum omnium in Moldavia, Valachia, ac Hungaria, circiter annum 
1417 viſi ſunt, 1ſthincque in alias Europæ ditiones propagati. Georg. Pray Annales 
Regum Hungariæ, P. IV. p. 275. Alſo Griſelini, Geſchichte des Temefwarer Ba- 
nats. S. 212. 

(10) At this time [ 1439] the Gipſies made their firſt appearance in theſe parts. 
A parcel of raſcals, a congregated herd, from the confines of Hungary and Turkey. 
Awentin.Schwabiſche Annalen, Buch 8. Bl. 418. b. 

| (11) Foann, Ge. Eccardi Diſſert. de uſu et præſtantia ſtudii etymologici in hiftoria, 
Cap. I. Cingaros primum in Poloniam trajeciſſe, ex ipſorum apud Munſterum 

relatione conjicio, poſtea Walachiæ Tranſilvaniæque ſeſe infuderunt. 
E e (12) J 
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(12) I am of opinion, and perhaps it is all we can ſay, with certainty, concerning 
their arrival in Europe, that they made their firſt appearance in Dacia; probably it 
was in Tranſalpine Dacia that they firſt entered our part of the world; whether they 
came from Perſia, Aſia Minor, or Egypt. Sulzer, Beſchreibung des Tranſalpiniſchen 
Daciens, Band 2. S. 143. Alſo, Pray Annales Regg. Hungar. |. c. 

(13) Cantemir, Beſchreibung der Moldau. 2ter Theil, im Biſchingiſeben Ma- 
gain, Th. 4. S. 85. 

(14) Second Chapter, pag. 6. 

(15) Muratori Scriptores rerum Talicar. T. XVIII. ad Ann. 1422. Quando 
coloro arrivarono in Bologna, erano andati cinque anni pel mondo. 

(16) Wilhelm Dilick, in his Heſziſchen Chronik. Seit 229. beym Jahr 1414, cer- 
tainly does ſay, that they arrived the ſame year in the Heſſian territories ; and Fa- 
britius, in Annalibb. Miſu. ſays they were driven from Meiſſen in 1416. But Cal- 
wviſius contradicts Fabritius, and has corrected his date, putting 1418 for 1416. 
And with regard to Dilich, there muſt either have been a miſtake in the manuſcript, 
from which he compoſed, or he muſt have read wrong; there being no mention 
made of Gipſies in any of the public prints till three years afterwards, viz. 1417. 
There 1s no reaſon to believe they ſhould remain inviſible to every other perſons both 
in and out of Germany, at the ſame time have appeared to the editor of Dilich's 
intelligence. | 

(17) Stumpf and Guler mention them this year in Switzerland and among the 
Griſons, alſo Hedia Paralip. ad Urſperg. pag. 402. Crufius in ſeinen Schwabiſchen 
Annalen Seit 345, 384. Spangenberg in der Mansfeldiſchen Chronik. 8. 357 
Gülichſche Chronik. Blatt 263, und bey Zeller, Brief 71. S. 197; Heidenreichs 
Leipziger Chronik. S. 62. u. a. m. | 

(18) Andreas Preſbyter Ratiſbonenſis in Chron. Bawvar. p. 122. Eodem anno 
(1433) venerunt ad terram noſtram quidam de populo Ciganorum, qui dicebant, ſe 
eſſe de Ægypto. 

(19) Awventin, Buch 8. Blatt 418 b. 

(20) Kranz Sichiſche Chronik. 11tes Buch, Kap. 2. Blatt 239 b. Minfter Coſ- 
mographie, Buch 3. Kap. 5. S. 370. Auch Stumpf und Guler an den ange- 
führten Stellen. u. a. m. 

(21) Crufius Annal. Sueu. pag. 346. 
(22) V. 
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(22) V. ſupra pag. 53. 

(23) Kumpf. am angef, Ort. Bl. 425 b. In this year [1418] the Gipſies firſt 
arrived—in Switzerland, near Zürich, and other places, —Their number, including 
men, women, and children, amounted to 14,000, not in one troop, but diſperſed 
up and down. 

(24) Thoſe which went to Bologna amounted to about one hundred people. 
Thomas Polgar's gang, which obtained the paſſport from King Uladiſlaus the 
Second, in Hungary, in 1496, confiſted of twenty-five tents, or ſo many diſtin 
families; and probably even thoſe who encamped near Zürich did not greatly exceed 
two hundred: for in 1422, they were ſeen again near Baſil, and there Vurſtiſen 
mentions the circumſtance that they had about fifty horſes with them. From whence 
we may conclude that there were about as many families; fiace no travelling Gipſey 
family at this time has or uſes more than one horſe. 

(25) Chriflion Wurfiſens Baſeler Chronih. Buch 4. S. 240- 

(26) Differt. de Cingaris, & 26. Guler mentions only fourteen hundred; that he 
therefore looks upon as a miſtake, and inſiſts that there alſo it ſhould be read fourteen 
thouſand. | 

(27) Kranz, Munſter und Stumpf, an den angeführten Orten. 

(28) Kranz am gedacht. Orte. | | 
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(1) Kranz Sachfiſche Chronik. 11tes Buch. Kap. 2. Blatt 239 b. Munfler Co/- 
mographie, Buch 3. Kap. 5. S. 370. Kumpf, Buch 8. Kap. 10. Blatt 425. 
Auch Guler, Bl. 156. und Cordova, 8. 408. Paſquier Recherches de la France, 
L. IV. Ch. 19. p. 361. 

(2) Muratori feriptores rerum Italicar, T. XVIII. ad Ann. 1422. 

(3) Aventin, B. 8. Blatt 418 b. Munſtiſen Baſaler Chronik, B. 4. Seit 249 

(4) Minfter Coſmographie, am angef. Orte. | 
(5) Bey Cordova, S. 408. 
ß E e 2 (6) Muratore 
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(6) Muratori Rerum Italicar. T. XVIII. ad ann. 1422, Ayeano un deeroto- 
del Re di Ungheria, che era Imperadore, &c. | 

(7) Toppeltin origines et occaſ. Tranſilvanize, pag. 57. Quidam (Vayvoda) 
ipſorum (Cingarorum) cuſtodit privilegia olim a Bathoriis Principibus ipſis collata. 
His cautum eſſe aiunt, gravi pzna eos ſubeſſe, qui innocentes injuria afficiant. 

(8) Matth. Mehner, Obſerwationes practicæ. ſub voc. Zigeuner. 

(9) Crufius S. 384. Murſtiſen, Seit 240. Guler, 156, b. 

(10) Am gedachten Orte, $ 27. 

(11) Diatribe hiflorico-politica de Zygenorum origine, vita ac moribus. 
Auctore Ahaſuer. Fritſchio, Membr, IV. 

(12) The like circumſtance is mentioned by. Pet. Frider. Mindan. de mandate. 
Lib, II. cap. 48. num. 7. x 

(13) 1. c. Aveano un decreto del Re di Ungheria—per vigore di cui poteano- 
rubare per tutti que? fette anni per tutto dove andaſſero, e che non poteſſe eſſore 
fatta loro giuſtizia. 

(14) On account of an ancient apoſtacy from the Chriſtian religion. 

(15) Aventin, am angef. Ort. 

(16) Sammlung der Reichs Abſchiede, Frankf. am Mayn, 1747. T. I. 
S. 622, 623. | 

(17) Minſter, Stumpf, und Guler, an gedachten Orten. 

(18) Martin Delrio Diſquifitionum- uagicar. T. II. L. IV. c. 3. quæſt. 5. 
p. 208. 

(19) Stumpf und Guler, an den angeführten Stellen. Cruſius, Seit. 345. 
Fortunat. Sprecher Pall. Rhet. Libr, III. pag. 91. 

(20) I. c. 8 28. 

(21) Thomaſius, I. o. § 27. An autem furacitatem quoque et præſtigias, 
quibus hodie maxime infamantur, primo ſtatim ingreſſu ſuo exercuerint, haud 
immerito ambigimus. Si enim tales fuiſſent, non impetraſſent ſalvi conductus 
literas. : | | 

(22) For no writer prior to Stumpf (e. g. die Chronik von Bologna, Aventin, 
J. a. m.) deſcribe them in any other manner. 

(23) What a ſet of rabble oft united themſelves to the Gipſies in Spain, formerly, 
may be ſeen in La Vida di Laxarillo de Tormes, Part II. cap. 12. p. 314. Concern- 
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ing the like cireumſtances in Germany, Schudt Memorabil. Fudaic, Lib. V. c. 13, 
Lud. von Holberg Fidiſche Ce at nach der teutſchen. Ueberſetzung, 2ter Th. 
15tes Buch, 8. 697. 
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(a) Marquard. Freber, not. ad Chronic. Andrea Ratiſbonen/is, pag. 224. Ego. 
a planis et erronibus illis, quos Attinganos Græci nominabant, deſcendere (Cinga- 
nos) puto. . Peucer. Commentarius divinationum, (edit. Wittemb. 1 580,) p. 160, 
Phil. Loniceri Promtuar. Hondorf. pag. 84. Peyſſonnel, in his Obſervations Hiſto- 
riques et Geographigues ſur les peuples barbares qui ont habite les bords du Danube 
& du Pont Euxin, pag. 109, 110, likewiſe deduces them from the Athingans, 
which he deſcribes as a ſect derived from the Manichzans.—Athingans, d'od eſt venu 
par corruption le nom du 7chingenes, que leur (to the Gipſies) donnent encore les 
Tures, et les autres nations de I'Orient, Among their other hereſies, one was their 
averſion to touch another perſon, or to take any thing from. them, fearing they 
ſhould thereby be defiled. Ah ſavos, fays the Editor of the Etymolog. Magn. 
6 jun Yihuv Tw wpoweyſioa; ano vd Sia: of ryap TW Higes w raum txovles, 
Aden rap d dapExyso:, The above cited authors could not have recollected 
this circumſtance, or they would never have made Athingans of the San, with 
whom the moſt unclean things are eſteemed clean. 

(2) Marius Niger, bey Abrah. Ortelius, in Theſauro Geograph. ſub Artic Africa. 
Carol. Stephan. Lexic. hifloricum, geographicum, poeticum ; edit. Genew, 1662. 
And Ferrarius in Lexie. Grograph., artic. Zeugitana.— This Zeugitana of the an- 
cients, is the eaſtern diviſion of thepreſent kingdom of Tunis. Shaw's Reiſen ueberſetzt 
nach der 2ten Engl. Auſgabe, Seit 64, | 

(3) Spondanus in Audtario chronolog. ad Epitomen Annal, Baronii, ad ann. 
1418. 

(4) eas Sylvins, bey Geſner in Mithridat. pag. 81. Zochori et Heniochi- 
montana et importuoſa colunt loca, quæ Caucaſi partes ſunt, His vita ex maritimis 

5 latrociniia 
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latrociniis fuit. Hanc Zochororum terram eam eſſe arbitramur, ex qua populi 
- exierint, qui noſtra ætate cum liberis et uxoribus Europam pervagantur, Zingari 
appellati, His opinion is founded not on the name only, but alſo on the thieviſh 
manner of life which the Gipſies lead. But that proves nothing. Math. Martinius, 
in his Lexic. philologico, ſub voce — adopts this origin as well as Zneas 
Sylvius. 
(5) Zichen, Zigier, Sikcher, or a Zincher, among the ancients, which in the 
earlieſt times were called Achæans, dwelt in the country now inhabited by the Cir- 
caſſians. The authors who derive the Gipſies from them are, Otrococſſus in Origi- 
. nth, Hungar. Part I. pag. 171. And Joann. Ge. Eccard, in Diſſert. de uſu ftudit 
. etymologici in Hiſtoria, C. I. 

(6) Mehner Obſervationes Practicæ, ſub voce Zigeuner. 

(7) Claude Duret Threſor de l' Hiftoire des Langues de cet Univers, pag. 312. 

(8) Martin Delrio Diſquifitionum Magicar. T. II. pag. 587. 

(9) Herbelot Biblioth. Orient. unter dem worte Zeng. 

(10) Bellonius Obſervationum, Lib. II. cap. 41. 

(11) Franciſc. Ferdin. de Cordova Didaſcal. multipl. pag. 412. 

(12) Mart. Kelpius in Natalibus Saxonum Tranſilvaniæ, cap. II. 5 14. not. .— 
Obſervo ipſos (Zingaros) vernacula ſe appellare Morre: auditur etiam inter 
blatterones Amori, unde erudito cuidam Amorritæ vill. ä 

(13) Mahometan Monks, who under the pretence of holineſs, are guilty of the 
moſt flagrant exceſſes. Bajazet the Second baniſhed them the Turkiſh empire in 

1494; and theſe expatriated Torlaques are converted into Gipſies. It rather 
makes againſt this ſyſtem, that Gipfies exiſted, before Bajazet the Second was born, 
or baniſhed any Torlaques. Leonclavius Haudact. Turc. nr. 171, Camerar. Hor. 
ſubceſeve, Centur II. c. 75. p. 300. 

(14) The Faquirs in Mahometan, the Was in Heathen, and the Gipfics! in 
Chriſtian countries, reſemble each other exactly, and are indubitably the ſame race. 
Salmon Gegen<wwartiger-Staat von Perfien, Kap. g. Seit 247. Faquirs and Kalendars 

are alſo Monks, and wander about in Mahometan and Heathen countries, like the 
moſt atrocious robbers and villains. Angquetil ſays the Faquirs in India go pil- 
. grimages to Jagrenat, to the amount of ſeveral thouſands. On their return from 
Fagrenat they plunder ſuch villages and cities as lye in their way. They form con- 

ſide rable 
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fideryble armies about a mile from Zagrenat, where they chuſe themſelves a leader, to 
whom they pay all the honors due to a General. Anguetil”s Reiſen, Seit 110 f. 
Vergl. Salmon am genannten Orte. With regard to ſtrolling and thieving, the Fa- 
quirs and Gipſies agree exactly. But this proves nothing concerning the extraction 
of the latter. | 

(15) Anzeigen aus den Kayſerl, Konigl.. Erblandern, ster Jahrg. Seit 20. 

(16) Fo. Tomka Sgaſaly Comment. de diverſis populis Hungar, 8 7. Addo loco 
ultimo ſingulare Zingarorum genus, quod vel ex Tartarorum Avarorum, quos 
Carolus Magnus ſeculo IX. profligavit, vel ex Paczinaczitarum, qui ſeculo XII. 
extincti ſunt, reſiduis in Valachia reliquiis propagatum eſſe opinor. Otrokot/ch; 
likewiſe believes, that the Gipſies, as has been hinted above, were thought to be 
Zichen, exiſted in Pannonia during the time of the Avari. But I ſhall give the 
extraordinary reaſon on which he grounds this aſſertion in his own words: Succurrit 
mihi, he ſays, annon ex hiſce Ciganis olim multi, imo plures fuerint inter Abares, 
quam inter alios Hunnos citius egreſſos, quibus familiarior poterat eſſe vox illa 
Chagan, Abaribus uſitata, qui ſuos Duces appellarunt Chaganos : quam noſtris.— 
Etſi mihi ignota illorum lingua; tamen, ut ex pronunciatione illorum colligo, no- 
men Chagan facilius illi hodie pronunciabunt, quam noſtri. Origin. Hungar. P. I. 
p. 171. So becauſe the Gipfies can pronounce the word Chagan with greater facility 
than the Hungarians, and the Avari called their rulers Chagans ; therefore they 
muſt have inhabited that country in their time. 

(17) Albert Krantz Sachfiſche Chronik, 11tes Buch, Kap. 2. Blatt 239 b. Cu- 
reus Schlefiſche Chronikh, 2ter Th. Bl. 37. Camerar. Hore ſubceſive, Centur I. 
cap. 17. pag. 96. Beſold Theſaur. Pradtic. voc Zigeuner. Moltken in den. Anmerkk. 
zu Browne's Relig. Medici. pag. 340. u. a. m. 

(18) Jo. Bodinus de Republ. Libr, V. cap. 2. fin. 

(19) Be/old. Theſaur, Praftic, pag. 1026. In libro quodam vetero Italico, five 
Itinerario ad Jeruſalem, Lib. V. hujusmodi Cingari dicuntur eſſe poſteri Cainz, 
vagi et extorres propter ipſius peccatum. His confutation is: Quod tamen abſurdum, 
cum omnes tales perierint in diluvio zz:wer/al:, 

(20) Polidorus Virgilius de rerum Inventoribus, Libr. VII. cap. vii. p. 509. 

(21) Sunt (Zingani) autem Walachi, ſieque eos Germani appellant, id eſt, 


Itali, huc olim ad repellendos barbararum gentium tumultus ex Italia in colonias 
| | miſſi, . 
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miſſi, ubi patrium habitum per multos annos ad hunc uſque diem in parte retinuerunt. 
Brodeus Miſcell. VIII. 17. 55 
(22) Pera libror. juvenil, Loculament, II. Libr. II. cap. 2. pag. 163, ſeqq. 
(23) The cauſe of this was a dreadful plague which, in the year 1348, raged all 
over Europe. This was attributed to the Jews, who were accuſed of having poi- 
ſoned the wells and water- ſprings, in order to exterminate all the Chriſtians in 
Europe. Never did any ſet of people experience greater oppreſſion and miſery than 
what was undergone by the Jews of that time, All the goals and priſons were 
full of them ; they were put to the rack in every judicial court, The day was 
hardly long enough for the «execution of the poor condemned wretches, nor the 
nights ever dark on account of the continual fires, which were kept burning every 
where, to conſume them at the ſtake, Vaſt numbers who eſcaped the rigor of the 
tribunals, fell a ſacrifice to popular fury. They were ſuffocated in bogs, flaugh- 
tered like flies, or deſtroyed by ſome means or other. There was no difference 
made of age or ſex. The ſame unrelenting fate purſued men and women, children 
and grey-headed, without exception, To all this was added the plague, which at- 
tacked the Jews as well as the Chriſtians. Under ſuch circumſtances it 1s no won- 
der if ſuch as could eſcape from a perſecution ſo unmerited, really did fo, and ſe- 
creted themſelves in the moſt retired corners. Holberg (Fudiſche Geſchichte am an- 
gef. O.) therefore does not gain any thing, when he objects to Wagenſeil's opinion, 
that although David Ganz minutely deſcribes the incidents attending the perſecutions 
of the Jews, he does not mention their flight into foreſts and deſarts. | 
(24) Hoc equidem Juvenis etiam mirabar, non poſſe nos ſcire primordia rei non 
admodum a noſtro ſeculo remotæ, et e quibus terris novi in Germania hoſpites pri- 
mum prodierint. Cum multum diuque cogitatione in omnes partes me verſaſſem, 
tandem in primorum Zigeunorum vera cubilia incidiſſe, me, non tam ſpero, quam con- 
fido ; ac pro inde omnino pro certo loc dico, edico, primus Zigeunos Fudæos fuiſſe : 
cui aſſerto ut fidem conciliem, fic in apricum deduco omnem ſeriem rerum. Magen- 
eil, |. e. pag. 165. | 
(25) Job. Michael Moſcheroſch, oder Philander von Sittewald, Satyriſchen . 
Fefichten. | | | 
26) See firſt Section of this Treatiſe, Chap. XII. pag. 61, &c. 
(27) E. G. 
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(27) E.G, when he ſays, they came out of their holes and corners, as ſoon as 
they perceived, the Jews / id no longer reaſon to be apprehenſeve, and yet, immedi- 
ately aſſerts, they did not profeſs to be Jews, but, in order not to poſitively deny 
the Moſaical doctrine, would not abſolutely give themſelves out for Chriſtians, they 
therefore adopted an undefined middle plan, viz. faid they were Egyptian pilgrims, 
What occaſion was there to conceal their being Jews, as the publication of it would 


not be at all dangerous? But moreover it is falſe, that they never declared what re- 
ligion they were of, and that they were Chriſtians. The very pretence they uſed 
for their emigration from Egypt was a clear confeſſion of Chriſtianity, 

(28) The Monguls have nothing but their ſhepherd's life in common with the 
Tartars, and a very faint affinity between their languages. On the contrary, 
1) With reſpect to their cuſtoms. 2) In regard to their political regulations. 
z) Moſt of all in their turn of countenance, they differ from all the genuine hords of 
Tartars, about in the ſame degree as the Negroes in Africa from the Moors. There 
is not a ſhadow of tradition remaining to prove that they ever belonged to the ſame 
nation with the Tartars. V. Pallas Sammlungen Hiftoriſcher Nachrichten uber die 

Mongoliſchen Volkerſchaften. I iter Th. Seit 2. Georgi's Beſchreibung aller Nationen 
des Ruſſiſchen Reichs. Seit 86. 91. 

(29) Anxzeigen aus den Kayſerl. Konigl Erblandern, $ter Jahrg. S. 204, 206. 

(30) Pray Annal. Regum Hungar. P. IV. Libr. iv. p. 273. Ipſi enim fe lin- 
gua vernacula Romæ (I do not find this in any other author) appellant: hujus no- | X 
minis provincia ad fluvium Akaram, intra ambitum Galatiz, Amaſiz, Paphlagoniz, 
ac Ponti, quinquaginta circiter milliaribus a Byzantio remota olim fuit. Gens quæ 


eam provinciam coluit, paſſim auctoribus Ciancari et Cigiani dicuntur. Si quid igi- 


tur ſimilitudo nominis valet, inde ortos ſuſpicor. Poſtea autem, quam Tamerlanes 
occupata Aſia minore, Bajacetem cepit, credibile eſt, gentem in varia loca ſparſam 
fuiſſe poſt annum Chriſti 1403, atque in Europam etiam venifſe. Certe primum 
omnium in Moldavia, Valachia, ac Hungaria circiter annum 1417, viſi ſunt, etc, 
(31) Jo. Ge. Eccard Diſſert. de Uſu Studii Etymologici in Hift. 2 1 

(32) V. Kantemir Geſchichte des Oſmaniſchen Reichs. Seit 187 f. Staat won Ca- 
ſan, Aftracan, und Georgien, (Nürnb. 1724-8) Seit 132, 133. Salmon Gegen- 
avartiger Staat von Arabien, der groſzen Tartary, und den angrenzenden Ländern, 
Seit 146, 147. 

F f (33) Ex: 
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(33) Ex omnibus autem hiſce audacter concludo, Cingarorum five Zigenorume 
nomen a Zygis, vel Zingis populis qui ſunt laudati Tartar Circaſſi, deductum fuiſſe, 


et qui ante me aliunde derivarint, omnes et ſingulos erraviſſe, Eccard, l. e. 
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(1) Thomaſius Diſſert. de Cingaris, & 29. Nunc e patriis ſedibus Cingaros eru- 
amus. Primos illos ſcilicit. Nam hodierni omnium terrarum ſunt indigenæ. 
.Cfr. § 44. 

(2) F 59, 60. Reſponderi poteſt. ut quantulacunque Cingarorum hujus vi 
particula e reliquis exulum iſtorum ſuperſit, tamen procul dubio ceteram partem eſſe | 
.colluviem otioſorum hominum, ex variis nationibus collectam, a primis Cingaris 
longe longeque diverſam, &c. 

(3) S 29. Ipfi ſe nunquam alios voluerunt, quam Ægyptios primo ortu cen- 
ſeri, patriam fibi aſſerentes Ægyptum minorem. Jam ft tam probi fuerunt initio, ut 
th. præced. oſtendimus, fidem aliquam mereuntur. | | 

(4) 1. c. Sed utut hc ſe habeant, putamus tamen tantum confici poſſe, unde 
conſtet, eos temporibus primis, «bi exploratiora citra dubium omnia fuerunt, ſerio pro 
Ægyptiis habitos. In confirmation of this he appeals to the name Egyptians, which 
they bore at firſt all over Europe, For in Sigiſmund's paſſports, mentioned by 
Miinſter, they are alſo called Egyptians. And laſtly in three epitaphs, cited by 
Cruſius, written for three Gipſey chiefs, Egypt, and particularly the Leſſer Egypt is 
mentioned. 5 30, 31. | 


(5) S 32. — Ut cauſſa nobis non fit temere a perſuaſione tertii abhinc' ſeculi re- 


cedendi. 
(6) Andreas Preſbyter Ratiſtonenſis in Chron. Bavar. p. 122. Eodem anno 
(1433) venerunt ad terram noſtram quidam de populo Ciganorum, gui dicebant ic 
efle de Ægypto. Sebaſt. Minſter Coſmogr. Buch 4. S. 371. They alſo give ou. 
that they firſt came from the Leſſer Egypt.—Kranz. But they themſelves ſay, &c. 
Stumpf. They tell people that they came from Egypt. Guler. Their own account 
was that their anceſtors dwelt in Leſſer Egypt, &c. Wurſtiſen. They pretended 
that 
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that they were deſcended from the Egyptians. See allo Muratori Aunali d' 1talia, 
and Scriptor. rer. Ital. in the beſore recited places. | 
(7) Aventin, above quoted, They gave out that they came from Egypt, and im- 


mediately adds, They are à /et of raſcals, an herd of ſcaundrels collected from the 
borders of Hungary and Turkey. 


(8) Kranz, quoted above. But thee (their pretences that they were Egyp- 
tians) are fables. For they are a fort of people, born in a wandering ſtate, ac- 
knowledging no mother country; which has been certainly proved. — Minſter : It 
has been ell authenticated that thele miſerable wretches are born ſtrollers, ot haw- - 
ing any mother country, &c. | 

(9) Ægyptios eos vocamus, quod ex minori ÆAgypto, (quæ ubi terrarum fit, me 
neſcire fateor ; ÆAgyptus nemini non nota eſt ; ſed eam in majorem, et minorem di- 
ſtinctam eſſe, a nemine fido auctore hactenus intellexi) extorres ſe eſſe dicunt. Or- 
telius in T heſauro Geographic. ſub Zeugitana. Likewiſe Delrio Diſquifitionum Ma- 
jicarum, Libr, I. Cap. 5. pag. 207. Guler Beſchreibung der Grauen Bindten, 
Bl. 156 b. und. a. m. | 

(10)  Buonaventura Yulkanius belongs to that claſs of authors who admit the 

gyptian deſcent of the Gipſies; and may in ſome meaſure be reckoned the firſt of 
them who has attempted to corroborate his opinion by evidence, Joſeph Scaliger 
furniſhed him with a liſt of Nubian words, among which there were found three : 
Dade, Father ; Mauron, Bread; Yag, Fire; which are likewiſe. Gipſey words. 
Thence he infers that Nubia is the Gipſies mother country; and in order to accom- 
modate this to their Leſſer Egypt, he proceeds, The French call the Gipſies Bobe- 
mians, item ÆAgyptios, quod Nubiam etiam ig Nubiani minorem Ægyptum wocent. 
He ſpeaks here from the very ſoul of the French, and palms a reaſon for their ap- 
pellation of Egyptians on them, which no French author knows any thing of; and 
which is evidently a mere arbitrary ſurmiſe of his own, in favor of his opinion, The 
affinity between the Nubian and Gipſey languages is but very poorly proved, Is it. 
by any means a juſt concluſion, becauſe three words are the ſame in two given lan- 

guages, that the two languages are the ſame ? By ſuch kind of analogy the Arabian 
and German would much better bear a compariſon, than the Nubian and Giſey lan- 
guages. Beſides, he aſſigns for the reaſon of the Gipſey emigration, that they were 
driven out by the Sultan, His words are: Ante hos CLX plus minus annos (he 
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wrote in 1597) a Sultano Ægyptii ſedibus ſuis pulſi Palæſtinam, Syriam et 
Aſiam Minorem mendicorum ſpecie pervagantes, trajecto Helleſponto, Thraciam, 
et circumdanubianas regiones incredibile multitudini inundarunt. Fulcanius de 
literis Getarum ſeu Gothorum, p 101. Concerning this opinion of Vulcanius, 
conſult Job. Ludolf's Hit. Atbiopic Commentar. 214, &c. and it will there appear 
that the whole does not contain a word of truth. 

(11) 8 33-37. Viz. dreſs and fortunetelling. On account of the Litter, Caſpar 
Peuzer (de divination, p. 160) and Huart (ſcrutin, ingen. c. 15. p. 424) are 
very well inclined to believe the Gipſies are Egyptians, 

(12) His reaſon for believing it is, becauſe Vulcanius aſſerts it. Malumus 
tamen, he ſays, credere Vulcanio affirmanti, qui depromto Catalogo vocum qua- 
rundam Nubianarum, non imperitum ſe ejus linguæ oſtendit, & 37. But what 
flight grounds Vulcanius went upon, is already ſet forth in the foregoing note. 

(13) L. c. $ 9. Thomaſius on this occaſion alſo has made ſome converts. 
Chriftian Daum, in order to prove that Zigeuner is produced from Agyptianer, 
adduces (in einem Briefe an L. Joach. Feller bey Eccard am ged. Orte) a long 
catalogue of ſuch names as in the German language are ſhortened, ſometimes by 
cutting off part, or reducing two ſyllables into one, when compounded of two 
liquids and a mute. e. g. Hans for Johannes; Greta for Margaretha; Baſtian, 
Sebaſtian; Aſmus, Eraſmus; Lena, Magdalena; &c. whereas, on the contrary, 
the vulgar ſay Chriftigan or Chriſtikan for Chriſtian. | 

(14) V. Turkiſcher Schauplatx. Num. 2. b. 

(15) Above he is quoted as the perſon who broached the opinion, that 
they were the ſame as Faguirs and Kalendars, He ſeems therefore nothing leſs 
than decided in his opinion, when he appears again now as the defender of their 
Egyptian deſcent. 

(16) Salmon heutige Hift. oder gegenvartiger, Staat des T1 e hen Reichs, 
Th. I. Seit 319, 320. 

(17) Sultan Selim hah drawn out his troops againſt Perſia, with the determination, 
if not to conquer the country entirely, at leaſt to do them all the miſchief he could ; 
for which reaſon his tremendous army was already, in 1517, encamped near Aleppo. 
Gawri, the Circaſſian Sultan in Egypt, when he heard of this enterpriſe, being 
f&arful, that after Selim had accompliſhed his intentions reſpecting Perſia, he might 

attack 
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attack him, ſent ambaſſadors, to offer his aſſiſtance againſt the Perſians. Selim 
accepted it, and Gawri immediately collected his forces. As the two armies lay 
near each other, it ſo happened that ſome Circaſſians attacked, and plundered, ſome 
loaded camels, which were going to Selim's camp. Selim, who looked upon this 
as an affront, inſtantly reſolved to leave the Perfians quiet for the preſent, and 
to draw his ſword againſt his ally. This he accordingly did, and Gawri, being 
betrayed by two of his generals, was defeated, and fell in the action. Thoſe who 
eſcaped from the battle fled to Kahire, where they related what had paſſed, and a 
general aſſembly being convened, they immediately proceeded to the election of a 
new king, Tumanbey, He marched to attack Selim once more, was defeated, 
and having experienced various reverſes of fortune, at laſt fell into his hands, 
Selim was ſo charmed with his underſtanding, that he not only granted hun his 
freedom, but intended to appoint him Viceroy over Egypt. However, before this 
event took place, people began to talk freely concerning their hopes, that when 
Selim ſhould have withdrawn, Tumanbey, with the remaining Circaſſians and 
Arabians, might be able to drive his troops out of Egypt, and reinſtate the 
Circaſſians in their former dominion. Theſe reports came to Selim's knowledge, 
yet his confidence was ſo great, that he at firſt did not entertain any ſuſpicion of 
Tumanbey. But at laſt, when they continued, and even increaſed, he ordered the 
- unhappy man to be arreſted, and hanged under one of the gates of Kahire. On 
which occafion, like a true Barbarian, he made uſe of the following words : 
How great my favor was towards him, I have ſufficiently proved; the effects 
of his partiſans converſation, let the wretch himſelf experience.“ With him, 
not only ended the government of the Circaſſians, in Egypt, after it had continued 
286 years, but, by command of Selim, they were for ſeveral days left to the 
mercy of their conquerors, who treated them with the greateſt cruelty, V. Kan- 
temir Geſchichte des Oſmaniſchen Reich. Seit 233, ff. 

(18.) Twiſs alſo is of this opinion, but gives no reaſon for it, he ſays of the 
Spaniſh Gipſies: Leur race eſt un mElange d'Egyptiens & d'Ethiopiens. Yoyage en 
Portugal & en Eſpagne. Traduit de IAnglois, Chap. 27. pag. 205. 

(19) Homines Ægyptii plerique ſubfuſculi ſunt, et atrati, magiſque mceſtiores, 
gracilenti et iracundi, ad ſingulos miotus excandeſcentes, Libr. XXII. ſub fin, 

(20) Metamorph, Libr. Xx. 5 

(21) Schmidt 
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(21) Schmidt de cepis et alus apud Ægyptios. 

(22) Aelian. variar. hiftorigr. Libr. VII. Egyptios aiunt patientiſſime ferrg 
tormenta, et citius mori hominem Agyptium in quzſtionibus tortum examina 
tumque. 

(23) Recherches philoſophiques ſur les Egyptiens, et les Chinois. T. I. ſet, IX. 
p. 313. 

(24) Griſelini always miſtakes Troglodytes for a particular national appellation, 
which is juſt as if any body ſhould ſuppoſe Nomades to be the name of a 
people. 

(25) Metamorph, Lib. XI. 

(26) Recherches philoſophiques ſur les Egyptiens, et les Chinois, T. II. 
p. 111, 112. 

(27) Grxiſelini Verſuch einer Geſchichte des Temeſwarer Banats. von Seit 199, 
bis 212. 

(28) Geſchichte des Tranſalpiniſchen Daciens, 2ter, Band. Seit 139—144. 

(29) Paſuier Recherches de la France. Liv. IV. ch. 19. p. 361, f. 

(30) Thomaſius, l. c. & 37, will, on no account allow this; and argues 
againſt Bodin, who in the fifth book of his treatiſe De Republ. Cap. II. fin. 
was the firſt who made the objection. Alſo againſt Laurentius Palmyrenus, 
who, according to Cordova, I. c. pag. 408. aſſures us, that the Gipfies when 
addreſſed by fomebody in the Egyptian language, did not underſtand a word 
of it, ſaying the latter he rejects as an inſignificant opponent ; and as for 
the former he was not a competent judge by reafon of his confined knowledge 
of the Egyptian language; which he believes, becauſe Grotius Epiſt. 158. ad 
Gallos, ſays, that Bodin was no great proficient in the Hebrew language. 
But ſuch far fetched evaſions are of no ſervice, as the affair can be certainly 
aſcertained by indiſputable proofs, viz. by a minute liſt of Gipſey words and 
phraſes, Moreover, Fob. Ludolf. Hift. Athiopic. Commentar. pag. 214. f. 1s 
againſt him. | 

(31) 1. e. Memb. II. Ægyptios eſſe, ut vulgo quidem perſuaſum, non facile 
dixerim, cum moribus ac lingue Ægyptiorum diſſunillimi ſemper fuerint. 

(32) Nullam regionem in univerſo orbe immunem eſſe exiſtimo ab erronibus 
illis turmatim incedentibus, quos falſo nomine Ægyptios & Bohemos appellamus : 


nam 
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nam cum in Materea et Cairo eſſemus atque ſecundum Nilum, in pluribus Nili 
pagis magnas iſtorum turmas invenimus, ſub Palmis defidentes, qui non minus 
in Agypto exteri habentur, quam apud nos. Bellonius Obſervationum, Lib, II. 
Cap. 41. 

(33) An anonymous author, in den Anzeigen aus den K. K. Erblindern, 
ster Jahrg. Seit 198. ſays. They do not belong to the Arabians, Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, nor any other nation, which reſide in Egypt; but are 
compoſed of an entirely ſeparate body of people. In Cairo they commonly 
raiſe their huts and pitch their tents, in large, vacant ſpots, where the Sun 
ſhines hotteſt, and roaſt themſelves the whole day through in its beams exactly 
as our Gipfies do by the fire. 

(34) Lud. Anton. Muratori Annali d'Italia. T. IX. p. 110. 

(35) Their origin remains a problem, not to be ſatisfactorily ſolved, and 
I doubt whether the Gitanos themſelves have any ſecret tradition, that might 
lead to a diſcovery of what they really were in the beginning, or from what 
country they came. Swinburne's Travels through Spain, pag. 229. 


NOTES to the Firru ChAPTER. 


(1) His intelligence is in latin as follows: Anno 1763, die 6 Novemb. 
viſitaverat me Stephanus Pap. Szathmar Nemethi, Typographus Karolienſis, 
habito ad invicem diſcurſu, mihi retulit: Eſt in Comitatu Comaromienſi, in 
villa Almas, Paſtor Reformatus, Stephanus Vali, is eidem retulit, dum 
Lugduni Batavorum ſtudiorum academicorum cauſſa fuiſſet © conſtitutus, ſe 
uſum fuiſſe familiaritate trium juvenum Malabaricorum, qui ſemper tern 
ibi ſolent ſtudere, nec niſi aliis ternis venientibus redire poſſunt ad ſuos. 


Ex horum amicitia hunc fructum hauſit Stephanus Vali, quod mille et plura 


vocabula eorum linguz, cum fignificatione eorumdem, adnotaverat, obſervanda 
plura noſtris Zingaris eſſe communia. Ipſis enim Malabaribus aſſerentibus, in 
Inſula Malabaria eſſe provinciam vel diſtrictum, qui tamen in mappa non con- 
ſpicitur) quæ Czigania vocatur. D. Vali redux a Zingaris Jaurinenſibus 


perquiſivit 
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perquiſivit eas voces a Malabaribus fibi dictatas, quarum fignificationes Jauri- 
nenſes Zingari abſque ulla difficultate eidem dixerunt; unde Czinganos ſeu 
Cziganos ex provincia Malabarica, Czigania, ortos concludi poteſt. 

Velim autem ſcias, dulcis amice, Stephanum hunc Pap. Nemethi eſſe unum 
ex eruditis Patriæ noſtræ, qui, antequam ad academias Belgicas exiviſſet, fuerat 
civis, et expoſt ſenior Collegii Debrezinenſis, nec ita credulum, ut ſibi paſſus 
fuiſſet imponi a Valio Paſtore Almaffienſi. V. Anzeigen aus den K. X. Erb- 
laudern, 6ter Jahrg. Seit. 87. 88. | 

(2) After having wavered backwards and forwards, conſeſſing at laſt that he 
did not know what to make of the Gipſey language, or where they are properly 
at home, he adds, „But one thing we muſt not let paſs unnoticed, a piece of 
information from a learned friend and wellwiſher. The following anecdote well 
„ deſerves a place here, as furniſhing ſolid matter for inveſtigation and reflection, 
and probable ground for believing, that not only the Gipſey language bears 
& a great affinity to that of Malabar, but likewiſe that theſe people actually 
„ originate from ſome province in that country.” He then proceeds to his 
narrative, 

(3) Compare above FIRST Section, Chap. XII. p. 62. 

How much the Gipſey language has altered by time, may be ſeen in a 
ſtriking manner, from two tranſlations of the Lord's prayer, both taken from 
Hungarian Gipſies, but at different periods, and are to be found in the 6ter Jahrg. 
der Wiener Anzeigen, Seit 95. 

1. Lord's prayer, according to the old tranſlation. 

Dade! gula dela dicha mengi, Czaoreng hogodoleden tavel, ogoledel hogoladhem, 
te a felpeſz, trogolo anao Czarchode, ta vela mengi ſatre kedapu, maro mandro 
kata agjeſz igiertiſzara a more beſzecha, male dſame, andro vo lyata, enkala 
megula, dela enchala zimata. Seſzkeſz kiſztrio oothem baniſztri, putyere feriſ- 
zamarme, à kana andre vech, ale Va koſz. Piho. 

| 2. The ſame, according to a more modern tranſlation. 

Muro Dad, kolim andro theroſz; Ta weltro ſzentanao; Ta weltro thim ; 
Ta weltri olya, ſzarthin andro theroſz kethjn t'he pre p'hu : ſze kogyeſz damande 
mandro agyeſz a mingi ; Ertitza amare bezecha, ſzar, t'hamin te ertingiſzama 

| rebezecha; 
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rebezecha; Mali zſa men andre bezna, nicka men le dſungalin manſätär, Ke 
tirino t'hin, tiro hino baribo ſzekovari. Amen. 

Theſe two tranſlations differ ſo widely, that one would almoſt be inclined to 
doubt, whether they were really the ſame language. 

(4) v. ſupra. pag. 62, &, 

(5) Benjamin Shulzii Grammatica Hindoſtanica, and particularly Grammatica 
Jndoeſiana a mais wulgar que ſe practica no Imperio de Gram. Mogol. Em Roma 
1778, compared with John Ferguſſon's Dictionary and Grammar of the Hindoſtas 
Language. London 1773. 

(6) As this is already much mixed with Malabar words; The Raber 
Gipſies might underſtand many of thoſe which Vali repeated to them. vid. 
ſupra pag. 132. ; 

(7) As a proof of this, compare what is ſaid abore, pag. 8. 9. with the 
following words. Les Indiens ont la taille bien faite, et l'on en trouve tres 
peu de boſſus parmi eux; leur cheveux ſont noits ſans Etre crepus, & leur 
teint eſt olivàtre. Voyage du tour du Monde. Traduit de I' Italien de Gemelli 
Careri, par L. M. N. Paris 1719. Tom. III. p. 238. 

(8) E. G. That the Indians ſuffer their children to run about naked, to 
as advanced an age as the Gipfies do; that the Indian women, eſpecially thoſe 
of the lower claſs, are juſt as naſty and diſguſting as the Gipſey women ; 
finally alſo that the inclination to live under tents is full as prevalent among 
the Indians as among the Gipſies. Sieh Rei/e nach Oftindien und China, von 
Sonnerat. Erſter Band, Seite 26. 25. 66. 

(9) V. Supra, pag. 28. 

(10) Sonnerat, am angef. O. Seite 65. 71. 724 

(11) V. Supra, pag. 29, &c. 

(12) Sonnerat, Kap. 9. Seit 89. 

(13) Sieh oben Seit 29. 

(14) Oben Seit 34. 

(15) Am angef, O. Kap. 4. Seite 34. 3% 

(16) Sieh Tab. IX. 

(7) Of the City Mottera, lying 25 Cos diſtant from Agra. | 

| Ge (18). 
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(18) Philipp Baldei Wahrhaftige ausfubrliche Beſchreibung der Oftindiſchen 


Kiiften, Malabar und Coromandel. Aus dem Holländiſchen überſetzt. Seite 5134. 


vergl. 531. 


(19) Baldæus am angef, O. Seite 410. The inhabitants of the State Jafna- 
patnam are very well gifted by nature, have good underſtandings and good 


memories—are great: talkers, and have their tongues well hung, 
(20) Thewvenot wanted to travel from Buſſora to Scindy, and to make the 
paſſage by ſea, as no other opportunity offered. I enquired,” he ſays, 


« if it was ſafe, and was informed that nobody would load any goods on the. 


„ Ship, being afraid of the. Zinganes, Indians bordering on Scindy.” He 
proceeds to deſcribe them as a very thieviſh people, who plundered moſt of 


the Ships which either arrived or failed from the port. Thewveno?'s Reiſen, teutſch, 


2ter Th. Seite 254. Vergl. die Landſchaft Sanga auf der Hendiſchen  Charte; 
und die Sanganen auf der d" Anguilliſchen. 


(21) Vergl. oben Seite 51. . The Indian in like manner uſes his kurkuma 


on every occaſion, 
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1) Geſetze der Gentooss Aus dem Engl. von. Rudolph, Erich Raſpe. 


Hamburg 1778. Seite 100—102.,. 

(2) Baldæus am angef. Orte. Seite 410. 

(3) Daxiſche Miſſions Berichte, Th. III. Seite 178. 

(4) De Parruas zyn zeer vreeſachtigh on vertzaeght van gemoet; maer 
ol van allerhand bedriegereyen : want liegen en bedriegen wordt by hen 
voor geene zonde gereekent, uit oorzake het by hen de maniere en gewoonte 
is. Niewhofs Zee en Lantreiſe door werſcheide Geweſten van Oęſtindien. pag. 259. 

(5) The Indians abominate all kinds of ſtrong liquors, which cauſe intoxi- 
cation; it is only the loweſt caſts of people who drink them; if by chance 
the others ever do commit an irregularity of this kind, it is always done with 


great 


1. 
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great ſecrecy. Sonnerat am angef, O. S. 24. Vergl. Daniſche Mifions Berichte, 
Th. III. S. 178. 


(6) Above page 33. 

(7) Het gemeen volk van Malabaer, Moukois of Poulias, en anders Parruas 
genoemt, is zeer verachteljk. Hunne vrouwen en dochters maken geene groote 
Zwarigheit, haer lf voor geld aen allerlei flagh van menſchen van wat lantaert 
of Godsdienſt die zoude mogen zijn, ten beſte 'te geven, zonder eenige vreze 
voor hare mannen—De Parruas is een—volk, wiens genegenheit meer na de 
wolluſt als dienſt helt. Meubof am gedacht. O. Seite 148. f. 

(8) Th. III. Seite 178. 

(9) Sonnerat. Seite 89. 


(10) Abraham Rogerius Open Deure tot het werborgnenen Heydendom op de 


Cuft Chormandel. Th. I. Kap. 2. Seite 11. Daniſche Miſſions Berichte, Fo III. 
Seite 179. Sonnerat. S. 90, 


(11) Above page 12. 

(12) Miſions Berichte, am angeführten Orte. Vergl. Rogerius, I. c. 
Baldæus, Seite 410. Sonnerat, Kap. 10. S. 96. 

(13) For the fourth caſt are handicraſtsmen, Labourers and other people 
who follow mean employments, 

(14) Deſe Parreaes woonen inde ſteden by malcanderen, op een houck 
van de Stadt, ende op't platte Landt woonen ſy niet in de Dorpen; maer 
een ſtuck weegs afgheſondert van't Dorp bouen ſy hare Huyſen. Rogerius, 
1. c. pag. 10,—This race of people have their own ſeparate habitations near 
each city and village, and dare not live within them. Miſions Berichte, Th. I. 
S. 399. Th. III. S. 178. Vergl. auch Sonnerut, Seite 90.— The reaſon of this 
ſeparation is becauſe the other caſts would think themſelves defiled and un- 
hallowed by any intimacy with the Suders. The Bramins carry this averſion 
ſo far, that Rogerius (as above quoted) ſays: Defe Luyden en moghen in de 
ſteden door de ſtraten, daer de Bramins woonen, niet gaen, ende op't platte 
Landt en moghen ſe in de Dorpen der Bramines hare voeten niet 
ſetten, &c. 

(15) Dit Geſchlechte wort in het Coningriick | van Guſuratte Theers 
genoemt; ſy en ſchijnen mede noch Heydens, noch Moors te zijn, maer op 


Gg2 haer 
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baer ſelven te leven ſonder eenig Gheloof ofte Godſdienſt. Abraham Rogerine, 
I. c. pag. 11. So auch Sonuerat, Seite 164, 

(16) Rogerius, am angef. O. Miſfons Berichte, Th. I. Seite 399, Anguetil's 
Reiſen nach Offindien, nebft einer Beſchreibung der bii rgerlichen und Religions. 
Gebrauche der Parſen. Ueberſetzt von Foh. Ge. Purmann, Frankf. am Mayn, 


1776. Seit 123. | | 
(17) Every one (of the Parias) prays to the God who beſt pleaſes him, and. 


is always of the ſame opinion with the reſt of his friends or neighbours where he 
lives. Miſſions berichte, Th. I. 8. 398, 399.— The cauſe of the Suders great 
ignorance in religious matters, may be eaſily accounted. for, from the. ſtate of 
oppreſſion in which they live. So far are they from receiving any inſtruction in 
theſe matters, that the other three Caſts ſeem ſtrenuouſly to wiſh they ſhould. 
have no religion, eſteeming them. an inferior race of beings, originally deſtined 
to perdition. (Miſſions berichte, Th. I. S. 111.) Should any of them take 
it into their heads, of their own accord, to endeavor to procure information, 
concerning the religion of the other Indians, they ſubject themſelves to the 
following penalties, according to the laws of the Tſchentus. If a man of 
the Sooder reads the Bedis of the Sha/ter, or the Pooràn, to. a Bramin, a 
«© Chehtere, or a Bice, then the magiſtrate ſhall heat ſome bitter oil, and 
„ pour it into the aforeſaid Sooder's mouth; and if a Sooder liſtens to the Bedis 
„ of the Shafter, then the oil, heated as before, ſhall be poured into his ears, 
and arzeez and wax ſhall be melted together, and the orifice of his ears ſhall 
„be ſtopped therewith, —— This. ordination, ſerves alſo for the. Arzal tribe,” 
Gentoo Laws, octavo, 1777, 261—2. 

(18) Herod. lib. III. cap. 99. p. 202. A dt ray Ivdv wpo; nw ol oil 
ru, vojaade; £40, Nett 0 wave KaAbovlas di ada. vojuorrs de reit 
Nilo yore & d xn Toy agwv, Tv TE. ap, „ TE y TOY fu Au- 
do dvd geg of jwakiga, of i ie: iE u, Qamever aur, TIXOatvey TH VSOW, ra 
Xgea tft] diaghcipredai. O de, anaprecypers; i pa fhev voreew* Ode, & gu- 
vνονοανννεον, & H]jup-s xe ·u t & Of yur Nνν,Eʒ dar as ETIN piuve 
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| Tranſlation. | 

The other Indians who inhabit to the eaſtward, are nomadic, and live on raw. 
fleſh. They are called Padeans. They are ſaid to have the following cuſtoms 
among them, When any one. falls fick, if a man, his neareſt male relations, and 
moſt intimate friends, kill him, giving as a reaſon, that his diſorder would cauſe 
him to fall away, and his fleih thereby be leſs palatable. It is in vain for him to 
deny that he is fick, they murder him without mercy, and feaſt on his fleſh, If 
it be a woman, her neareſt female relations, act in the ſame manner as the men. 
among themſelves. They kill ſuch as are come. to a great age, and eat them, 
but this ſeldom happens, as they never fail to kill thoſe that fall ſick. 
(9) Timur dont le deſſein etoit de participer au merite et A la gloire de la 
Gazie, et qui n'avoit leve ſa nombreuſe Armee, qu'en intention de faire la guerre 
aux ennemis de fa religion, ſe reſolut aiſement à Ventrepriſe de la Conqũete des 
Indes. Hiſtoire de Timur. Bec. Ecrite en Perſan par Cherefeddin Ali, Traduite en 
Francois, par Mr. Petis de la Croix. Tom. III. pag. 9. 
(20) This circumſtance occurred, particularly at the taking of Bannir ( Hiftoire- 
de Timur Bec, Tom. III. Chap. 14.) and in the neighbourhood of Dehli, 
where Timur's moſt important battle was to be fought, as he there met the 
chief army of the Sultan of India. The hiſtorian relates the cauſe, and the 
number of Indian ſlaves, which were maſſacred by Timur's command, in the 
following words: L'Emir Gellan Chah, et les autres Generaux, remontrerent 
a Timur, que depuis fon paſſage de VIndus juſqu'alors, on avoit fait plus de 
cent mille Eſclaves Indiens, qui la plüpart etoient Guebres et Idolatres ; qu'ils 
Etotent dans le camp, et qu'on devoit s'attendre que dans la temps d'une 
bataille opiniatréèe, ils leverotent le maſque, ſe jetteroient ſur nos Soldats, pren- 
droient le parti de ceux de Deli, tacheroient de ſe - joindre a eux, et faiſant 
balancer la victoire la plus affuree, nous ferotent perdre la bataille. Cette 
remontrance fut ſoutenut᷑ par ceux qui avoient remarque, que quand les officiers 
de Mellou Can etoient ſortis de Deli avec leurs Elephans pour nous attaquer, 
les Eſclaves avoient fait voir fur leur viſage une joye extraordinaire: cette 
affaire fut miſe en deliberation avec toutes ſes circonſtances ; Timur apres y avoir 


fait. une ſerieuſe reflexion, expedia un ordre, portant que ceux qui aurolent. 


des. 
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| des Eſclaves Indiens, euſſent à les mettre à mort, et que quiconque differeroit, 
| ou mepriſeroit cet ordre, ſeroit mis à mort lui m&me. Auſſitöt après la 
| publication de cet ordre, on ſe mit en devoir de Vexecuter ; et l'on fit mourir 
| en moins d'une heure le nombre de cent mille Indiens, ſuivant la moindre 
ſupputation qui en fut faite, -Idem Cap. XVIII. pag. 89, 90. 

(21) The inveteracy of the loweſt claſs againſt the higher is ſo great that, 
e. g. no Bramin dare ſhew himſelf in thoſe places where the Sooders have their 
| huts, as he would run the riſk of being buried, with a ſhower of ſtones. 
| | Diiniſche . Miſſions - berichte, Th. I. Seit 711. 
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Tur Author reckons the Jews a proof of his affertions, 
concerning the Gipſies; who, although the written documents 
of the former, may render them tenacious in matters of religion, 
yet as they are equally rigid in other reſpects, he ſuppoſes that 
ſteadineſs to proceed from their Oriental extraction. 

The. Turks are here introduced, as a further proof of the 
unwillingneſs, ſhewn. by. Oriental people, to change their 
manners. (1) | 

The miſerable ſtate of theſe: people (the Gipſies) may be 
collected from the following circumſtances. Wx have it from 
tradition, that ſeveral people, particularly women, have been 
buried by their own defire, in order to put an end to their wretched 
lives; and a later account informs us, that a Gipſey man, Who 
had been taken, after being whipped, and ſwearing that he would 
not commit any act of revenge, was carried beyond the borders, 
and threatened to be hanged, ſhould he return. A few days 
afterwards he experienced the ſame fate, in another place, and 
then again in a third, upon which he returned to the firſt, and 
deſired his ſentence ſhould be put in execution, that he might be 
releaſed from a world where he had the misfortune to belong to - 
ſuch a ſet of beings. They were not always even looked upon as 

human 
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human creatures, for at a hunting party at one of the ſmall 
German courts, a mother and her ſucking child, were ſhot like 
a couple of wild beaſts. 

As upon examination, the idea of Gipſies ſtealing children, 
ſeems not to have much foundation, ſo the accuſation of having 
eaten ſeveral people, becomes very dubious, on a cloſer inveſtiga- 
tion ; and yet the ſentence (2) pronounced upon them ſhews, that 
the judge muſt have been fully perſuaded of it. But how could 
any perſon act, if their own confeſſion of the crime was falſe, 
confequently the dreadful ſentence -of death was the reſult of 
a judicial error. This ſuſpicion is ſupported by more than 
one circumſtance, 

In the firſt place, the condemnation itſelf contains very ſtrong 
Hints, if We conſider the contents, with reſpe& to the general 
proceedings, and the grounds on which the malefactors were 
condemned, with certain traits in the Gipſies character, and 
compare all theſe with an event recorded in the Hungarian hiſtory, 
which happened in the year 1534. The Gipſies were ſuſpected 
of traitorouſly aſſiſting John Zapolya, wherefore the Governor 
of Leutſchau, Cſernaho, ſent out ſome horſemen to arreſt a party 
of them, near Iglo: The greateſt part eſcaped by flight, they 
only took a few old men and boys, who were brought into 
Leutſchau. Theſe confeſſed circumſtantially, (which appears 
highly improbable, that men ſhould lye in ſuch a manner, to 
their own ruin,) as well before, as upon the rack, the following 
falfities, that a hundred of them had been ſent by Zapolya fince 
the middle of Lent, and had agreed for a ſum of money, to ſet fire 
to the five chief cities, Kaſchau, Leutſchau, Bartfeld, Eperies 


and 
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and Zeben; that the Saturday before, ſeveral of them had 
privately entered Leutſchau, diſguiſed like Wallachians and 
ſhepherds, under the pretence of ſelling ſkins, that they laid fire 
in various places, moreover, that they had murdered ſeveral people, 
and finally, that they had letters from Zapolya to thirteen different 
cities, with orders to afford them ſhelter and protection within 
their diſtricts, as long as they choſe to remain. In conſequence 
of this confeſſion they were impaled, „but whether juſtly or 
« not,” adds the Chronicle, © that let him anſwer for who 
* condemned (3) them.” For on being conducted about the 
town, to ſhew in what places they had laid the fire, they could 
not ſpecify them ; beſides, they dented every thing when they came 
to execution. (4) Except the circumſtance of retracting, of 
which nothing is mentioned in the ſentence of death, the caſe 
| ſeems to be exactly ſimilar between thoſe and the men-eaters in 
queſtion. Theſe were taken up on ſuſpicion of theft, in the 
courſe of the examination ſomething eſcaped them which gave 
occaſion to think they had committed murder, and the criminals 
being interrogated on this point, perhaps on account of the 
ſeverity uſed, or it may be, from an idea of heroiſm (a very common 


trait of their character) they confeſſed the fact, and chattered 


away till they had filled the paper with circumſtances, without con- 
ſidering the conſequences, When called upon to diſcover where they 


had depoſited the dead bodies, they promiſed to ſhew, but on being 


brought to the ſpot nothing was found, and they endeavored to 


run off. Nevertheleſs, having once confefled the murder, they were 


put on the rack. As the bodies could not be found, the judge 
imagined they muſt have eaten them, which though denied 
N by 


— —— - 
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by the poor miſerable wretches, it was of no avail, and decided 


their fate. The following extract of a letter (5) from Hungary, 
gives further reaſon to doubt of it. You will certainly have 
heard of the men-eaters in the diſtrict of Hont. The matter 
«« is not at all confirmed. The — of the County, who, by 
“ an overhaſty judgement, had forty of them executed, has 
© been, on that account, ſuſpended by the Emperor, and a 
“ Councellor, as Royal Commiſſary, will be ſent from Vienna, 
ce to examine minutely into the affair. The many people ſaid 
«© to have been eaten, are reported to be all forthcoming, and the 
«« confeſſion of theſe people is ſaid to have been extorted by 
„ inhuman beating on very light ſuſpicion.” (6) 

The remainder who were imprifoned, were, after the examina- 
tion of the Commiſſary, beaten as thieves, but not capitally 
puniſhed, and it is highly probable, that thoſe who had been 
executed before, only deſerved their fate as having committed' 
murder, but not at all as men-eaters. 

Swinburne gives (7) a curious account of their ſhameleſs in- 
genuity, to cheat the people, at a fair at Marſico Nuovo. 

If the Gipſies attempted to cheat the Way vodes of their Tribute, 
theſe, on the contrary, plagued them very much; and the 
Empreſs ſent orders to reſtrain them (8) 

The Turks are ſo fully convinced of the Gipſies little ſincerity 
in religious matters, that although a Jew, by becoming a 
Mahometan, is freed from the payment of the charadſch, the 
Gipſies are not, at leaſt in the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople. 


I hey are compelled to pay this polltax even though their anceſtors, 


for centuries back, had been Mahometans; or though they ſhould: 
5 | actually 
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CAP 
actually have been a pilgrimage (9) to Mecca. The privilege of 
wearing a white turban, is the only advantage, their converſion 
gives them over unbelieving Jews and Gipſies. | 

In 1578 a law was made in Poland to prohibit any perſons from 


receiving Gipſies into their houſes, under pain of baniſhment. (10) 


Mattheus quotes a ſentence, of the court of Utrecht, againſt 


a Gipſey who had been apprehended in 1545, for diſobeying the 


order for baniſhing them, to the following purport: To be 
whipped till the blood came, have both his noſtrils ſlit, his hair 
cut off, his beard ſhaved, and then to be tranſported for life. (1 1 
In every place where the Emperor's orders for civiliſing theſe 
people, were attempted to be put in execution, it could only be 
effected by force, one man was ſo much chagrined at the new 
regulations, that he went to market, ſold his horſe for ſix guilders, 
brought the money home to his family, gave directions how it 
ſhould be diſpoſed of; then, like Cato, unwilling to ſurvive 
the freedom of his countrymen, he deſtroyed himſelf. 
One of the Chronicles mentions, that an hord, which carried 


about paſſports, had- artificers, among them, who could write and ; 


cut ſeals, according as they had occaſion for them. (12) 

It is not neceſſary to truſt entirely to circumſtantial proof for 
the exiſtence of theſe ſafe conducts, as beſides a later, but here 
very pertinent order of the former Great Hungarian Count 


Thurzo, (13) given in the year 1616, remarkable for its ſerious 


and humane contents; an older one, given in the earlieſt age of 
the Gipſies, by the moſt auguſt Prince, the Emperor Sigiſmund, 
(14) is ſtill extant, It is written on paper, and was brought by 
thoſe who were at Regenſburg in 1423. Andreas Preſbyter 
3 | 3 . copied 


4 
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copied it into his fix years Journal, which is in the poſſeſſion 
of Oefelius. Sigiſmund ſeems to have given the like to ſeveral 
hords and at earlier periods, this being dated in 1423, and 
the tribe who were at Bologna in 1422, had one of the ſame- 
import. | 

Mr. MARS ůEN has collected, from the Gipſies here, as many 
words as he could get; he has alſo got by correſpondence from 
Conſtantinople, a collection of words uſed by the Cingaris there- 
abouts; and theſe together with the words given by Lu pol 
in his Hiftoria Athiopica, compared with the Hindoſtan vulgar 
language, ſhew it to be the ſame language, which is ufed by the 
Gipſies and in Hindoſtan. Letter from Mr. Dryander to Hofrath 
Loder in Fena, dated 22 April, 1785. 

The Second Edition contains a third copy of the Lord's Prayer, 
with the literal tranſlation in Latin. (15). 

The Author in his Second Edition does not inſiſt on the 
word Polgar, being poſitive evidence of the Gipſies Oriental 
extraction, but does not allow that all the other circumſtances. 
which tend to prove it, are therefore to be diſputed. When 
he finds that Ram is a mode of calling to one another- 
among the Indians, and that Rom or Rome, is the ſame among. 
the Gipſies, he is rather inclined to believe this has an affinity 
to the Indian word Ram, than that it is a proper name among 
the Gipſies, as has hitherto been imagined. From the ſame 
origin he traces the particular liking the Gipſies have to red 
cloaths, above thoſe of all other colors, which he can aſſign no 
reaſon for, till he compares it · with Indian manners. The Bramin 
performs all his religious worſhip in a white dreſs, without the 
| leaſt 
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feaſt mixture of any other color. As ſoon as he returns home 
from theſe functions, he changes his white turban for a red 
one. The common Indians alfo prefer this color for their little 
round caps. When theſe laſt, eſpecially on holidays, make a 
double deep yellow ſtripe on their forcheads with fat, ſaffron, 
and ſacred cow-dung. The Bramins make the ſame ſtripe with 


red (16) as a mark of pre-eminence. Moreover, the defire of 


the Gipſies to conceal their language, is a ſtriking Indian 
trait. Cuſtom, ſays Pallas, of the Indians round Aftrakan, 
has rendered them to the greateſt degree ſuſpicious and ſilent 
* about their language; infomuch that I never was able to procure 
« a ſmall vocabulary from them.” 


To the circumſtances of their fondneſs for ſaffron, and their 


unwillingly marrying any perſon but what is of their own Caſt, 
if we add, that ſome of thoſe who arrived at Forli, gave out that 
they came from India, (17) we ſhall come bur little ſhort of 


poſitive proof that they are Indians, although the following 


chapter will contain entirely new confirmations of it. 

The attachment of theſe people, (the Pariars) to their own 
habits, is ſo ſtrong, that after a boy has been purchaſed, (and 
that may be done for half a guilder) fed, cloathed, and every 
method uſed to make him a better man, he generally runs back 


to his ſtinking huts (18) which is a ftriking parallel to the trials. 


made in Hungary for the improvement of the Gipſies. 


Even among the lower claſſes and refuſe of the Suders, there 


is a quality of people not unlike our Gipſies, with reſpect to 
their wandering about in particular hords, unleſs it may be 
admitted that they are Gipſies who have ſtraggled back again, 

| and 


| 
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-and having travelled together, may be more attached to each 
other, or notwithſtanding the lowneſs of them all, may be looked 
upon as inferior beings by the Sooders, who have conſtantly reſided 
in the country. There are great numbers of them in India, who 
have buffaloes of their own, on which they load their property, 
and chuſe to reſide in deſarts. An hord of this kind is mentioned 
in the Hiſtory of the Life of Hyder Ally, who, laying aſide the 
common Indian prejudices about ſuch unclean people, rendered 
them very uſeful to his army. The Editor of this Hiſtory, a 
French officer in Hyder Ally's ſervice, calls the ſaid hord a kind 
of Bohemians, that is, Gipſies; perhaps, had he known that 
Gipſies originate from India, he might have been able to 
give us ſome more circumſtantial account of this wandering 
Indian hord. (19) 


NOTE'S 
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(1) (Cour Bonne val forſook his maſter and his religion in order to introduce: 
a more perfect military ſyſtem among the Turks; as did likewiſe two other people, Os | 
with a view of afliſting him,  Monchevreul and Ramſay, the latter of which. 
made his fortune among the Ruſſians, under the title of Count Belmain, The. 
people at firſt regarded the ſmall corps entruſted to him, and. trained to the European, 
diſcipline only as a matter of amuſement for the courtiers, but when the Turks. 
diſcovered the extent of the plan, by Bonne val's deſiring a larger detachment, the © 
people in power ſet themſelves againſt it, and the whole nation was in a ferment, 
inſomuch that a rebellion was apprehended, and the Author concludes, il fallut 
ceſſer tous ces exercices qui n'allarmerent que les Tures. V. Hiſtoire de la guerre. 
des Ruſſes contre les Turcs, par Mr..de KERALIO (à Paris 1780-8) Tom. I, 
p- 3. f. ; 
(2) FSententia Fiſci Magiſtralis Comitatus Hontenſis contra Zingaros 1782, 
Deliberatum e; | | 
Adſtantibus in cauſſam adtractis primum ſola furtorum cum nocturnis Lanienae 
Viſzohenſis et Rotarii Almaſienſis Camerae effractionibus commiſſorum præſum- 
tione gravatis, utque hæc et plura minutiora ſed et homicidium- unum forma 
Obſeſſionis perpetratum, ingredienteſque ad iſtud Complices ſub Nris 1. 2. 3. 4. & 
s. revelantibus ; iſtis demum per partes incaptivatis et in ſocietate peculiar . 
conventiculo coalita, plurium hujus et Barfenfss Comitatus ſylvarum. obſefſionem » 
et Georgio quidem Sark6zy- in genere 24 homicidia ſub Nro 8, aliis vero alias 
. diverſis locis, diſtincti temporis et variz conditionis Itinerantium, numeroque, 
propterea quod in fingulo erudelitatis actu omnes preſentes non fuerit, difformi, 
neces ſub præſeriptis Nris, et 6. 7. 9. uſque 41 inclufive,- confitentibus, atque in- 
contrita horum confeſſione ſua perſeverantibus : tametſi quidem hanc ſocietatem 
defluentis anni 7 S. Fo/zphi. conditam eſſe ſub Nro. 3 aſſeratur; cum tamen 
Miehael 
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Michael Szigmond ſub Nro. 24 a zbus aut 40r, Michael Sandor ſub Nro. I'% 

\circiter a 5. Franciſcus et Kaſpar Koneſch ſub Nris 22. 23. a 5 vel 6. Michael 
Vörös, ſub Nro. 16 ab 8 annis, ſemel ſocios fuiſſe agnoſcant ; Georgius Sark6zy 
ſub Nro. 8. homicidium ad Szölös ante 10 annos peractum memoret ; Andreas 
Baiſza ſub Nro. 7. ſemet ab annis 12 latrocinari aperiat; Maria Koralyi 
ſub Nro. 27. tria in ſylva Nemeſienſi homicidia facile ad annos 20 efferat ; juxta 
præadductum Michael Voros ſub Nro. 16. præfati Georgii Sarkozy jam antehac 
tota progenie in inferioribus partibus laqueo extincta, ipſe idem coram complice 
Franciſco Didy ſub Nro. 3 ſemet a parvis furan glonatus fit, ſocietatem iſtam 
latronis hujus Sexagenarii alioquin per omnes Complices pro Ante ſignano primario 
declarati, ætati virili coævam in exitu ſingulæ hyemis recolligi et conſtabiliri 
conſuetam potius, quam præattadcto Feſto S. Joſephi conflatam, fortiſſime præ- 
ſumendum eſſe. 

Quamquam porro Latrocinii hujus adeo veteran, et ea, quod hi Rei a furtis 
-pecorum provinciæ hujus domeſticorum, prout aſtuta faex præſenſit, exactius 
quærendorum abſtinuerint, et etiam Itinerantes non niſi a longe extraneos, 
aut Hajeros * variis cætero quinquoque fatis pereuntes, ad iftus ſuos rapuerint, 
ita ut hinc unus Lanio Pereſzlenyjenſis circa feſtum exaltatæ S. Crucis domo 
diſcedens hucdum deſideretur, et hujus etiam vita vel mors veſttum per Uxorem 
cjus, Judicio præſenti, denunciatarum, ab illis quas Lanionis jam hoc vere, 
poſtquam Zſigardiani complices primi comprehenſi fuiſſent, in ſylvis Pocſuvad- 
lenſibus occifi fuiſſe, Stephanus Töhöly ſub N? 6, Andreas Borſza ſub Ne 5, 
Georgius Särköſzy ſub N? 8, et Carolus Gaſpar ſub N? 13 referunt, incerta 
ſit, fraude tam diu nimiumque occulti corpora delicti omnia, quærenda non 
fuerint, quia nihilominus recte hunc Lanionem recentius, et paulo prius in 
Almas Domo Nicola Didy hactenus profugi tres ad fimul peremtos eſſe homines 
ex pluribus, ſed fignanter ſub N? 13, 24, et 41, detectis, conſtiterit, poſtquam 
horum oculate inſpiciendorum induſtria complices diverſi exhumationem et often» 
ſionem cadaverum promittentes ad faciem locorum quadruplici via adducti fuiſſent, 
ai\dem ibi nihil, præterquam elabendi occaſionem quærentibus, ac ita, labore 
ſimpliciter perdito, reductis; atque tam his, quam rehquis omnibus ad quæſtionem, 

quo 
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* Sind in Kremnitz die Bergleute; die dort dieſen Nahmen führen. 
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quo cadavera converterint? factam, angularem foci Domus Nicolao-Didiance 
lapidem, in quo ibi occiſos conſecuerunt, clamante innocentium ſanguine adhuc 
madidum, horumque ac aliorum per ſylvas truculenter enectorum ibidem dila- 
niationem, cocturam et Barbaricam, iſtis non amplius abominabilem, ſed frequentato 
uſu conſuetudinariam, imo delicioſam potius carnis humanæ, quandoque ad ſuas 
etiam domos juxta ſub Nro. 10 et 34. ex ſylvis allatæ Vorationem, ſponte ac 
benevole agnoſcentibus ; occurrere quidem quod Matthzus Hluchy aurium 
impedimento, et blaeſa multum voce: Fœminæ autem Maritos aut Viros 
concubinarios ſecutæ, ſexus ſui infirmitate alleviari viderentur; cum 
interim vir iſte complicis remotius a ſe confrontati vocem non adeo 
altam intellexiſſe atque eidem directe apteque reſpondiſſe in Figura ſedis 
hujus Reviſoriæ obſervatus, præterea in domo Didiana corporum exhuma- 
tionem et alio tranſlationem mentitus ſpe profugu, eorumdem oſtenſionem 
commodis ſignis et etiam voce ſatis intelligibili promiſerit, ac in faciem loci 
eductus verſus ſylvam Commiſſarium, aſſiſtenteſque Incolas Almaſſienſes præ- 
cedens, abjecto e brachiis fune profugium reipſa tentaverit, atque hac etiam 
ratione pro confitente reo habendus ſit; uxoribus autem nec vinculum matrimo- 
niale, eo minus concubinis peccaminoſus et ipſe Concubinatus tribuat Latrocinu vel 
fimplicis, eo magis tanti temporis totque homicidus maculati, excuſationem, qu 
in hoc caſu non ſolum viros ſequebantur, ſed juxta ſub Nris 9. 8. 30. et 34. in 
Domo Didyana intra duas Fälſd et Alſo-Almas fibi adeo junctas Poſſeſſiones, ut 
utraque pro uno loco haberi- poſſit, medio ſpatio ſita ad ſuperandum occiden- 
dorum, qui metuebatur, ejulatum commiſſo fibi per viros ad luſum fidium, 
cantu, ſaltu, et confuſo clamore cooperatæ ſunt. Ideo has fœminas et præ- 
adductum Matthæum Hluchy, cum reliquis viris, omnes pœna mortis, et quidem. 
viros cum exaſperationibus, dignos declarari. 

Quoniam igitur Viri a fœminis, Ductores a primariis et ſecundarus ſubalternis, 
ſeniores a junioribus, et prout ad audendum eo modo pœnas ſuſtinendum vali- 
diores a debilioribus ad utrumque ſequeſtrandi fint, Hiric leuata tenus ſpecificatas 
Annam Reuai, Mariam Kuralyi, Mariam Franciſci Didy Conſortem, 
Catharinam Szouſyhy, Helenam Martini Geczy conſortem, Roſam Farkas, 
Saram Thomæ Jonas conſortem, Eliſabetham Balas, Cæciliam Sirkozy, Mariam 
Michaelis Sandor conſortem, Suſannam Franciſci Jonas conſortem, Mariam Jonas, 
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Mariam Radics Kallaianam, alteram Mariam Radics Polyakianam Viduas, Mariam 
 Chftiſtinam Thomæ Iſtock conſortem, et HelenamSzarka Georgii Särközy concubinam, 
4 Gladium; ita ut harum decolationem Viri ſuſpendendi: Ex Viris autem Michae- 
lem ſigard, Franciſcum Didy, Jonam Antus, Joſephum Geczy alias Kaka, Nicolaum 
Laczy, Martinum Geczy, Franciſcum Dobecz, Carolum Gaſpar, MatthzumHluchy, 

Michablem Sandor, Paulum Didy, Seniorem Michatlem J6nks, Kaſparum Koneſch, 

Michatlem Zſigmond et Samuelem Belaj, ad Laqueum ; ita ut horum ſuſpendium 
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Rota frangendi; poſtea Stephanum Zſigard, Stephanum Poroutyi, Stephanum 
Tok6ly, Andream Boiſza, Franciſcum Jonis et Michatlem Jonis Darafienſem 
ad crurifragium a parte inferiore inchoandum ; ita ut horum fracturam quadrifa- 
riandi contueantur : Tandem Georgium Sarkozy, Michaelem Vörös et Franciſcum 
Koneſch, ad quadrifariationem condemnari  - atque in hoc Reorum et pœnarum 
ſe paratione ad maj us exemplum vindictæ de crimine deteſtando carnium humanarum 
eſu polluto, ac qua tali Legibus Patriæ et Praxi criminali, eo quod per totam 
Regni hujus retroactam ætatem caſus non fuerit, ignoto, ſumtæ premiſſorum, 
executionem (hac tamen et ſententiæ publicatione quoad fæminas ſub Nris 28, 38, 
et 41 prægnantes, et ſi quæ plures compertæ fuerint, uſque partum ſuſpenſa) in 
Kemencze, Bath et Czab juxta maximas comitatus hujus poſſeſſiones rotis, 
quantum fieri potuerit, tertiis peragendam ac præſertim in præſentis temporis 
crebra ſylveſtrium prædonum fama quadrantis unius in vicinia Pontis Leledienſis, 
alterius autem et utriuſque quadrifariandorum Malefactorum capita retentari in 
Terreno Dregelienfi, exituque verſus Nagy Oroſay infamibus columnis appen- 
ſionem decerni. 

(3) Si bene judicati ſunt annon? de hoc reddat rationem Dominus Czernaho. 

(4) V. Carol. WAG NERI AnaleCta Scepuſii, Part II. (Viennæ 1774. 4) ſub 
anno MDXXXIV, p. 173. 174. 


(5) Von vornehmer hand nach Göttingen geſchrieben, und datirt -den 2oten 
Nov. 1782. 


(6) By a manuſcript account from Tranſilvania we are aſſured there are 
four ſorts of Gipſies in that country. 1) City Gipfies, who are the moſt 
civiliſed of any, they maintain themſelves by muſic, ſmith's work, ſelling old 
cloaths, horſedealing, &, 2) Goldwaſhers, who are a real advantage to a ſtate. 

3) The Tent Gipſies. 4) The Egyptian Gipſies, theſe are more dirty and more 
addicted 
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addicted to thieving than any of the foregoing. There are not any of the City 
Giphes in Hungary.—Although theſe diſtinctions ſhould not be proved from real 
different qualities of them, but be only the different degrees of their cultivation; 
It will not be ſuperfluous to have hinted at them, as it may ſerve to refer to 
with reſpect to the beforegoing and following deſcriptions. 

(7) Swinburne's Travels in the Tao Sicilies, p. 306. 

(8) V. The two following orders, by which it will appear, that it was a 
particular mark of favor to be appointed ſuperintendant of the Gipſies. 


Articulus dietalis pro Fęſto B. Michatlis Archangeli, Albe Juliæ, 1558. 

Quia Czigani per Vaivodas eorum variis taxationibus et exactionibus extraor- 
dinariis, contra veterem conſuetudinem ipforum infeſtantur : ſupplicarunt igitur 
fideles Regnicolæ, dignentur Majeſtates Suæ facrxz, * Vaivodis Cziganorum 
committere, ne ultra veterem eorum proventum ad inſolitas exactiones compellant, 
ſed contenti fint intra annum a fingulis Cziganorum taxa unius floreni, nempe 
ad Feſtum S* Georgii denar, 50; ad Feſtum S* Michachs ſimiliter 50. 


Artic. diætal. in Enyed Feria ſexta proxima poſt Dominicam Reminiſcere. 

Ann. 1 560. | | 
Supplicaverant ſuperioribus Comitiis idem Regnicocolæ Sacrz quondam 
Reginali M* et Serenitati quoque Suæ { pro Zingaris ſeu Cziganis, qui per 
Vaivodas eorum variis taxationibus, exactionibus, et captivitatibus opprimuntur, 
dignarentur M** Suz, ipfis Vaivodis Ciganorum committere, ne ultra ſolitum 
florenum, videlicet ſingulum quolibet anno in duobus terminis a ſingulo Cigano, 
tentorium proprium habente, exigere debeant, juxta morem et conſuetudinem 
ab antiquo obſervatam. Propterea ſtatutum eſt, ut quilibet Ciganus tentorium 
habens, pro Feſto B. Georgii Martyris den. 50, pro Feſto vero B. Martini, 
totidem ad locum ſedis Comitatus, in quo refidentiam habet, importare, ubi 
ſervitor Vaivodæ adeſſe, et pecunias hujusmodi levare debeat, nec amplius ab 
eis exigere valeant. Si qui vero Ciganorum hoc præſtare negligerent; ab illis, 
ubi deprehendi poterunt, exigant. Solventes vero more præmiſſo, ne moleſtent. 
112 (9) Anzeigen, 


— 


— 


* J/abella and her Son. 


+ Becauſe the Queen Iſabella was deceaſed, 
; 3 John II. Son of Iſabella... 
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(9) Hrn. Niebuhr's Aufsatz von den verſchiedenen Nationen des 
Türkiſchen Reichs; im Deutſch. Muſeum. J. 1784. Seit 23. 

(10) Promtuar. ſtatutor. Regni Poloniæ, per Paul Sckxnic, Part. I. p. 55. 
and eſpecially Leges, ſtatuta et conſtitutiones Regn. Polon. (Varſov. 1732. ſeqq. 
Fol.) Tom. II. p. 608, 691, 972. 

(11) De Jure Gladi, Cap. 33, pag. 633. 

(12) WEST HAL. Monumenta inedita rer. German. Tom. IV. column. 341. 

(13) Litteræ Palatin Hungarini, ann. 1616. Comes Georgius Thurzo de 
Bethlenfalva, Regni Hungariz Palatinus et Judex Cumanorum &c. univerſis et 
ſingulis Prælatis, Baronibus, Comittbus, Vice-Comitibus, Capitaneis, Præfectis, 
Caſtellanis, Egregiis, Nobilibus et Circumſpectis, alusque fidelibus Subjectis 
Sacræ Cæſareæ Regizque Majeſtatis, cujuſcunque ſtatus, conditionis et præemi- 
nentiæ, poſſeſſionatis hominibus, tum Ecclefiaſticis quam Secularibus, in hoc 
Regno Hungariz conſtitutis et exiſtentibus, præſentes Noſtras viſuris, ſalutem et 
officii Noſtri commendationem, quibus vero intereſt, favorem. | 

Cum volucres cœli ſuos habeant nidos, vulpes foveas, lupi latibula, leones 

et urſi ſpeluncas, et quzlibet animalia ſua agnoſcant domicilia; miſera vero 
| gens Aegyptiaca (quos Czingaros vocamus), miſera- pro certo, quamvis vulgo 
ignoratur, an ob crudelis illius Pharaonis Tyrannidem, vel ita fatis depoſcentibus, 
veteri ſuo inſtituto in agris et pratis extra urbes, ſub tentoris ſaltem attritis, 
vitam acerbiſſimam agere conſueverit, unaque ſenes et juvenes, pueri et infantes 
ejuſdem gentis, imbres, frigora, æſtuſque intenſiſſimos, extra parietes - ſufferre 
didicerint, nullam habeant in terris hæreditatem, non urbes, non arces, non 
oppida neque tecta optent regalia, ſed incertis ſemper ſedibus errans, ignara 
divitiarum, atque inſcia omnis ambitionis, in dies et horas ſub atre dio duntaxat, 
manuum labore incudes, folles, malleos et forcipes verſando, victum et amictum 
quæritet, ac pro ſui ſuſtentatione, et neceſſaria victus acquiſitione, diverſas 
non ſolum Hungariz, ſed totius mundi partes peragrare, et per mare per 
terras, per ſaxa, per ignes oberrare, pauperiemque fugere conſueverit ; 
propterea gentem hanc miſericordia et omni favere dignam exiſtimantes, hortamut 
vos et requirimus, ut, quoties aliqua gentis Egyptiacæ caterva, præſertim vero 
præſentium exhibitoris Franciſci Waivodæ (non ultimus ſuæ ſtirpis alumnus) 
cum ſibi ſubjectis et ſub ductu ſuo militantibus Czingaris, una cum liberis,, 


familus, 
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tamiliis, tentorns, incudibus, follibus, malleis, forcipibus, aliiſque rebus et bonis 
ſuis, ad veſtras terras, tenuta, dominia, poſſeſſiones, honores et Officiolatus, au! 
veſtri per medium pervenient, libenter eidem in ſuburbiis, campis, pratis, et terris 
veſtris deſcendendi, tentoria figendi, artem ipforun fabrilem, ſolitamque victus 
rutionem probe exercendi, facultatem exercere, eoſdemque tam in perſonis, quam 
rebus ſuis quibuslibet, contra violentos quoſuis, turbatores, vexatores, et dam- 
nificatores, tueri, protegere et defendere velitis ac debeatis. Secus non facturi. 

Præſentibus perlectis exhibitori reſtitutis, datum in Byche die vigefima Februarii. 
Anno domini Millefimo Sexcenteſimo Decimo ſexto. 


Comes Georgius Thurzo (L. S.) 
Georgius Zavodſzky Secretar, 


(14) Littere Sigiſmundi pro Zingaris, ann. 1423. Sigiſmundus Dei gratia 
Romanorum Rex ſemper Auguſtus, ac Hungariz, Bohemiz, Dalmatiæ, Croatiz, &c. 
Rex. Fidelibus noſtris univerſis Nobilibus, Militibus Caſtellanis, Officialibus, 
Tributariis, civitatibus liberis, oppidis et eorum judicibus in Regno et ſub Dominio 
noſtro conſtitutis et exiſtentibus ſalutem cum dilectione. Fideles noſtri adierunt in 
præſentiam perſonaliter Ladi/ſlaus Waynoda Ciganorum cum aliis ad ipſum 
ſpectantibus, nobis humilimas porrexerunt ſupplicationes, huc in Sepus in noſtra 
præſentia ſupplicationum precum cum inſtantia, ut ipſis gratia noſtra uberiori 
providere dignaremur. Unde nos, illorum ſupplicatione illecti, eiſdem hanc li- 
bertatem duximus concedendam. Quyare quandocunque idem Ladiſlaus Waynoda 
et ſua gens ad dicta noſtra dominia, videlicet civitates vel oppida, pervenerint, ex 
tune veſtris ſidelitatibus præſentibus firmiter committimus et mandamus, ut eoſdem 
Wadiſlaum Waynodam et Ciganos fibi ſubjectos omni fine impedimento, ac pertur- 
batione aliquali, favere ac conſervare debeatis; imo ab omnibus impetitionibus ſeu 
offenfionibus tueri velitis: S, autem inter ipſos aligua Zizania ſeu perturbatio 
perwenerit ex parte guorumcungue, ex tunc non vos nec uliguis alter veftrim ſed 
idem Ladiſlaus Wainoda judicandi et liberandi habeat facultatem, Præſentes 
autem, poſt earum lecturam, ſemper reddi jubemus preſentanti Datum in 
Sepus Dominica die ante Feſtum St. Georgi Martyris. Anno Domini 
MCCCCXXII. Regnorum noſtrorum anno, Hungar. XXXVI, Romanor, 
vero XII. Bohemiæ tertio. 8 A 


(15) Amaro 
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(15) Amaro del Szavo hal othé opre andra Cleroſz avel ſainton 
Noſter deus qui es ibi ſuper in eclo, yeniat ſanctum 


tra Nav, te avel tri Lume te khergyol tri voje fzar andro 
tuum nomen, ut veniat tuum regnum ut fiat tua voluntas ſicut in 


Cleroſ chide te phe phu. amaro mandro ogyeuſzuno dé fmengs 


cœlo ficque ut in terra. noſtrum panem quotidianum da nobis 
ägyèſz ertine amenge ämäro vitfigoſ te amen Kkide Ertinäha 
hodie, remitte nobis noſtrum peccatum ut nos ita remittimus 


amarenge, pälidſchä amen ändro dſchungalo tſaſzoſz, tami unkäv 
noſtris, ne inducas nos in periculoſam horam, ſed ſums 


amen ävri ändral 6 dſchungalo tiri hin é lume tiri hin ezor 
nos ex Ee periculo tuum eſt regnum tua eſt potentia, 


te akana - ſzekcvar. Amen, 
ut nunc: ſemper. 


8 (16) Pallas, am angef. O. 8. 85. 89. 


(17) Munro Scriptor, rer. Italicar. Tom. XIX, p. 890. — Aliqui 
dicebant, quod erant de India. | 

(18) Briefe eines Chur+ Braunſchweigiſchen Officiers in Oſtindien; im 
Hannövriſchen Magaz. Jahrg. 1785. St. 34. 8. 531. 

(19) Une Horde, d'une eſpece de Bohemiens tres nombreux dans l' Inde, 
& dont on ne connoit point l' origine, en ce qu'ils habitent les forets pour 
ordinaire, & à qui meme le prejuge Indien defend les lieux murts, parce qu'ils 
mangent, a ce qu'on dit, toute ſorte d' animaux, et de reptiles, eut permiſſion 
d'Ayder, qui eſt au-deflus des prejuges, de ſuivre l'armée, d'y vendre du lait, du 
bois, & tout ce que leur induſtrie peut leur fournir, ils ſe chargerent de tranſporter 
partie conſiderable de poudre, au moyen de leurs petites charrettes trainees 
une par des bufles, qui les ſuivent dans leurs courſes et voyages continuels, 
Afin de les faciliter, une partie d'entre eux fut afſuree d'une ſolde, comme 
pionniers, & ils etojent dans les fieges & dans la conſtruction des retranchemens, 
& la reparation des chemins, de la plug grande utilite, tant pour le tranſport des 
terres, que pour la confection des gabions & faſcines, Hiſfoire d Ayder Ali-Khan | 
Nabob-Babader, ou Nouveaux Memoires ſur l'Inde, (a Paris 1783, 12?) Vol. I, 
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